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Celebrating the Nations birthday 
On McCall Street 


ALL UP and down McCall Street now the flags of was a heritage from the homes which gave them birth. 


















the Fourth are flying as we keep the memory of The home is the great training ground of the race. 

the founders of our nation. For their courage, Here it is that we receive the most precious part of 

heir resolve, their readiness to sacrifice their all in our education—our training in the fine art of living. 

freedom’s cause, we pay them every honor; but let us Books, colleges and lecture courses—all the educational 

iot forget that behind the Signers, behind the minute activities fostered by progressive communities—are 

men of Concord and Lexington, behind the unflinching good, but there is an education beyond these without 

patriots of Valley Forge, stood always, staunch and _ which the others are meaningless. This is the education 
steadfast, the mothers and the homes of the nation. of the heart. 

The greatness It is the home only which can give us this. No 

of Washington,of school or institution however scientifically equipped, 

Ethan Allen, of can take its place. A census of our prisons has re- 

Paul Revere, was vealed the startling fact that no less than seventy-five 

not learned and per cent. of the inmates were brought up in institutions 

developedin —that is, without the benefits of a normal home during 

schools nor in_ childhood’s years. It would seem that our sanity, our 

community wel- safety, our stability as a nation depend therefore on 

fare groups. It the homes of America. In the hands of the mothers 

and homemakers, then, lies the fate of our future. 

The home is essentially individualistic. It can 
never be stabilized like our schools, nor made obedient 
to an inflexible system of management. Such a process 
would rob it of its birthright. Every real home has its 
unique personality as marked as any in the group that 
gathers around its hearth. And in this individuality 
lies not only its charm, but. the secret of its 
power. 

The home of today is very different from the 
homes of Colonial America. Scientific 
inventions have proved good fairies ; 
in lessening the actual labor of one 
the household; the telephone and 
parcel post shorten distances 
between farm or ranch house 
and the town. But the essen- 
tial quality of the home re- 
mains whether it stands among 
green corn fields, or elbows its 

neighbors on the city street: 

whether it is a cabin in the 
north woods, a_ skylight 
apartment, or a “real” house. 

To the American Home 

—as frankly individual as 

the types which make our 

people—McCall’s is dedi- 
cated, and to its strengthen- 
ing, broadening and de- 
veloping we pledge all our 
facilities and faculties on J 
this, our Nation’s birthday. 
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HAT any man or woman 
can do for his country 


depends largely upon 
that man or woman 
Some of us can do 
precious littl some 


here among us there is the man or 
yman who can take the helm and steer 


ife course when the ship of state 

; : is headed straight toward the rocks. But 
+ 1 think it is a truth that there is no 

. Ze >» man or woman living who cannot do 

ist a litt bit more for their country 

than they realize if they really would 

© about it the spirit of loving their country above 
themsel vs When time of str comes, when invasion is 
upon*us, we suddenly realize the full extent to which we 
love our country; we realize it when that thing called 
“patriotism” sweeps over us in a wave, and men lay down 
their struggle for gold, leave their wives and children, their 
parents, their brother ind sisters and sweethearts, their 
homes, leave the life they love whether they have pre- 
ly known whether they love it or not—and despite 
isgivings and fear and certain physical suffering, certain 
mental suffering, probable mutilation of the most horribl 


kind, probable death, they fall in step and march straight 


r 
Regardless of everything 


What Can I Do for My Country ? 





By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Famous American Author of ‘‘ Freckles,’”’ 
‘*The Girl of the Limberlost,’’ etc. 


ahead regardless of anything and everything, in order to 
give the ultimate proof of what their country means to 
them. Some way, stepping to the rattle of drums, answer 
ing the call of a bugle, marching with eyes fixed on the 
lag, apalling as it may seem, when a final analysis of its 
import is indulged in, comes easier to most men than the 
laily grind of little things. Under the spur of impulse and 
excitement the blood leaps high, and men throw themselves 
into the vortex of battle with seemingly only one thought 
But when there is no band playing, no bugle calling, no 
flag waving, when life is a steady, dull grind of getting 
up in the morning, dragging through the work of the 
day, earning enough to pay for the food and the clothing 
ind the roof for a clamoring nest of youngsters, it is not 
so easy to do things for your country. As a matter of fact, 
in such circumstances a good many men forget just why 
they have a country, and what it stands for. They-are apt 
to think somebody’s else country is better than theirs. 
Recently a woman of foreign birth who was lured to 
this country by wonderful stories of its riches and op- 


to give the ultimate proof of what their country means to them 











portunities and then spent three months walking the stre 
of New York living on crumbs of stale bread thrown away 
by the grocers, said to me, “America 
should not allow boat-loads of starved 
and downtrodden Europeans to come 
to her shores under the lure of hope e 
and then give them a worse deal than 
they ever had at home.” 

“But what about it now?” I asked 
“Why are 
you still 
here 2?” 

“T would 
not give up 
Ame-esrica 

Turn to p. 28) 


















Despite misgivings and fear they fall in step 
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Victrola VI 
$35 


Victrola IX 
Mahogany or oak Victrola No. 50 $75 
$50 Mahogany or oak 


Mahogany or oak 











Visseai Mio. 220 Vieute No. 240 
Victrola No. 220, electric, $240 Mahogany or walnut 


Mahogany or walnut 





Victrola.'No. 100 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


There are no better judges of performance than those who 
themselves perform. Practically without exception, all those 
who represent most in the world of musical art choose the 
Victrola as the one best instrument to perpetuate their achieve- 
ments. The purchase of a Victrola therefore carries with it 
assurances of satisfaction which can be obtained in no other 
music-reproducihg instrument. 


Hear these Victor Records by the world’s greatest artists: 


For You Alone Caruso 87070 $1.25 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
OP? Car’lina Galli-Curci 66014 1.25 
My Laddie Gluck 64183 1.25 
Caprice Viennois Violin Kreisler 74197 1.75 
Mother Machree McCormack 64181 1.25 
Good-Bye Melba 88065 1.75 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No.10 Piano Paderewski 74788 1.75 
Spinning Song Piano Rachmaninoff 64921 1.25 
Danny Boy Schumann-Heink 88592 1.75 


Go to the nearest dealer in Victor products and ask him to 
play these records for you. They are representative of the 
great Victor Catalog. You will be thrilled by their music and 
realize as you never have before your need of such music as 
the Victrola and Victor Records used together can produce. 


4 Victrola 


| ae” 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” AEG.U.E. Par.orr. 





Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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“Mr. Jollyco, excuse me, sir, but I understand you have 
specified Ivory Soap for washing the office linoleums. 
Don’t you think that’s pretty expensive?” 


I've done that, Jimpson, because the linoleum manu- 
facturers wrote me last week that strong soaps rot the 
fibre base and soon ruin the linoleum itself They have 
tested every soap on the market and found that Ivory is 
one of the very tew soaps they are willing to recommend. 
So I guess we'll save money in the end.” 

“Well, that’s certainly news to me, sir I supposed any 
soap was good enough for linoleums 

No, Mr Jollyco is right. Linoleums are very sensitive 
to soap Ivory is the on/y generally known soap that ap- 
pears on the approved list We'll be glad to show you 
the evidence 


“I'm terribly sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Jane,” Mrs. Jollyco is saying, “but 
Elektra is ill and I’ve been washing the 


luncheon dishes.” 


ever see anything so red and rough?” 


Women who take good care of 
their sensitive skin know that Ivory 
Soap is a faithful protector against 
the glare of summer suns. 


The purity that makes Ivory thus 
beneficent for tender skin also ren- 
ders it kind to delicate garments 
and to ail those hangings and house- 
hold furnishings which so readily 
collect the dust that swirls through 
summer’s open windows. 


A special large size for 
protection and economy 


For the washing of all such 
things—silks, sheer cotton voiles and 
dimities, delicate-hued blouses and 
skirts, summer chintzes, table-linens 
and bed-spreads—a special laundry 
size of Ivory is made. 


This fine, big cake of Ivory is 
exactly the same soap as the Ivory 
you use on your face—pure, mild, 
gentle, white. 


Indeed, it is as fine a soap as 
skill can make and money can buy, 


“I’ve just been through the same ex- 
perience fora week,” replies Mrs. Latham. 
“And just look at my hands! Did you 
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“Why, Jane, dear, how awful! I never 
have to worry about my hands—see how 
smooth they are! Of course, we always 
use Ivory Soap for dishes. It seems to 
prevent any of that roughness or redness ” 


“Well, of all things! I never thought 
of that!” 





To assure protection 
to all things that need summer cleaning 


yet it is economical enough for 
general household use! 


Harsh soap is destructive 


to fine fabrics and tender hands 


Harsh soap is destructive to linens and 
cretonnes and silks. Harsh soap shrinks 
and mats delicate woolen fabrics. 
Harsh soap soon ruins varnished sur- 
faces and linoleums. And when you 
use harsh soap for washing dishes, you 
know only too well what happens to 
the tender skin of your hands. 


So it is only natural that, in seeking 
a means of protection both for these 
precious possessions and for your hands, 
you should turn with confidence, like 
so many millions of other women, to 
Ivory Soap. 


May we suggest, therefore, that when 
you buy the smaller size of Ivory for 
your toilet and bath, you also buy, for 
both protection and economy in your 
general cleaning, several cakes of the 
large size, also? 

We have published a booklet called 
“Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap.” We 
shall be glad to send you a copy free. 
A post card will bring it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE 


iT FLOATS 


(a 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat! 
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He was wonderful enough, anyway, to make her tremble with joy when, at last, he claimed the supper dance for his own 


The Story of Auntie ‘Flo 


SSS . °c ° 
2a] UNTIE FLO’S doom, matrimoni 
. | ally, was sealed on her eighteent! 
birthday when her grandmother. 


across the room at her 
ver face, said: “Poor 

Florence! What a pity she’s so 
plain! I’m afraid that with such a pretty 
sister she will never get married.” 

Fortunately Florence did not hear. Her 
thoughts were too far away in a future which, to eighteen, 
ypeared rosy and glowing enough. It was especially so at 
that moment since, at her birthday dance that night young 
George Wheeler was to be present, and he had already 
isked, bashfully, the honor of the supper dance. It 

r this that Florence’s color was high and her heart beat 
ist, and she ignored the remark of her grandmother. 

For in the days when Auntie Flo “came out,” a birthday 
party was a ce nious and important function, an affair 
ideed that was talked about for weeks beforehand and 
eeks afterward. 

_ The house had been in a turmoil of preparation for two 
lays, but now at last everything was ready, and Florence’s 
mother sat down with a sigh—to “a hard-earned rest,” as 
ie expressed it—before putting on her best silk frock and 
reparing to receive the guests. The schoolroom had been 
Ceared and the floor polished, the fireplace was filled with 


looking 
flushe d, e 


‘incinnat 


By Ruby M. Ayres 


Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 


Chief. of our aunts, not only I 
But all your dozen nurslings cry— 
“What did the other children do? 


And what was childhood, wanting you?” 


evergreens and holly, and long paper streamers hung from 
the gas-brackets, crossing and intercrossing one another in 
the center of the room. The piano had been pushed into a 
corner and a pianist. engaged, who would play the lancers 
and quadrilles till his hands were numb and his muscles 
ached, winding up the evening with “Sir Roger de Coverly.” 

And down in the dining-room long tables were set, laid 
out with piles of sandwiches, with pink blanc manges and 
little silver dishes of chocolates and favors for the guests; 
and on the sideboard stood large glass jugs of home-made 
lemonade and weak claret, and rows and rows of coffee 
cups. For all these things were considered the correct re- 
freshments for a youthful party in the days when Auntie 
Flo was a girl. 

And in the bedroom on the right at the top of the 
stairs, a very new, starchy, muslin frock with an apple- 
green underslip, was laid out on the bed, and beside it white 


shoes and stockings and a wreath of tiny pink 
rosebuds to bind her hair. Somewhere in a 
family album, hidden from sight at the back 
of a cupboard now, there is still a photegraph 
of Auntie Flo taken in that frock, standing 
stiffly beside a rickety table with an ficial! 
palm on it, a scared expression on her face 
For having one’s photograph taken was a 
serious business in those days, and one 
which proved thoroughly exhausting to the victim 
Only the other day Auntie Flo’s eldest niece, Margery 
grown up now and with a baby of her own, came acro 
the album and looked at the photograph with tender ey 
“That was Auntie Flo,” she said to her tall husband. 


ND he laughed and said: “What a rum little cuss!” 

1€ was a darling, a perfect darling!’ Margery 

answered with tremulous lips. And her father, stand- 

ing at the window looking into the garden where the autumn 

leaves were blowing about, frowned heavily—a habit he had 

when he was seriously disturbe¢ about anything—and his 

thoughts went back fifty years to the night of Auntie Flo's 

eighteenth birthday; because, you see, he was the George 

Wheeler with whom Auntie Fio had danced the supper dance 
in her starchy muslin frock. 

[Turn to page 25] 
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“Dick,” 
thickly. 
with 


she 


“Dick” 


HERE had been days of bitter debate with him 
elf, before Clifford had decided to have the 
matter out with Mary Regan. Now that he 
was at last in Mary's sitting-room at the 
Grantham, he gazed accusingly at her com 
posed face: the proud face he had once loved 

o well. He held himself firmly to his resolution 

“There is but one conclusion to be reached from you 
actions,” he declared in a voice which he tried to keep 
coldly judicial 

“And that conclusion ?” she asked 

“You have simply reverted to type,” he said, gazing 
straight into her black eyes, eyes that gave back a straight 
gaze into his own “Your father was a confidence man 
regarded as brilliant by his kind; so was your uncle Joe 
Russell And you were brought up under the influence of 
their cynical philosophy of life; their philosophy naturally 
became yours. It was only logical that you should have 
developed an ambition to become the cleverest woman 
criminal of your day But I thought I got hold of you in 
time to stop you; I thought you had definitely turned in 
the other direction. But I was mistaken, I see.” 

“Is it to tell me this that you asked to see me?” she 
inquired in the same cold, self possessed voice 

“That’s part of my reason, yes. I wanted you to know 
that I had you figured out,” he responded grimly. “But 
there’s more to my reason. I had promised you to keep 
the secret of our marriage. I am here to tell you that 
I will keep that secret only so long as you play a straight 
game. If you don’t play straight and I catch you, I'll 
arrest you. Then everything will come out.’ 


in a blackmail plot. 


ceremony 


“Thanks for warning me. De- 
tective Clifford arrests wife—quite an 
ugly story for the papers!” 

“T also want to tell you,” he 
drove at her, “that I know you are 
working with Bradley. Bradley, the 
ablest and most ruthless crook in 
New York!” 

“There’s certainly no doubting his 
ability, since you haven’t caught him 
after all your chances!” 

“But Ill get him yet!” Clifford 
exclaimed. Then his bitterness be- 
came still more accusing; the thing 
plainly hurt him terrifically. “To 
think that you would choose to line 
up with Bradley, after what I’ve 
tried to do for you and with you, 
when you know that his real busi- 
ness is blackmailing on a vast scale, 

« 


mumbled 
and 
her husband's name 
on her lips, she was again instantly in her stupefied sleep 


hidden behind the front of his detective agency! And you, 
knowingly, consent to act as the chief woman tool of such a 
man! Well, I'll get him—and when I get him, I can hardly 
help getting you!” 

“If that is all you came here to tell me’—But the ringing 
of her telephone interrupted her. She took up the receiver 
listened a moment, then handed it to Clifford. 

“It’s your office, calling you.” 

“I left word where I could be reached,” he explained, as 
he accepted the receiver. He listened for a space, then said 
“If he insists on seeing me, tell him to wait. I'll be right 
over.” 

He hung up and turned again to Mary. 

“Yes, that is all,” he said grimly, summing up his points 
“I wanted you to know that I finally realize that you are 
a case’ of reversion to type, and that I shall arrest you if 
I catch you, even if you are my wife. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” she returned with unbroken composure 


LIFFORD had never before that afternoon seen the 

h anguished young man awaiting him in his office. But 

he knew much about him; for who in New York City 

or the whole country, for that matter—did not remember 

the sensational marriage of Richard Hendron—and_ its 
consequences ? 

“Mr. Clifford,’ young Hendron began—he could hardly 
have been more than twenty-six—“I want you to find my 
wife! She’s missing, and there’s no trace of her! She went 
last night to visit her mother, who is sick. The nurse 
telephoned that her mother wanted to talk to her about a 
private matter. Marjorie told me not to wait up for her, 


Jovk= wOWCOmERY FLACC 
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The Missing Wife 
‘Another Mary Regan Story 
‘By Leroy Scott 
IMustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


VARY REGAN, in her last appearance in one of the short stories which 
; Leroy Scott is writing about her mysterious escapades, had been involved 
Clifford, who had given up the chance.of a brilliant 
legal career to indulge his interest in the detection of crime, had just saved 
the pretty victim of the plot 
situation of his own. For apparently Mary Regan, that charming daughter of a 
“gentleman crook” whom he had married in the hope of reforming her—Mary 
Regan, who had almost broken his heart by disappearing immediately after the 
was working hand in glove with the unscrupulous Bradley, who, 
Clifford shrewdly guesses, is using his agency as a blind for his criminal 
activities. What, then, is Clifford to think of the woman to whom he has been 
secretly married, whom he still loves—even while he believes that she has 
reverted to the teachings of her underworld childhood? 

Each of these stories is complete in itself, but all of them are woven around 
the fascinating figure of the lovely Mary and all take up her further adven- 
tures with Clifford in New York’s underworld. 


and found himself involved in a_ peculiar 


since she might not be home until very late. I was tired 
and slept through the night. This morning Marjorie had 
not returned. I thought she had remained with her mother. 
But when I called up her mother this morning to ask about 
things, I was told she had not been there for days.” 

“And the telephone call from her mother?” 

“There had been no call.” 

“What has your father done about the matter?” 

“As soon as I phoned him what had happened, he put 
Mr. Bradley on the case.” Clifford was not greatly sur- 
prised by his answer. Bradley again! 

“Pardon me. Since Mr. Bradley is already engaged, just 
why should you come to me?” 

“T received a very urgent message advising me to put 
my end of the affair in your hands.” 

“From whom was this message ?” 

“I don’t know. It was typewritten—without signature— 
delivered by messenger. But it was most urgent.” 

“Strange,” thought Clifford: a mystery in itself. Only a 
few weeks before that Mrs. Fownes, who had previously 
engaged Bradley, had also 

been sent to him by 
anonymous message 





“Suppose you tell 
me all your story,” said 
Clifford, “—including 
the details about meet 
ing your wife, and the 
trouble with your 
father.” 

Clifford was not 
primarily interested in 









this recital. He knew 
the story—or most ol 
it; he was more in 


terested in the character 

of the young husband 

which the telling of the 

story would give him a 
chance to study. Clifford decided that young Hendron was 
clean, straight, self-reliant; that despite his difference wit! 
his father, he was proud of the old Hendron name; that he 
had a puritanical sense of morality, which a jealous nature 
which might be devastating. Fine, yes—but a most 
dangerous combination of qualities. 

The story Richard Hendron told was in itself one ot 
those commonplace romances that are ever being spread 
upon the first pages of our newspapers. He had 
fallen in love with Marjorie Phillips when she had had 
her first.small part in a Broadway play. The proud father: 
had been furious over the affair, had done his best to break 
it off; and on their marriage had severed all relations wit! 
the two, and had cut off every penny of his son’s larg: 
allowance. Young Hendron, who had been studying to be 
an architect, had gone to work as a draughtsman. 

“A few questions,” said Clifford, when the story had been 
completed. “You and Mrs. Hendron have lived the yea! 
since your marriage on your thirty-five-dollar-a-week salary 

“Ves.” 

“And you've been happy?” 

“Perfectly.” 
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“She has had no regret 
over being a poor man’s 
wife? I believe she was 

aking much more on the 
stage before her marriage 
than you are now.” 

“She never spoke one 
word of regret — though 
I've felt it for her. She 
was always saying she was 

ire I'd win out on my 

wn 

“So. . . . You spoke of your father trying to block 
his marriage. I suppose that was because of his family 
pride ?” 

“Ves. And then I guessed he loved me in his way—a 
fierce way. He wanted me to marry into one of the 
families of our own social and financial level: the old thing.” 

“What methods did he use to try to block your marriage 
to Miss Phillips?” 

“He tried to dig up some scandal about her. He put this 
in the hands of Mr. Bradley. But nothing was found— 
nothing at least that matters to me.” 

“What did your father do next?” 

“He saw Miss Phillips and put the matter to her on a 
sordid money basis. If she went ahead with the marriage, 

told her, we’d be daupers. If she’d break with me, she 

suld have two hundred thousand cash at once. She told 

m she wouldn’t touch his money.” 


LIFFORD was thoughtfully silent for a moment, the 
while he regarded the sensitive, jealous face of the 
young husband. Finally he said, “I'll take your case 
On just two conditions.” 
“T haven’t very much money, but everything I have—” 
_ “I’m not referring to money. I’m referring to your rela- 
ms to your father. Unless it is definitely proved that 
unavoidable accident has caused her death—” 
“You think she’s dead?” cried the young man. 
“That must always be considered a possibility. My 
cond condition is this: unless it is later definitely proved 
that your wife left you of her own free will, you are never 
to resume relations with your father. These are my terms. 
Do you agree?” 


a | 


At last her blinking eyes fixed upon Gerald 


Lawson. 


“What's all this mean, Gerald? 


W ho are 


all these men and how do they come here?” 





“T agree!” When young Hendron had gone Clifford sat 
for a space, considering possibilities, reviewing the complex 


marital mysteries and dramas of New York. No city in 
all the world had such dramas. What a place New York 
was, with its six or seven million people, its riches, its 
ambitions, its glitter, its possibilities to hide safely in the 
city’s multitudes, for anything to happen and yet not be 
known! Yes, anything might happen! For instance, there 
was his own strange marriage. . . . 


UT of the many possible solutions, Clifford saw one 

solution that required that two men should be warned, 

be made to hesitate. Therefore, half an hour Jater, 
Clifford was sitting beside the desk of the older Hendron, 
a gray, dominant man of fifty-five—the kind of man, Clif- 
ford judged, who considered his way always right and who 
considered any method right that would gain his way. 

“I don’t see why that young cub of mine should have 
gone to you with this matter,” Mr. Hendron said brusquely, 
“when he knew I already had Mr. Bradley on the case.” 

“T presume that, since he’s not on good terms with you, 
and you did not like his wife, he wanted an investigation 
made on his own account.” 

“Well—what do you want from me?” demanded the 
older man. 

“Two or three things. 
your daughter-in-law’s mysterious disappearance. 
think it is due to death?” 

“T do not!” 

“Then to what?” 

“Tl tell you what!” snapped Mr. Hendron. “You know 
what she used to be: an ordinary, cheap little actress, who 
liked her good time, scheming to marry some saphead for 
his money. The same old hold-up! I tried to buy her off; 


First I’d like your opinion on 
Do you 





she refused, thinking she could outstay me and get more by 
being taken into the family. Outstay me? Not in her life! 
I outstayed her; she knew she was licked, she got tired of 
the Harlem-flat game she’d been playing, she couldn’t stand 
the gaff—and she’s quietly disappeared into a life of luxury 
with a man she likes and who can pay for the luxury!” 

“In any event,” said Clifford, “it would suit you to have 
that as the explanation. For if I don’t misjudge your son, 
such a situation would break things up between him and his 
wife and send him back to you?” 

“Tt would prove to him that I was right from the start.” 

“And you'd be willing to pay a great deal to prove this?” 

“Certainly I would! When he knows the truth, he'll 
come back to me and be what I want him to be!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hendron. I’ve asked all I wished to 
ask you. But I wish to tell you something. You want your 
son back. If your daughter-in-law is dead, and it is not 
proved to be an accident—or if your own hypothesis turns 
out to be the seeming truth, and it is not proved to be true 
to its last detail—then you will never get your son back 
You know he is a sticker; he has given nie his promise.” 


R. HENDRON had come choking to his feet. 

you! Are you intimating—threatening—" 

Clifford had also risen. “Rather say that I am 

advising you, Mr. Hendron, for your own good You've 
got to have a case without a flaw.” 

Within another half-hour Clifford was in Bradley’s oute: 
office asking to see his enemy. There was no attempt to 
avoid him; within a minute he was in Bradley’s presence 
Bradley asked him to be seated; but did not offer to shake 
hands; there was formal courtesy between these two, but no 
pretense—they knew each other too well. 

[Turn to page #9] 
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Robert Forrest Wilson in the shelter of the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids 








N a glittering morning some thirty-three hundred 
years ago, a group of Theban priests escorted from 
the Nile to a hastily prepared tomb in the desert 
cliffs, the body of a consumptive boy 
Many a time in centuries past similar processions had 
traveled that route, crossing the Nile in cedar boats, and 


Tournaments and pageants gleaming with gold and silver completed the marvellous spectacle 
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then on through the incredibly green levels of the cul- 
tivated lands en the western side until they reached the 
edge of the desert. From this point a causeway of 
limestone rubble, its surface already powdered into white 
dust by the funerary traffic of two centuries, wound upward 
through a narrowing canyon four miles into the heart of a 
range of bleak mountains where, threading a narrow pass. 
it ended in an austere, sun-drenched amphitheatre which we 
call today the Valley of the Kings 

The priests and mourners in this cortege walked afoot, 
but the catafalque was borne on a sledge dragged by several 
oxen yolked abreast It was a splendid creation, this 
sarcophagus or tabernacle—a huge wooden box elaborately 
carved and incrusted on all four sides and on top with gold 
and with brilliant blue faience, in which were 
worked friezes, hieroglyphic legends, magic 
signs, and other decorations. As the desert 
sun beat mercilessly down upon the proces- 
sion, the casket coruscated like an immense 
jewel 


} for the poor dead clay reposing within 
swch magnificence, it had been em- 
balmed, loaded with golden ornaments, 

bandaged in fine linen, and anointed with 
fragrant oils; for this was not ordinary clay 
Weak as it had been in its brief existence, it 
was nevertheless the body of a king, a royal 
Pharaoh, the earthly embodiment of the great 
god Amon Ra. It was the body of Tut-Ankh 
(Amen, whose name we can translate as “The 
Living Image of Amon.” 

Tut-Ankh-Amen was not a great Pharaoh. 
The one event of importance in his short reign 
was that he restored to Thebes the religious 
and political supremacy which had been tem- 
porarily wrested from the city by the dead 
king’s predecessor, Akhnaton the Heretic. And 
in this act Tut-Ankh-Amen was probably noth- 
ing more than a pliant tool in the hands of the 
scheming Theban priests, who took advantage 
of his adolescence and his illness. 

Yet it is to this very obscurity of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen’s that the sophisticated world of 
today, paused in its preoccupation with 
troubles to draw refreshment from a glimpse 
of its own forgotten youth. Tut-Ankh-Amen 
was no foreign conqueror. For him there was 
no spoil of Asia or of Nubia with which to 









endow a college of priests to maintain his tomb worship and 
guarantee him an eternity in blessed Yaru, the Egyptian’s 
paradise. Weak and afraid, he came up to the portal of 
the dark world of demons trusting blindly that posterity 
might leave him undisturbed in his final resting place. 
Posterity was kinder to him than it perhaps meant to be 
Within fifty years Tut-Ankh-Amen was forgotten, and the 
powerful Rameses II was scornfully usurping the boy’s 
statues,and monuments by hammering out Tut-Ankh-Amen’: 
name and substituting his own cartouche on them. Within 
two hundred years the very location of the tomb itself must 
have been lost; for at that time Rameses V, going into the 
same Valley of the Kings to choose a site for his tomb 
selected a spot in the yellow cliff immediately above the 
cavern where Tut-Ankh-Amen’s 
mummy still slept. Such a 
selection, it is reasonable to 
suppose, Rameses would not 
have made, had he been aware 
that the rock was_ hollow 
underneath. 








In King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s time 
the modish dress for men was 
elaborate with embroidery and 
ornament 
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tacle In a gorgeous procession six miles long they followed their young king to the temple 







U McCall’s special correspondent, dispatched from America 
to Luxor expressly to render for our readers a full ac- 
count of the remarkable revelations now being made at 
Tut-Ankh-Amen’s famous tomb, in this first article, just 
received, brilliantly reconstructs the fascinations and mys- 
tery of existence on the Nile three thousand years ago. 


The slaves of Rameses V, tunneling the cliff, dumped few days stood before a closed door, the seals of which 


1ip and the limestone debris down upon the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen indicated that this was an unviolated tomb of a Pharaoh 
yptian s ind buried its entrance under tons of material. Thus dt This has been the dream of the Egyptian archeologists 
rtal of happened that when a few years later the organized bands ever since excavation has been going on—to find an 
posterity f tomb robbers found an El Dorado in this valley, the emperor’s tomb intact, its treasures untouched by the 
tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen went unmolested, while the en- dynastic robbers. Hundreds of tombs had been found, but 
to be iowed and guarded burial places of monarchs mightier than not one royal mausoleum in which the vandal had not pre 
nd th he were thoroughly plundered ceded the scientist. Yet the possibility of such a find was 
boy’s Thus, too, it came about some months ago that two always recognized; for the Egyptian Government, in its 
Amen’: English explorers in the Valley of the Kings, after eight contracts with the excavators, usually specifies that if an 
Within years of systematic excavation, but digging now where they  unviolated tomb of a king be found its entire contents shal! 
if must id no reason to expect to find riches, came to the top step belong to Egypt. 








HE entire reading world was thrilled when 
the Cables across the Atlantic Ocean 
flashed the news that Howard Carter, American 


pilfering of portable gold and silver objects 
(the thievery, no doubt, of priests who had 


ito the of a flight of stone stairs leading down toward the bowels We can imagine the excitement of the English explorers 

tomb of the mountain. They followed down these steps and in a__ the Earl of Carnarvon and his chief archeologist, Mr. Howard ae ge eg 

ve the Carter, as their shaking hands explored these : ' 

Amen’s marvelous seals. No treasure hunter, guided 

uch a by a water-stained map to some secret location rm a 4 

ble to and finding there an iron ring set into the lid 

_ oo of a buried chest, could have been more lifted Why McCall’s sent Mr. Wilson to Egypt 

awe up. Everyone knows now that the promise of . xe ; d 

hollov the closed door was fulfilled. Except for the as Its Special Correspondent : 
| 
4 








death), the tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, with its 
great store of funerary furniture, remained just 
as it was when that ancient procession left his 
mummy there 

The ancient Egyptians believed that what- 
ever a deceased person was to use of enjoy in 
the hereafter must be buried with him in his 
tomb. Poor persons had to be content with 
the bare necessities, but a Pharaoh demanded 
that he be interred with every luxury to which 
his royal life had accustomed him. 

Not only did he make certain of an eternal 
supply of his favorite wines and table deli- 
cacies, but he took with him his entertainments 
and his other pleasures—his musicians, his slim- 
bodied dancing girls, wild animals for the chase 
and weapons to hunt them with, chariots and 
boats for his travel. He furnished his eternal 
house with beds and chairs of ebony, ivory 
and gold, and for his table he brought vessels 


access to the tomb shortly after the Pharaoh’s 





Excavator, working under patronage of Lord 
Carnarvon of England, had discovered the un- 
disturbed tomb of Pharaoh Tut-Ankh-Amen 
who ruled Egypt thirty-three centuries ago. 


The newspaper dispatches, necessarily brief 
ond disjointed since they chronicled each day's 
news, gave no complete picture of the daily 
life of this ancient people. 


MeCall’s believed it is precisely such a 
picture that the public wished to gain and 
immediately sent to Luxor a noted American 
magazine writer, Kobert Forrest Wilson, 
who by examining at first hand these anti- 
quities, should re-create for American readers 
the life and times of King Tut-Ankh-Amen 


In three capital articles Mr. Wilson has 
done this with painstaking brilliancy. Here- 
with is presented the first of these. Together 
they will give readers a faithful view of what 
sort of life was led by our predecessors 
who lived in luxury and civilized magsifi- 
cence when only wild tribes still occupied most 
of Europe and all of America. 
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of alabaster, goid and silver. He took with og 
Skirts were some- him to the tomb his wardrobe of embroidered The tombs of kings and high nobles were hewn with 
$ time times as tight as linens, and whatever other objects his imagina- infinite labor from _ solid rock Even in the largest 
mn was the “hobble” skirt tion dictated, not forgetting the slaves to work of the tombs—and these went three hundred feet or 
y and of hated memory his celestial plantations. [Turn to page 711 
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What Has Happened So Far: 


"ROM semi-starvation and sleeping in Central 

Park, Eris Odell rase to stardom on the screen 

and the leadership of her own film company, 
financed by Albert Smull. 

She had fallen in love with Barry Annan, 
writer of “best sellers,” and now, to complicate 
her happiness, came Eddie Carter, a counterfeiter, 
who had married her early in her life when she 
lived in the country and who had deserted her 
immediately after the ceremony. On the evening 
of his return, Eris took pity upon the ex-convict, 
who was apparently on the verge of starving, and 
gave him food and a couch in her Greenwich 
Village apartment. That very day she had quarreled 
with Smull, whose admiration of her beauty had 
caused him to become obnoxious to her, 


Part Six 


the living-room Eris flung scarf and reticule 
on the sofa, stood for a moment twisting her 
fingers in helpless revolt; then, fighting off 
nervous reaction, she paced the room striving 
to think what to do, what was right to do 
in this emergency. Did she owe this man any- 
thing more than she owed to any sick stranger? 

She went slowly back to the kitchen, Hearing her 
ypproach, her husband had crossed both arms on the table 
and dropped his marred face in them 

“Are you really very ill, Stuart?” she asked calmly. 

“No. I'll go He tried, apparently, to get to his 
feet; fell back on the chair, whimpering. 

There was a small room off the pantry where, in 
emergency, Hattie sometimes slept on a box-couch. “You 
can lie down there for a while if you wish,” she said. She 
helped him get up; he stumbled toward the pantry, guided 
by her, to the couch in the little room beyond. Here he 
sank down and dropped his head between his hands. She 
had turned to leave but halted and looked back at him from 
the pantry doorway 

“T had better call a physician,” she said, frightened by his 
deathly color 

He might have explained that his skin was pasty from 
prison pallor and drugs. Instead he asked for a little more 
whisky. “I don’t want a doctor,” he muttered; “I'll be all 
right after a nap. This whisky will pull me together. You 
go to bed.” After a while he looked up at her, rested so 
his shadowy eyes fixed on her with a sort of stealthy 
intentness 

“You'd better sleep if you can,” she said. “I'll have to 
wake you soon. It is growing very late.” 

“Oh God!” he burst out suddenly, “what a wreck I've 
made of our lives!” 

“Not of mine,” she retorted coolly; and turned to leave 

“I’m sorry,” he whined. “I didn’t mean to get you in 
wrong. I meant to go straight after we were married. But 
they got me wrong, Eris, they got me wrong! It was the 
very last job I ever meant to do. I gave up the plates 
That’s how they let me off with a light one. I'm out 
over a month, now 

“Were you in—in prison?” she demanded with an over 
whelming surge of disgust. 

He began to snivel. “You couldn't get over that. could 
you, Eris? And what I did to you—getting you in wrong 
disgracing you that way 

“I can forget you, in time, if you keep away from me 
But it is terrible to see you—terrible!” He licked his dry 
lips, furtively, always watching her 

“If ever you would let me try to make amends, if you’d 





just let me work for you—slave for you—” For 
an instant she stared at him, incredulous that she 
had heard correctly Then wrath set her cheeks 


ablaze; but her voice remained controlled, and she 
chose and measured her words 

“Listen to me, Stuart I wouldn't let you lift 
a finger for me; I wouldn't let you touch me 
I don’t expect ever to see you again. I don’t want 
even to hear of you. And that’s that!” 


> ERIS ¢ 


He began to snivel again, seated on the edge of the 
box-couch, swaying from side to side. “I know I shouldn't 
have married you. But I wanted to go straight. I was 
madly in love with you, Eris—and I haven’t changed. 
Haven’t you a word for me?” 

She gazed at him with a loathing in which no saving 
spark of anger mitigated the cold disgust. She said, slowly: 
“All I need ever say to you can be said through a lawyer. 
That is all that concerns you. If you wish to lie down, do 
so. I don’t want you here; but I wouldn’t turn a sick 
snake out-of-doors.” 

She left him and went back to her bedroom. For an 
hour she sat there, unstirring, waiting, listening at moments. 
The flush remained on her cheeks; and into her eyes there 
came a glint at times, as where storms brood behind gray 
horizons. 

The day, indeed, had bred storms for Eris, daughter of 
Discord, sitting here in her dim chamber all alone. 


S Eris was entirely alone in the apartment at night, it 
had been her custom to lock and bolt her chamber 
door. - 

So now, when the rapping on her bedroom door aroused 
her, she rose mechanically, still drugged with sleep, made 
her way blindly to the door, and unlocked it. As she opened 
her door so that Hattie could enter and draw her morning 
bath, the sight of the woman’s agitated features startled her. 

Suddenly a 
glimpse of 
Graydon in the 
living-room be- 
yond brought 
the girl to her 
shocked senses. bec 
She walked = 
straight into 
the room where 
her husband 
slouched 
against the 
mantel, his 
hands in his pockets, an unlighted 
cigarette sagging over his chin. 

“Get out of this house!” she 
said in a low voice that quivered. 

“Send that wench of yours to 
the kitchen,” he retorted coolly. 

Suddenly something about this 
man frightened her. It was a 
vague, formless fear. But it was 
fear. She felt the chill of it. 

“Will you leave this house?” 
she managed to say. 

“You listen to me first.” Again 
a swift, indefinite fear silenced her. 
Danger was written all over this 
man. What menaced her she did 
not know, had no vaguest guess. 
But never before had she looked 
into eyes so_ perilous. 

“You may start 
breakfast, Hattie.” 

“Start some for me, 
too,” added Graydon, 
without removing his 
gaze from Eris 

And, when the linger- 
ing servant had gone, 


reluctant and devoured by curiosity, 
Graydon said quietly: “Eris, I want 
you back! That’s what’s the matter. 
Take me back. You won't be sorry.” 

“How long,” said she, “do you sup- 
pose I shall remain married to an ex- 
convict ?” 


“All right; Fil go. But 
you'll go farther yet if you 
don’t let my wife alone” 
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Graydon 
laughed, fished 
in his soiled 
vest for a 
match, lighted 
his cigarette: 
“You’ve con- 
doned what- 
ever I’ve done, 
Eris,” he said. 

“What!” 

“You’ve no 
case. You've 
condoned my 
offense. I guess 
you'll have to 
remain married 
to me, Eris.” 
For a full 
minute she 
failed to under- 
stand, watching him in- 
tently, searching for the 
sinister import of his 
words. Suddenly her 
face flushed scarlet. 

He flung his chewed, 
wet cigarette into the 
fire-place; he was 
trembling all over. 
“You may think it’s 
because you're making 
a wad of money that 
I’m trying to get you 
back! That’s all right, 
too; I’m glad you are 
on easy street. I need 
money, but not much. 

“It’s you I want. 
And whatever you say 
or think, I was in love 
with you when I mar- 
ried you. I had to beat it. It 
drove me almost crazy to 
leave you. Two years ip 
prison drove me crazier. I’ve 
been sick. I'm sick now. I'll 
get well if you take me 
Bk, ...-«). AmB pen 
won't—” He came closer, 
looking intently into her eyes 
“If you won’t—well, there's 
one man who isn’t ever going 
to get you, Eris, and his name’s Albert 
Smull; and the next time I find him 
loafing around you, you'd better kiss him 
good-by. For I'll fix him good!” The 
girl seated herself on the arm of a chair 
Her head was reeling a little, but she 
kept it high. 

“How much money do you want?” 
she asked. 

“I guess five hundred won’t crimp 
you.” 

Her check-book was in her desk 
Seating herself she opened it and wrote 
out the amount he had demanded, blotted 
the strip of yellow paper, gave it to him 

“Now,” she said, “I’ve paid you to 
keep away from me until I free myself 
After that the police can take care of 
you if you annoy me.” 


bony frame was shaking slightly 

and sweat chilled his face. He 
groped for control of what mind _ his 
drugs had spared him, strove to clear it 
of chaos, formulate some thought, som« 
charge of misconduct against. her—some 
thing to involve her with some man 
After a long while he passed his scarred 
fingers over his face, wiping the sweat 
from his eyes. Then he turned, slouched 
toward the door, opened it. 

“You win, Eris,’ he mumbled. H«: 
went, shambling, dull eyed, ghastly, pick 
ing at his face with long, scarred fingers 

As the door closed behind Graydon, Hattie appeared 
from the dining-room and sullenly confronted her mistress 

“I ain’t a-going to stay,” she said. Eris looked up 
blankly, still pale and confused by the gust of passion that 
had swept her. . 

“IT don’t have to work in no such kinda place,” con 
tinued the colored woman doggedly, “and I ain’t a-going to 


A he stood there, stricken dumb, his 
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Mah week’s up Friday, but you pay me up to las’ night, an’ 
I'll go now.” The girl comprehended. A painful color 
urged over her face to the roots of her hair 
“Very well,’ she said in a low voice. She went to her 
desk, opened an account book, then drew a check for the 
balance of the woman’s wages. Hattie took the check, 
hesitated. “Of co’se,” she ventured, “if yo’ wishes me to 
tay, Miss Eris, mah wages will be jess ten dollahs mo’ a 
s. Any real lady would be glad to gimme that foh 
1 does—” 
“IT don’t need you,” said the girl quietly. 
as you can get ready.” 


“Go as soon 


HEN Eris had disappeared, the negress waddled to 
the gas stove, lit it, and started to make herself a 
cup of tea. She meant to do what gastronomic 
amage she could, short of theft. Before the kettle boiled, 
the telephone rang. To ignore it was a haughty pleasure 
for Hattie; but presently African curiosity prevailed and she 
got up and waddled to the telephone, muttering to herself. 

“Yaas, suh?” she replied to some query. 

“No, suh, Mistuh Annan, she ain’t home. 
home ’cept’n myse’f.” 

Annan said: “I’ve some flowers. I’d like to arrange 
them to surprise Miss Odell. Could I bring them around, 
Hattie ?” 

“Suit yo’se’f, suh. It ain’t botherin’ me none.” 

Annan arrived in a few moments, laden with long, flat 
boxes of pasteboard. He remained very busy for half an 
hour or more, arranging the sheaves of fragrant bloom, and 
arrying each vase to its proper place in the three rooms. 
When he had finished, and on his way out, he stopped to 
speak to Hattie at the dining-room door 

“Please ask Miss Odell to call me up when she returns,” 

, be said. 
“T suppose she has gone to the studio,” he added. 


Dey’s nobody 


“IT don’t know, suh. Miss Eris’ husband he stz 
las’ night. I guess she’s payin’ him a call, maybe.” 
stared at her as though she suddenly had gone mad. 

“Yaas, suh,” continued the negress, “I’se quit, I has. 
Too many doin’s in this here flat to suit me. I guess you 
all didn’t know Miss Eris had a husband sleepin’ here,” she 
added with a bland malignance that stunned him. He in- 
spected her in silence for a moment, then turned sharply 
on his heel and went downstairs. His taxi was waiting. He 
drove directly home, entered his study, and sat down to 
the sorry business of waiting. 

All the morning and afternoon he waited there, his face 
white and set, his grim gaze fixed on space. About five 
o'clock he called up. The house did not answer. Eris had 
asked him not to call her at the studio for obvious reasons; 
but now he decided to do so. 

He got the doorman, Flynn. 

“Yes, sir; Miss Odell come in half an hour ago.” 

“Is the company working?” inquired Annan nervously. 

“No, sir, nobody’s here today except Miss Odell and Mr. 
Smull. Hold the wire, please.” 

After a minute or two the doorkeeper’s voice: 
busy, sir. She can’t talk to you now—” 

“Did Miss Odell tell you to say that?” 

“No, Mr. Smull told me she couldn’t talk to nobody 
just now.” 

“Call up Mr. Smull again and tell him Mr. Annan wishes 
to speak to Miss Odell at once!” 

Annan waited. Suddenly Smull’s voice: “Annan?” 


“She’s 


’ 


rry, but the little lady can’t be interrupted just now—’ 
Yes, she can. She isn’t working. Tell her to come to 
the wire!” 
“There’s a business conference—” 
“Will you kindly say to her that I wish to speak to—” 
“Sorry,” interrupted Smull, and hung up in his ear. 


Something in Annan’s eyes had alarmed her and a vision of Smull’s heavy black pistol and a swift intuition that Smull was capable of using 
it on anybody except himself—these thoughts paralyzed her tongue 


Annan picked up his hat, descended the stairs, and 
went out 


About five minutes after he left the house his telephor 


rs. Sniffen answered it, and recognized the voice of 
inquiring for Annan 

Eris hung up the receiver of the telephone in the 
directors’ office at the studio, where Smull stood 

“Now will you believe me?” he demanded. “And for 
God’s sake, be charitable and overlook what a man says 
and does when he’s drunk—” 

“I don’t think you were 

“I was, I tell you! I carry it that way. I turn ugly 
When I get a few highballs in me I’m a different kind of 
ee Look here, Eris, if you'll be a sport and call 
it off, I'll give you my word, as long as you and I are 
friends, never to touch a drop of anything!” 

“I wish you would let me alone,” she said colorlessly. 

“Listen, Eris. After all, I’ve given you your chance 
haven’t I? I’ve backed you with real money. Except for 
that one break last night I’ve played square, haven’t I? 
All right. Are you going to quit me cold?” 

“T’ve got to.” 

“You're going to put this outfit on the bum? 
going to walk out on us?” 

“Tt’s what you've done, Mr. Smull, not I. You've 
spoiled any pleasure I might have had‘in workiffg for you 
I couldn’t go on here. I couldn’t do good work. When 
you told me, last evening, that I was out, you were right.” 


” 


You're 


HE walked slowly past him to the door and out across 
the great, barnlike place all littered with the lumber 
and canvas of half-demolished sets, to her dressing-room 
—a built-in affair with its flimsy partition adjoining the 
director’s office. 
[Turn to page 26] 
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AL om ¥. RANKLAND 
i iS ine had knocked 
reckless parts 
of the Eng 
world till the age o 
thirty-five. 
over a matter of man-killing. True, 
the man deserved to be killed: he 
the English law against murder is not 
appeased by these considerations 
land too diligently, however, and it 
would never have caught him in 
but he couldn’t. This time it was a matter of a 
super-sheik’s sister or wife. Frankland did not 
diligently enough, and would have caught him 
in Morocco. So Frankland came down to 


4 ‘yi a bout the 
Be lish - speaking 
Then he took refuge in Morocco, 
had done a dishonorable thing, but 
It was not searching for Frank 
Morocco, if he could have kept quiet; 
know which. The super-sheik sought for him 
Hajaba, the queer little port, Tunis way, and 


gave himself up at the English Residency, to 
be sent home for trial for his prior offense 
Orderly hanging was, he reasoned, the lesser 


of the evils which threatened him; and besides 
he would plead self-defense, and, alternatively, 


unendurable provocation, and a fair fight 
The Resident was greatly embarrassed by the presence of the 
huge, Moorish-clad fugitive within his gates and of the 


super-sheik and his wild followers and the snarling local 
mob without 

“It is touch and go whether they'll respect the Residency,” 
e told the prisoner. “I don’t care for myself, but—damn 
it all! 1’ my sister here 

“If they threaten to attack your place,” Frankland said 
“L'll give myself up, of course; but I think they'll respect 


the ¢ 1 Tag 

By this he meant the British flag. They did respect 
it, and merely urged legal and diplomatic reasons for the 
surrender of the prisoner to them The Consul resisted 
these arguments firmly The man was a British subject, he 
tated, and held him for trial for a British offense 
4 capital « e—and he had already Marconigraphed for 
the liner Armadillo to call in and take him home—and the 
ooner tl better 

But in England,” the super-sheik protested, almost 
teartully they only hang 

Phat is about the si of his deserts,’ the Resident 
retorted. He said as much to his sister, a well-favored lady 
of thirtygyears and a hundred whims, who had come cut to 
Hajaba to keep house for him, and to one Davis, who had 
come out alter the sister 

Davis agreed, but his sister demurred “He was ready 
to give himself up rather than endanger us,” she protested 
‘There ought to be a better use than hanging for a man 
like that 

“Sheik ister and so on,” Davis sneered 

The Consul’s sister’s ideas about six-foot men were the 
bitterne of Davi lif He was only five feet seven 


but a ten-foot giant 
could not have wanted 
her more. 

“I daresay you 
would do the same if 
you had the chance,” 
she retorted. 

She was sharp- 
tongued, as ladies of 
thirty are apt to be 
Davis went white with 
rage, and for once 
dared to be rude to her, retaliating with equal bitterness 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “you would. Those big, fair 
ruffians have an extraordinary attraction for some women.” 
Davis was only five feet seven 

“Naturally,” she said calmly, though she was pale with 
anger too. “He is big and fair; a very handsome man, and 
brave. From what I hear from Lucy Green, he only did 
what a man would do, a real man. He is that, I think.” 

“Anyhow,” Davis snarled, “he will hang.” That was 
when the Resident’s sister made up her mind that Frankland 
should not hang, if she could prevent it 


HE spoke to her brother first about the subject 
“After all,” she observed, “he’s a fellow Englishman; 
and Lucy Green wrote that it was a fair duel, and 
with a man who said things about his mother; and they 
do fight in the Colonies—the wild parts of them.” 

“It wasn’t in a _ sufficiently wild part,” the Resident 
commented. “That was his mistake. I’m dashed if I blame 
the beggar much; but I don’t make the law, Beatrice. And 
he’s a pretty loose fish anyway.” 

“I suppose you wouldn't be sorry if he escaped?” she 
inquired 

“Nowhere to escape to,” the Resident observed. “He 
has the option. You know that he isn’t even guarded. He 
isn’t such a fool as to leave sanctuary. Don’t you be a fool.” 

She spoke next to her most trusted Moorish handmaiden. 
The handmaiden considered it a woeful pity that such a 
fine man should hang; but that, she thought, was better 
than falling into the hands of the super-sheik. There was 
certainly no escape from Hajaba, she assured her mistress 
The sheik and his friends were watching everywhere. There 


“Most of those dirty beggars hanging 
about outside the gardens will be spies 
ofthe sheik . . . theyll watch you” 
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The Use foraMan 


By Owen Oliver 
Illustrated by Walter Hayn 
Ai tale of dark, desert vengeance, 


and of the opportunity it gave a 
man to retrieve a worthless past 





was a cordon round the Residency; no less real because 
unobtrusive. 

Then, it was that the Consul’s sister resolved upon a 
desperate expedient—an appeal to Davis, whom she always 
expected to manage. 

“I am sorry I hit you on the raw upon the matter of 
height, Ivor,” she said with a friendly laugh; “but you're 
too big to bear malice. I look upon your chivalrous stature 
as seven feet! Really, that chap is a fellow Englishman 
you know! Don’t you think—?” 


AVIS looked at her; and thought: A_ wild-minded 

woman; possibly capable of throwing him over for 

this wicked fair giant, but the giant was safely locked 
up; he couldn’t get away. So he might as well preserve 
Beatrice’s idea of his chivalry by assisting him to try! 

“If it’s a matter of disguises, or anything of that sort,” 
he said slowly, “I'll speak to him, if you like.” 

“No,” she said. “I will.” 

“You ought not to have anything to do with him 
Davis objected. “You might—” He paused 

“Might what?” she demanded sharply. “I’m not a sheik 
sister, as you insinuated I was.” 

“You are the woman I want to marry,” Davis told her 
“You know that.” 

“Well, don’t make it impossible by displaying the fact 
that you’d never trust me to speak to another man!” 

“It wasn’t a matter of mistrust,” he informed her, “but 
of common sense. They'll be watching. Most of thos 
dirty beggars hanging about outside the gardens will be 
spies of the sheik. If they see you talking to him, they'll 
watch you.” 

“It wills be a good thing to draw suspicion to me, if 
you are going to be the one to do it,” she countered 
“Obviously you mustn’t talk to him. So I must, becaus: 
there’s no one else. I shall keep him in his place, don't 
you fear!” 

The talk had occurred that afternoon. They had put 
the fugitive in an outhouse in the Residency gardens, whic! 
were sanctuary; unguarded, because it meant capture by 
the sheik to step outside. The Resident’s sister walked in 
the garden while her brother and Davis were having their 
siesta and she should have been having hers; passed dowr 
the walk between the giant cactuses and enormous plantains 
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“Some men are born with a devil in them—” he said. 


into the little grove of plebeian prickly pears and aristo- 
cratic palms which stood before the outcast’s hut; stalked 
n past it, with her haughty little head in the air, ready 
to be spoken to and to snub. He did not speak, just rose 
nd bowed and sat down again and went on with his 
cigarette, leaning against the door post of the hut, and 
gazing through half-closed eyes at the blue bay and the 
blue waters beyond, which merged almost imperceptibly 
into the blue sky It was a day, he was thinking, most 
repugnant to hanging . , and the Resident’s sister 
oked like a goddess against the sky. A woman with a 
burning volcano under that cool white drill! . Nice 


little nose ! 


She walked back presently; looked at him; half passed; 
stopped. “How did you come to this?” she asked abruptly 

“You probably know as well as I,” he suggested. “No 

ubt your brother has told you the sheik’s account. I 
pect you may take that as pretty correct.” 

“I think he kept some back,” she remarked shrewdly. 
We did not make out if it was his wife or only his sister.” 

“Neither did I!” said Frankland 

“Then,” the Resident’s sister charged him, “you are 


cuilty of both offenses! That wasn’t what I referred to, 


ywever. What, precisely, are you going to be sent to 
England for?” 


and she had a little thrill of fear of him. Somehow 
she rather liked the feeling. In her ideal of six-foot 
inhood there had always been a thrill like that! Davis 
is a good man and well-to-do, and many other things, 
it he did not make her feel like that. “I have not,” Frank- 
nd said quietly, “many days to look at the blue sea, and 


Pea tbe be set his teeth and looked up at her then; 


the blue sky, or to bask in the sun. Soon it will be a prison 


ll, and afterward another, or, anyway—‘Left the warm 
recincts of the cheerful day.’ You learned that at school, I 
ippose? One doesn’t appreciate it, until it is interpreted 
circumstances. Why should your curiosity disturb one 

f my measured moments by raking up bad memories?” 
“Because, perhaps,” she told him, “it isn’t only curiosity.” 
He looked very hard at her then. A very nice little nose; 


and in a nice setting 


“Tf,” he said, “you have a kindly thought that I might 


escape—? Disguises and all that—? Kind lady, it is no use. 


The place is closcly watched. I probably shouldn’t go fifty 
rds before being seized. Even if I did, a stranger in any 
f the villages round here would be noted and detected at 


once. There is no escape; but I thank you for the thought.” 


“You assume thet I had the thought,” she remarked. 
She fanned her face with her handkerchief. He picked a 
fanlike plantain leaf and gave it to her. 

“You had,” he said. “Hadn’t you?” 

“TI could have found you disguises,” she murmured, “if 
that had been any use.” 

“Again I thank you,” he acknowledged. “They would 
not be of use; and ten to one those who furnished them to 
you would at once warn my friend, the sheik. Do you 
know, I am very grateful—very grateful.” 

“And you won't tell me about—it?” she asked. 

“Oh!” he said. . “That! I met a man out from England, 
who said things of my mother, in years past. It was a 
fair fight; and I killed him. That is all.” 

“They won’t hang you for that,” she declared. 

“Penal servitude is worse,” he commented. “If I have 
the chance on the voyage, I shall go overboard.” 

“You will try to swim to shore?” she asked eagerly. 

“Shore? Oh, we shan’t be near that; except when we 
go through the Straits of Gibraltar. If I could get out 
there—I don’t suppose I can get out at all;—and if it were 
at night—it probably won’t be;—and I were not noticed—” 

“Wait!” she cried. “Wait! The wireless said that the 
Armadillo would be here at four. Yes. It should go through 
the Straits at night. It is just over thirty hours’ journey; 
and she will leave here at about six in the evening. Can 
you swim for several miles?” 

“Probably. If we were near the Moorish coast—Ape’s 
Hill and all that—I might do it. They wouldn’t know of 
me up there. Make a slave of me probably. I'd get away 
some day, with luck. But they'll hug the Spanish side 
I'd have to land at Gibraltar, if at all. There they'll know 
of me; or make inquiries.” 

“What you want,” the Resident’s sister reflected, 
boat to pick you up and land you in Spain.” 

“Or an airplane,” he laughed, “or a large-size dove to 
catch me up in its talons and bear me to an ark or a 
Mount Ararat. Nothing else is of any use, kind lady. Don’t 
worry about me. I get my deserts.” 

“T—don’t—know,” she murmured. “I don’t think you 
quite deserve—the trial in England. You do deserve to be 
caught by the sheik, of course. Why did you do it?” 

“Well,” he said reflectively, “I suppose a man must do 
something !” 

“He ought,” the Resident’s sister told him severely, “to 
be of some use in the world.” 

“Use? Use means use to somebody,” Frankland said 
thoughtfully. “When there isn’t a ‘somebody—’” 


‘ 


‘is a 





“And some women—women like the Sheik’s sister!” 


“That,” she cried, “is no reason why there should be 
‘anybodies!’ If I did find a way of helping you to escape, 
I should expect you to become very different.” 

“The leopard doesn’t change his spots,” he said. “Some 
men are born with a devil in them—” 

“And some women,” murmured the Resident’s sister. 
“Women like the sheik’s sister, I mean. Well, I hope she 
was only his sister.” 

“IT hope so,” Frankland agreed. 

“What an exciting picture you must have of me in a super- 
sheik’s tent with a beautiful Oriental! Ah well, I saw only 
her garden, into which her slave enticed me, the little hussy. 
I can’t help being a mortal man and not a very bright 
specimen. I am not, however, without the grace to see the 
worshipful in others. I mean you.” He rose and towered 
above her earnestly. “The memory of your wish to help 
me will be one of the pleasant things I'll have all my life. 
At the end, if—” 

“Ssh!” She stopped him. “You must try to escape.” 

“There is no escape,” he declared; “and very probably 
that’s best for the world. I seem to be a man who isn’t 
very much use to anybody.” 

“But you might be if you tried,” she mused. “i wish 
I could think of a way- I must go in now. They will 
look for me, when they wake up.” 

“They ?” Frankland questioned; but she did not answer 
She went indoors and sat reflecting, with her chin on her 
hand, till Davis came from his siesta and found her 

“He says it’s not the slightest use trying to escape in a 
disguise,” she stated. “They'd find out. I suppose they 
would. Ivor, I can’t stick the idea of the man’s being 
hanged; a great hearty fellow like that. Be a big chap 
and help me to find a way of escape for the poor devil.” 

“What is he to you?” Davis wanted to know, almost 
fiercely. 


rather a type that I idealized, I think.” 

“A warning to give up idealizing and” settle down 
to—er—practical life,” he told her. “Look here, Beatrice 
You’ve known for four years that I—” 

“Yes, yes. I'll think of it, Ivor 
how it could be done. Listen 
“Well,” said Davis slowly, when she had finished, “T 
tell you candidly that I’d just as soon the fellow was hanged 
or drowned. I wouldn’t run any risk for him; but since 
you want my services for your whim I can’t refuse them 
[Turn to page 46] 


Jina an Englishman,” she declared “He is rather 
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What Has Happened in Part One 


FRANCES THOROLD felt that 

Youth and the possibility of Love 
lay far behind her. She had drudged 
away the best years of her life as 
secretary to an English bishop, a man 
whose fanatical devotion to his church 
left him scant room for dispensing 
personal kindness. A nervous break- 
down coupled with the Bishop’s chance 
discovery of Frances and his nephew, 
Montague Rotherby, alone together 
in the moonlit garden of the palace, 
led to an abrupt dismissal of Miss 
Thorold by her employer. 

Rotherby, strangely moved by the 
girl’s plight, offered her a position. 
Somewhat hesitantly, Frances accept- 
ed, and, following Rotherby’s advice, 
went for a few weeks’ rest to a little 
town on the moors. Rotherby has just 
driven out and seen for the first time, 
the transforming effects of her con- 
valescence. 


Part Two 


Spay HE description that Frances had given 
yy | = of the lodging she had found for 
A® *} herself in that littke Devon village on 

‘ a the edge of the moors gave a very 
eed fair impression of the hospitality she 

enjoyed. The place was scrupulously 

clean, and, beyond this, quite comfortless. The 
fare was cottage fare of the very plainest. Her 
hostess was content to bestow upon her lodger 
the bare necessaries of life and no more 

But she had been happy during that fortnight 
of enforced rest after leaving the palace. The 
solitude and the boundless leisure of her days had 
brought healing to her tired soul. She was 
beginning to feel equipped to face the world 
afresh. She was looking forward to taking up 
ecretarial work again of an infinitely more con- 
genial character. She was prepared to take refuge 
once more in professional absorption, resolutely 
banishing all misgivings regarding the man who 
had hidden with her in the bishop’s garden. 

They had been cast forth as Adam and Eve, 
and neither of them would ever enter that garden 
azain. Their intercourse since that night had been 
of the very briefest. Rotherby had obtained from 
her an address by which he could find her at any 
time. His attitude had been as businesslike as 
her own, and she had been reassured. She had 
agreed to take a three weeks’ holiday before enter- 
ing upon her new duties, and now had come this 
He had followed her to tell her that he would 
not now need her until the winter 

It had been a blow. He would have to under- 
stand that she could not wait; but he had 
shown her great kindness, and if he really desired 
her services, she would try to find some temporary 
work till he should be ready 








O ran her thoughts on that summer evening as 
she waited for his coming with a curious mix- 
ture of eagerness and reluctance. She marveled 

at the kindness of heart that had prompted his 
interest in her. If she had been an ardent, ani- 
mated girl, it would have been a different matter. 


Her youth was gone, she thought, had fled by 
like a streak of sunshine on a gray hillside, and 
nly the grayness remained It was thus that 


he viewed herself, and that any charm could 
possibly have outlived those years of drudgery 
he did not for a moment suspect 

There came the click of the garden-gate, and 
he started with a sharp jerk of every pulse 











Again, befor he could check it, the hot color rushed up 
ird to her fat temples She stood, strangely tens« 
istening He came up the path with his easy saunter She 
knew it for the step of a man of the world. None of the 
llage men walked thus—with this particular species of 
leisurely decision, unhurried assurance. He strolled betweer 
the line of hollyhocks and sunflowers and spied her by the 
Vil low 
Ah! Hullo! May I come in this way?” He stepped 
over the low sill into the room. It was growing dusk. The 
tir was extraordinarily sweet 
She gave hi no word of greeting Somehow the 
ion was too ul ventional for that. Or was it merely 
anner of h ntrance—the supreme confidence of his 
timacy with her—that made conventional things impos 
ible He entered her presence without parley, because 
} ishy he kK \ I “W ild be glad to see him The 
reath caught oddly in her throat. Was she glad? 

T} of her lim but she was aware of 

lt i i from which she could 

t breal S laid hes before him almost 
vit! it W 

He took the ind looked at then one after another 
with bvious interest You've got the atmosphere!” he 

aid And the rm! They're like yourself, Miss Thorold 
No, if 1 t id flatter It there, but one can’t tell where 
ies Ah, what's t He was looking at the pictures 
witt e\ iterest 
That is tl ittle child at Tetherstones,” she said. “It 
ly an impression—not good at ali. I couldn't get the 
pneal of her— the prettiness. It isn’t even finished 
But tl ver You must finish this.” Rotherby 
uid the sketch aside and turned to her. “Miss Thorold 
I’ ome for a talk—a real talk Don't freeze me! Hi 

n (© pa the narrow ro restlessly, impatiently 

‘You accused me of letting you down this morning.’ 
he said And I protest against that It wasn’t fair 
You've got a wrong impression of me.’ 

She replied with that slight humorous lift of the eye 
brow that was characteristic of her. “I really didn’t put it 
quite like that—even in my heart, Mr. Rotherby I ow 

1 too much for that.” He flung round as if at the prick 
of a goad What do you owe me? Nothing whatever! 
Let’s talk sense, Miss Thorold! You don’t owe me anything 
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Suddenly she saw him stiffen and realized that they were no longer alone. 


except perhaps some sort of 
reparation for the restless nights 
you have made me go through.’ 

Frances stood quite straight 
ind motionless. She did not at 
tempt to answer. She only faced 
him very steadily in the failing 
ight 

“Do you know what I mean? 
She only made a movement of negation and stood as one 
awaiting an explanation 

He bent toward her. “Don’t you know what I mean, 
you wonderful woman? Haven't you known from the 
very beginning, you Circe, you enchantress?” His arms 
came out to her with the words He caught the slim 
shoulders, and in a moment he had her against his breast 

“Oh!” gasped Frances, and said no more, for he pressed 
her so closely to him that no further words could come 
She did not resist him. Burningly, afterward, she remem- 
bered her submission, remembered how, panting, her lips 
met his, and were held and crushed till blindly she fought 
for breath but not for freedom. She was as it were borne 
on a great wave of amazed exultation. That he should love 
her—that he should love her! Ah, the marvel of it—and 
the gladness that was like to pain! 


NCE in the night she arose and went to the little 
cottage window, since sleep was impossible. There 
came to her there the echo of the words: 

“T tell you to go, because I cannot stop your sinning 
until you have endured your hell and—if God is merciful— 
begun to work out your own salvation.” So clearly they 
fell upon her consciousness that she felt as if they had_ been 
uttered by her side 

As if stricken with blindness, she stumbled back into 
the room and lay down. All her former doubts swept over 


Tetherstones 


Illustrated by H.R. Ballinger 


her afresh in a black cataract of misgiving. So she lay 
chastising herself with the scorpions of shame and fear 
because she had dared to dream that love could ever come 
to her At last, in that terrible vigil, she found words 
wherewith to pray, “O God, keep me from making a 
mistake! Let me die sooner! Let me die!” And though 
no answer came to her then, tears came instead and washed 
the burning anguish away. Afterward she slept. 


FTER breakfast the next morning, she set forth on a 
three-mile tramp to the nearest town to buy a news 
paper, promising herself to spend the afternoon answer- 

ing advertisements. About a mile from the village, she cam¢ 
to the farm called Tetherstones, and here, somewhat to her 
surprise, she was joined by the dog, Roger. Beaming and 
jolly, he yefused to pay any attention to her efforts to 
discourage him 

They went. on together till Tetherstones was left far 
behind. Then, at last, Frances, growing weary, sat down 
to rest, and Roger came to lie beside her. 

After a time there came a tramp of hoofs along th: 
white, sandy track, 1nd she saw a man on horseback coming 
toward them through the glare. Roger sat up sharply and 
gulping, ceased to pant. She saw that his eyes were fixed 
upon the horseman. She waited with a strange expectancy 
The dazzling sunshine made it impossible for her to se 
what manner of man the rider was until he was abreast 
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The bent figure of an old man was coming toward them over the grass 


By Ethel M.Dell 


Famous Author of “Charles Rex” 


“The Lamp in the Desert,;'etc. 


her. Then she realized that he was broad and heavy of 
ld. He wore a cap drawn down over his eyes. The 
idden checking of the horse made her start. “Roger!” a 
eep voice said. “What the devil are you doing here?” 
Roger started also, and she felt his quiver of guilt. 
“Roger!” the newcomer said again. Roger crept for- 
vard with a slinking air as if he yearned for a deep hole 
which to bury himself. The man on horseback waited, 
lite motionless, till the dog reached his foot, then suddenly 
leaned down and struck him a stinging cut with his 
riding-whip. Frances, her hands gripped in the heather on 
oth sides of her, uttered an involuntary exclamation. The 
rseman, preparing to go on, paused. “Did you speak, 
idam?” he asked, scowling at her from under the peak 
his cap. She collected herself and rose to the occasion 
“No! There are no words for a thing of that sort,” she 
iid, icily contemptuous. He put up a hand, ironically 
urteous, and saluted her. The dog fell in behind and 
meekly followed him 
She arose and pursued her way. Fordestown was a 
ng way off, further than she had anticipated, and she 
gan after a while to wonder if she had done wisely in 
attempting the walk. She felt lonely after Roger had left 
her. The great spaces of the moors had a bewildering effect 
ipon her tired senses. After what seemed an endless period 
ot walking, she came to a cross-track with no indication 
as to whither the branching by-path led. There was no 


habitation in sight, no sign of life 
beyond that of the larks singing 
interminably in the blazing blue 
overhead, no possibility of know 
ing in which direction she ought 
to turn. Her heart began to fail 
her a little, and she sat down 
again to consider the problem 
The distant hills swam before her 
eyes. She sank deep into the heather and closed her eyes 

She slept for hours, and she would have slept for 
hours longer, but for the interruption. She sat upright 
in the heather, gasping, still trammeled in the meshes of 
sleep, defenseless, to find the day nearly spent and a curtain 
of mist surrounding her; and, within that curtain, most 
terribly alone with her, she also found Montague Rotherby 

“Found!” he said, and laughed with a triumph that 
seemed to stab her. “I’ve had a long hunt for you. Have 
you been hiding here all day?” 

“No,” she said, through lips that felt strangely stiff 
“I lost my way. I fell asleep. I am just going to 
Fordestown.” 

“Going to Fordestown! 
were you going there?” 


Ur accion she answered him: “I had a bad night, 
and I decided—in the morning—that—I had better 
look for work.” 

“Why did you decide that?” he said 

She made a more determined stand against him 
natural, isn’t it? I have always been independent.” 

“Till you met me,” he said. She summoned her courage 
and faced him, though she knew that she was crimson and 
quivering. “I shall go on being independent,” she said, 
“until we are married.” She expected some subtle change 
of countenance, possibly some sign of discomfiture, as thus 
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boldly she took her stand. But at once he 
defeated her expectations. He met her announce-’ 
ment with complete composure. 

“Oh, I think not,” he said. “After what 
happened yesterday, we won't talk nonsense of 
that kind today. What is the matter, sweetheart ? 
Has someone been troubling you?” 

The reproach of his tone pierced her. She hid 
her face against his breast. “I couldn’t help it. 
You must make allowances. There has been no 
time for—love-making—in my life.” 

“There’s time now,” he said, and again she 
heard in his voice the note of triumph that had 
so deeply disquieted her. “Frances! Put your 
arms around my neck and tell me you are mine!” 

She shrank, hiding her face more deeply. 

“T can’t,” she whispered back. 

He felt for her face and turned it upward 
“You will presently,” he said, and bending, kissed 
her, holding her lips with his till she broke free 
with a mingled sense of shame and self-reproaci. 

“Don’t you realize that I love you?” he said. 
“Do you think I am going to lie awake all night 
for you, and then not hold you in my arms when 
we meet?” He laughed as he uttered the ques- 
tion, but it had a passionate ring. His lean, 
sunburnt face had a drawn look that oddly 
touched her pity. She was even moved to com- 
punction. 

“T am sorry,” she said. “I thought—perhaps— 
it was just—a passing fancy.” 

“My fancies don’t pass like that,” said 
Montague. She could not answer him. He had 
her defeated, powerless. But still deep in her 
heart, the doubt and the wonder remained. Was 
this indeed love that had come to her? If so, 
why was she thus afraid? Yet she met his lips 
with her own, for somehow he made her feel! 
that she owed it to him. 

“That’s better,” he said, when he suffered her 
to go again. “Now, what are your plans? Are 
you still wanting to go to Fordestcwn?” 

She looked at him. “Do you know—I haven’t 
had anything to eat all day—not since breakfast ?” 

“Good heavens!” he said. “You've been 
wandering about the moor starving al! this time?” 
She smiled. His concern touched her. Not for 
years had anyone expressed any anxiety for her 
welfare. 

“Not wandering about much,” she said. “I 
got as far as this this morning, and then, while I 
was considering which way to go, I fell asleep.” 
She glanced about her uneasily. “Do you think this fog is 
going to get any worse?” 

“Oh no!” he said iightly. “They often come up like 
this in the evening. But look here! I can’t have you 
starving. We had better make for Fordestown after all.” 

“Oh!” she said with rclief. “Then if we can only get 
there, you can motor me back to Brookside.” 

“The point is to get there,” said Montague. He drew 
her hand through his arm with decision and began to lead 
her up one of the sandy tracks 


OOKING back upon that walk later, it seemed to her 
that they must have covered miles. It was not easy 
going. The track was rough, sometimes stony, some- 

times overgrown. She stumbled often from weariness and 
exhaustion; and still they went on endlessly over the moor 
It began to grow dark, and at last Frances became really 
anxious 

“I am sure we are wrong. This path leads to nowhere.” 

“It leads to Fordestown,” he declared stubbornly, “if you 
keep on long enough.” 

“I don’t think I can keep on much longer,” she said. 

“I told you it was miles,” said Montague. She heard 
the sullen note in his voice, and her heart sank. Progress 
was becoming increasingly difficult. Very soon they would 
not be able to see the path. She stood still suddenly, 
obedient to an inner urging that would not be denied. “Oh, 
let us go back!” she said. He pressed her arm to his side 
with sharp insistence and drew her on. “Don’t be ridiculous! 
Do you want to spend the night in the open moor?” 

She yielded to him, feeling she had no choice. But 
her alarm was increasing with every step she took. It 
seemed to her that they were actually beginning to climb 
one of the tors! Now and again. they stumbled against 
boulders. And it was growing very cold. The*dgifting fog 
had turned to rain. Her feet had been wet for some time 
and now her clothes were clinging about her, heavy with 
damp. She felt chilled to the bone, and powerless to do 
anything but go whither she was led. And then quite sud 
denly she seemed as it were to reach a point where en- 
durance snapped. She pitched forward. 

“T can’t go!” she cried out. “I can’t go—any farther!” 

He caught her as she fell. She was conscious of the 
brief physical comfort afforded by the warmth of his body 
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“I bought you here,” he said. “You fainted. Now 
you've got back your senses, for heaven’s sake keep them! 
This is just an old cattle-shed on the moors, and it’s all 
the shelter we shall get tonight.” 

“Oh!” said Frances, and in her voice dismay and relief 
It was better than the open moor 

He spoke again with a species of humorous ruefulness 
“Here we are, and here we've got to stay! The fog has 
defeated us. We can’t hope to move before morning.” 
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midst of the din she thought she heard a woman’s voice crying frantically for help 


A hand suddenly touched her, and she started with in- 
voluntary shrinking. A great shivering came over her, and 
for a space she struggled to control her chattering teeth 

“You are cold,” he said. 

“Yes; dreadfully cold 
than being out in the open, 
where we are?” 

“I lost my way,” he said moodily. She reached out to 
him a trembling hand, and realized that he was standing 
propped against the wall beside her. He stooped quickly, 
grasping her cold fingers 

“Frances, we've got to face it. You may as well give 
in to circumstances. We're both of us helpless.” His voice 
had an odd urgency. It was as if he pleaded with her. 

“Oh, I quite realize that,” she said, and she strove to 
force a practical note into her reply. “We've been very 
unlucky, but what can’t be cured must be endured. We 
shall come through it somehow.” She would have removed 
her hand, despite the physical reluctance to relinquish the 
warmth of his, but he held it fast. 

“You don’t want me to go?” he said. 

“Oh no!” she returned briskly. “I am not so selfish and 
unreasonable as that. We must just make the best of it 
We must just—just—” She broke off. Her teeth were 
chattering again, and in the effort to check them, she forgot 
the words she was trying to utter. 


But never mind! It—it’s better 
isn’t it? You have no idea 


HE felt him bend lower, and found him kneeling by her 

side. “It’s no good offering you my coat,” he said. 

“There’s no warmth in it. ides, it’s wet through. 
But I’m not going to let you die of cold for all that—just for 
the sake of an idiotic convention. Frances, sweetheart, I’m 
going to hold you in my arms.” 


Fear stabbed her—sharp and agonizing. “Oh no!” shé 
said, and drew back from him. “Not here! Not now!” 

“That means you don’t trust me,” he said. 

“IT would if I could,” she made desperate answer. 
but 

“But—” he echoed grimly, and let her go. She heard him 
get up from his knees, and breathed a sigh of thankfulness. 


“But— 


a sudden glare in the darkness. Her eyes turned in- 

stinctively, though dazzled, to the light. She saw his 
face, and again instinctively she shrank. For in the eyes 
that sought her own there burned a fire that seemed to 
consume her. He was lighting a cigarette. He looked at 
her above it, and his look held a question she dared not 
answer. Again a terrible shivering caught her. The light 
went out, and she covered her face The man spoke no 
further word. He smoked his cigarette in the darkness til! 
presently it was finished, and then he threw down the 
glowing end and ground it under his heel. The silence 
between them, like the darkness, was such as could be felt 
Only the drip, drip of the rain sounded—oddly metallic 
like the tofling of a distant bell. 

A sense of unreality descended upon her. She must have 
dozed, for suddenly, as one returning from a long distance, 
she started to the sound of her name, and realized Montague 
once more—Montague whom she had forgotten. With a 
great start she awoke to find herself in his arms. She 
made an instinctive effort to free herself; but he held her 
to his breast, and she was too numbed to resist. 

“I can’t stand it,” he said. “I can’t stand by and let 
you die. Frances, you are mine. Do you hear? You are 

[Turn to page 22] 


Fs cabs later there came the rasp of a match and 
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~/K SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 





For today’s dinner! Which of these 


tempting vegetable purées? 











You know how smooth and rich and delicious a 
vegetable puree can be! With many people it is the 
favorite kind of soup, not only on Fridays, but also for 
lunch or dinner any day. Here’s delightful variety for 
your choice in these famous Campbell’s purees, made 
without meat. They are pure vegetable blends—the 
tonic juices of ruddy tomatoes, the daintiness and 
nourishment of tender peas, choice asparagus or snowy 
celery, enriched with golden butter and seasoned by 
a master hand. Frequently you will wish to enjoy 
the extra richness of Cream Soups, so easily prepared 
with milk or cream, as described on the labels of 
Campbell’s Tomato, Pea, Celery and Asparagus Soups. 
Wonderfully wholesome for the children! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Nameless 


River 
‘By Vingie E. Roe 
Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


Conclusion 


HERIFF SELWOOD had a visitor. The pros 
pector, John Smith, rode into his ranch yard 
and sat judging him with shrewd eyes 
“Sheriff,” he said, “I’ve a notion that you and 
I could have a pleasant and perhaps a profit 
able talk. Will you saddle a horse and ride 

out with me?” 

Selwood went into his stable and soon came out leading 
the lean bay, mounted and followed as the other turned 
away They rode for a while in silence. Then the stranger 
slouched sidewise in his saddle and looked at Selwood. 

“I’m going to tell you several things, Sheriff,” he said 
“and show you some more And I want to make a pact 
with you. It’s about Cattle Kate Cathrew and the Allison 
family. I’m a stranger hereabouts, but I’m not a happen-so 
I've hunted Kate Cathrew for two years.” 

At that, Price Selwood became alert in every nerve 
“What? 

“On horseback—and by rail—from New York to this 
ide the Rockies Are you willing to let me line up with 
you in this matter? 

“I'm willing to do anything under heaven that’s square 
to get that bunch of rustlers, for so I'm convinced they are,” 
aid Selwood, “and to do it quick, for I'm afraid if we 
don't, something will happen to the folks on Nameless that 

led ” 








can't be mended 

“So am I Miss Allison was shot in her doorway a few 
ight back 

“God!” cried the sheriff. “What's that?” 

“Just a scratch on her arm—but it was meant for her 
heart Iw there at the time The ball came from across 
the river—a high-power gun.” he sheriff groaned 

“That's it! The same old stuff, shoot from ambush!’ 

“I've heard about the disappearing cattle,” said the 
other ind I've done a bit on my own hook. I may as 
well tell you now that my name is not Smith, and that 
I've been in Blue Stone Canyon for nearly two months.” 
Selwood looked at him in astonishment 

If you will, I'd like you to ride up the canyon with 


me id Fair, “to where the right wall falls away beyond 
| ; It’s early and we can make it 


Ww m 

They fe ilent for a while, threading the hills that rose 
i 1 jumbled mass to the south of Nameless Valley, and 
after an hour or » reached the river They crossed on 
the riffle where Nance was accustomed to ford on her way 
to BI ston nd entered the mouth of the great cut : 


Ue me | 

“We'll keep to the water as much as possible,” said Fair, 
because there are other eyes than ours here sometimes.” 
They passed the empty cave where Nance had found Sonny 
and Dirk and followd the stream on up to the mouth of 
Little Blue 

“From up in ther said Fair, riding ahead, “I saw 
one of the Cathrew riders—a man named Provine—driving 
1 red steer up this way 

“Ah!” said the sheriff, adding to himself, “—and so did 
Nance Allison.” 

“He went on north and disappeared. I followed next 
lay and came upon a mystery, and—well, I am going to 
show you something that may set you guessing.” 

Through pools and over shale wherever they could they 
heir horses, avoiding the sand, and presently, when the 


; 


sunlight had crept almost down to the floor of the canyon, 
they came out at the spot where the right wall fell away 
abruptly showing the plains stretched out like a dry brown 
floor, dotted with sparse bunch grass. On the left the great 
precipice continued unbroken. Fair went on ahead, still 
keeping to the water, though both horses were pretty well 
winded with the hard going it afforded, and at last drew 
up to let Selwood come alongside. He sat still for a mo- 
ment. “Look closely at the wall. Watch that clump of 
willows yonder,” said Fair. 

He pointed ahead and to the left where a dense green 
growth stood alone against the rock face. Selwood looked 
and for a moment his face did not change. Then, suddenly, 
his eyes grew wide with astonishment. 

“Great Scott!” he said. “They’re blowing out from the 
wall! There’s a wind behind them!” 

Fair moved forward and dismounted, leaving Diamond 
in the stream. The sheriff followed. “Here,” Fair said, 
“that red steer and the man who drove it went into the 
wall. I found their tracks that day. They’ve been ob 
literated by the shifting sand since then.” He pushed aside 
a feathery branch and the sheriff at his shoulder craned an 
incredulous head to look into what seemed the mouth of a 
cave 

“It’s not a cave,” said Fair, “it’s a prehistoric under- 
ground passage. It leads straight into the heart of Mystery 
Ridge from this end, and it has an opening somewhere, 
attested to by this current of wind. This mouth is just 
wide enough to admit one steer at a time, one horse and 
rider—but what more do you want?” 

“Great Scott!” cried Selwood again. “Of all the im- 
possible things! And not a soul on Nameless knows 
about it!” 


ATE CATHREW and her riders know. That open plain 

yonder, it leads out to a town, doesn’t it? On the 
railroad ?” 

“Marston, yes. A long way across.” 

“Exactly,” said Fair. “Now sheriff, find the other end 
of this subterranean passage and I believe you'll have solved 
the mystery of the disappearing steers.” Price Selwood held 
out his hand. It was trembling. 

“T can’t tell you what I owe you for this information. 
It means more to me than I can say.” 

“Tt means as much—or more—to me,” returned Fair and 
turned away, heading Diamond back down the canyon. 

“For the present,” he said, “I'll keep to the background. 
This woman would recognize me and be instantly alert for 
trouble. Another thing, sheriff, those men with her are not 
cattlemen. They are, without exception, criminals who have 
been defended by one of the ablest lawyers in New York and 
acquitted. They owe him a lot, and he has something 
more on each one of them, so that they are his henchmen 
in every instance. This man is Lawrence Arnold.” 

“Kate Cathrew’s partner! He owns half of Sky Line!” 

“Exactly. When he gets hold of a man he wants to use 
he apparently sends him here. I have recognized three of 
these riders already, though none of them knew me.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said Selwood, “but how do you happen 
to know so much?” 

“You’ve a right to have that question answered. Kate 
Cathrew was a New York woman—I knew her there some 
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“I don’t want her,” said 
Basford. Provine surged 
forward, “I do!” he 


cried. “Try me”, 


six years ago. She was clever then—and un- 
scrupulous, always playing for her own ad 
vancement. It was along that line that she did th« 
deed for which I have hunted her down. What it 
was I am not ready to say, nor to whom it was done. It 
must suffice for the present to tell you that it ruined one 
life and bade fair to ruin another until I stepped in. These 
two lives were very near my own, and for their sake I have 
become a wanderer, searching the lone places of the west 
to find this woman and bring her to justice. I watched 
Lawrence Arnold for three years before I started and | 
knew he was in touch with her, that between them some 
way they were making money, but I could never get track 
of her through him. He was too sharp for me. Now you 
know what I am, and why I’m on Cattle Kate’s trail like a 
Nemesis. I think, if we work together, we'll land her soon- 
and land her hard and fast where she belongs.” 
“Amen to that!” said Selwood fervently. 


T was August. In every cup and hollow of the Deep 

Heart hills the forage was deep and plentiful. Cattle 

scattered through the broken country, waxed sleek and 
fat with nothing to do but fill their paunches in the sunlit 
glades and chew their cuds on the shadowed slopes. 

At Sky Line Ranch there was activity. Kate Cathrew 
was gathering beef. Riders were coming in daily with littl 
bunches of cattle, which they herded into the corrals. Day 
and night the air was resonant with the endless bawling. 

It was a little early for the drive, but then Cattle Kat 
was always early. And this year she had a particular reason 
for precipitancy. One of those New York letters had said 
*“. . . would like to come a little sooner if possible, so let’: 
clean up promptly.” The word of those letters was law to 
her. If they had said “ship in December” she would hav: 
tried to do so. 

The corrals were choked with cattle. Sky Line was 
ready for its drive. On the last night before the start ther 
was a peculiar tenseness in everything about the busy place 
Kate Cathrew was everywhere. She saw what horses wert 
ready for use, spoke sharply with every rider to make sur 
he knew what he was to do, and told Rod Stone once mort 
to get out of the kitchen. The boy laughed, but Minni 
Pine glanced after her with smoldering eyes. 

“She’s a devil—the boss,” she told Josefa. “I hate her 
After the early supper Caldwell, Provine, Basford and four 
others saddled fresh horses and rode away. It was the dark 
of the moon—as it was always when Sky Line gathered 
beef—a soft, windy dark, ideal for the concealment of riders 
the disguising of sounds. They dropped down the mountai! 
at an angle, heading northwest to circle the end of Mystery 
and they followed no trail. All were armed and all wor 
dark clothing. The only point of light about them was t! 
gray horse which Provine rode. 

Kate Cathrew had remonstrated about that horse, but 
the Texan, who feared neither man, beast, nor devil, had 
slapped its rump affectionately and refused to ride any othe! 

“If that nosey sheriff hits my trail on his long-legged 
bay I want old Silvertip under me,” he had said. “I don‘ 
aim to de¢torate no records for him.” 

“Are you saying you won’t obey me?” the boss asked 

“Yes, ma'am, in this perticular instance.” 

“Do you know Lawrence Arnold will soon be here?” 

“Well?” 

“You know what he can do to you.” 

“Shore. But—I’ll risk it—for Silvertip.” 

So he had deliberately mounted and the woman wa: 
thankful that none of the other riders had heard the 
subordination; for Provine was invaluable, and she was 
forced to hold her peace. 

[Turn to page 31] 
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The Doctor: Perfect health for baby and for grown-ups, too, 
requires clothes that not only look clean but are hygienically clean, 
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ached E More perhaps than you realize! Consider the health- 

‘som - value of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. They not only 
S look clean but they are clean through and through. 
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‘oon Real Naptha! You can tell Because—the clothes are given a double cleansing; they 
y the smell 
are naptha-cleaned and soap-and-water cleaned. 

—- The real naptha in Fels-Naptha dissolves the body oils 
ples that hold the dirt fast to clothes. Thus the naptha makes 
Wash Baby’: 1 hirts, bands, and ks ° ° ° ° ° 
three in Ihinveemn God of Valsdingiia Siew. Wise the dirt let go by soaking it loose, with only a light rub on 

» littl thoroughly in lukewarm water. Rinsing is so ‘ : : 

Das important. Diapers washed with Fels-Naptha extremely soiled places. All the poisons, body oils and 
ng are easily and thoroughly cleansed, with the least . a" ‘ . 
Kat possible handling. Soap! Soak! The real naptha perspiration in the clothes are taken out. The naptha having 
reason and soap together quickly do the work. And ‘ : 
t said the fabric is left soft—soothing to the tender skin. done its work, vanishes completely, carrying away all odors. 
= Then the soapy water flushes away the dirt. The clothes 
va are thoroughly purified. They are sanitary—with that sweet, 
.- wholesome, clean-clothes smell! 
~~ Wash all your clothes, even the fine dainty baby gar- 
flank ments, with this perfect combination of good soap and veal 
her naptha. 
. Tour , “i 
ida Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
ov and naptha. It is splendid soap and real naptha so blended 
-_ that it gives you the best of these two great cleaners in one 
a | golden, sanitary bar. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today! 

but The original and genuine naptha soap, ; . 
he in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy Give your home the benefit of Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 
tars _ it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
epee h i ] f Fels-Naptha. Send 2¢ in stamps 
don‘ PROVE ios collie tee. "Aditome Fels Naptha wel Philadelphic. 
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ing outside, the Jewish tribes had quarreled 
among themselves, and even in the hour of 
victory, these quarrels continued with terrible 





bitterness Some of the soldiers accused 
others (who belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim) of having been lax in their duties The 


Ephraimites, who unfortunately for themselves had 
irrived upon the field of battle just when the enemy began 
his retreat, answered that they were sorry but that they 
could not help being late. Jephthah, however, accepted 
no apologies, and would listen to no explanations He 
ent guards to all the fords across the Jordan and rounded 
up all the men who were suspected of belonging to the 
treacherous tribe. It was easy to detect them, for in their 
part of the world the common Hebrew word “shibboleth” 
(which meant river) was pronounced “sibboleth,” as the 
Ephraimites could not make the liquid sound expressed 
by the letters “sh.” Every man who looked as if he might 
be an Ephraimite was made to say “shibboleth.” When 
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he said “sibboleth,’ he was taken to the gallows and 
executed. 

In this way, so the Old Testament tells us, forty thou 
sand Ephraimites were killed, and after this had been done 
Jephthah rode home to keep a vow which he had made 
to Jehovah just before he had broken the ranks of the 
Ammonites. He had promised that he would sacrifice 
the first living thing which came to meet him when he 
reached his home. He had probably thought of a favorite 
dog, or perhaps of a horse, but unfortunately, it was his 
only daughter who rushed forth to greet her father 

Jephthah kept his word, and peace reigned once more 
in the land of Israel 

Erelong, the Philistines and. the Jews were once more 
at each other’s throats. The fighting was more ferocious 
than ever, and whole Jewish communities were exter 
minated. Then Samson, the great national hero of the 
Jews, made his appearance. He was the son of a man 
called Manoah, and even as a child he was known for his 
tremendously strong arms. He never combed his hair 
and he let his beard grow wild; he had hands like a pair 
of hammers, and he did not know the meaning of the 
word danger. He gave his parents a great deal of trouble, 
for when he was eighteen or nineteen, he fell in love with 
a Philistine woman and insisted upon marrying her 

On the way to Timnath to claim his bride, he was 
attacked by a lion. With his bare hands he picked the 
anima! up as if it had been a kitten and he killed it and 
threw the carcass into the bushes by the side of the road 
But when he passed the same spot a short while after 
ward, he found that bees had made a home in the mouth 
of the dead animal and were busily gathering honey. Sam 
on took the honey and ate it and continued his journey 
Finally he reached the village where his bride lived, and 
there were many parties given for the happy couple 
Samson played the part of the merry groom and one 
evening, when all the guests were amusing each other with 
riddles, he offered to tell a little story of his own. He 
promised thirty suits of clothes to the guests if they could 
give him the correct answer 

This is what Samson asked: ‘He who ate was himself 
turned into food, and out of the strong, sweetness poured 
forth. What is it? 


HE people of Timnath hated to look foolish before 
this stranger who hailed from the hated land of the 
Jews, and they went to Samson's bride and said 

This man loves you. He will do anything for you. Make 
him tell you the answer to his riddle.” The woman was 
not very clever, or she would have foreseen what was 
ibout to happen. She made Samson's life miserable until 
he snapped at her that he had meant the dead lion, whose 
arcass was now a prey to all animals and whose mouth 


had been turned into a beehive. Then the Philistines 
aughed and were happy They went to Samson and 
shouted ‘Your question was easy. Of course we know 


the answer, for what is stronger than a lion and what is 
sweeter than honey ?” 

Then Samson understood that a trick had been played 
ipon him. He grew terribly angry and without another 
word he left the wedding feast and he left his bride. He 
walked f&® the city of Ashkelon where he came upon a 
group of harmless Philistines. He killed them all, thirty 
in number. He took their clothes and sent them to the 
wedding guests with his compliments as a reward for 
solving his riddle. Then he returned to the house of his 
parents and sat and sulked. For he was deeply in love 
with this Philistine girl and he could not keep away 
from her. He suffered the separation as long as he pos- 
sibly could and then went back to her in the hope that 
everything might be set right. But he came too late. A 
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Elijah in the midst of an earthquake 
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N the preceding instalments of this 
remarkable outline of the Bible, by 
the famous author of “The Story of 
Mankind,” we have seen the gradual 
development of a wandering desert tribe 
into a great nation, through the leader- 
ship of such inspired teachers as Moses 
and thz Prophets, who fostered the belief 
in the one all-powerful God. We come 
now to the tragic Old Testament story 
of the mighty Samson, told in Dr. Van 
Loon’s fascinating style, and with his 
great historical insight. 
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few days before, the girl had been married to another man 
of her own tribe. That was too much for Samson’s pride, 
and he meant to have his revenge. 

He went into the mountains and he caught three 
hundred foxes. He took them two by two and tied their 
tails together and then he fastened a burning torch to the 
tails of each couple and let them run wild. They scattered 
al! over the countryside and in their agony, in order to 
extinguish the flames, they rolled themselves around in the 
giain fields that were standing ready for the harvest. The 
dry grain caught fire. Next the flames spread to the 
vineyards and to the olive trees, and in one single night the 
land of the Philistines was ruined by one enormous con 
flagration. The people in their anger did a very foolish 
thing. They placed all the blame for their misery upon 
Samson’s former bride. They attacked her house and 
lynched the girl together with her father. When Samson 
heard of this, he gathered together all the men who would 
rally to him and he invaded the land of the Philistines and 
he slew hundreds of them, from sheer joy of killing. Just 
then there happened to be peace along the border, and 
Samson’s little private campaign made him very unpopular 
with certain men of the tribe of Judah who happened to 
live in that particular part of the country and who wanted 
to maintain amicable relations with their Philistine 
neighbors. They captured Samson and bound his hands 
and they carried him to the Philistines. They did not 
wish to be responsible for the death of a fellow citizen 
They therefore decided to leave the actual execu 
tion to the Philistines, while they themselves stood by 
and looked on. 


AMSON quietly waited until the Philistines had almost 
surrounded him. Then he jerked himself loose, picked 
up the jaw-bone of a dead donkey that was lying by 

the side of the road, rushed upon his would-be executioners 
and beat them to death, right and left. From that mo 
ment on, the enemies of the great Jewish hero knew that 
all open attempts upon Samson’s life were hopeless. 

One evening the Philistines heard that Samson had gone 
to visit a friend in the town of Gaza. They closed the 
gates and waited for morning. Samson would be obliged 
to pass through the gates on his way home, and half a 
hundred well armed men were waiting for him. Samson 
must have heard of this plan. He got up in the middle 
of the night. He left the house. He tore the heavy gates 
from their hinges. He loaded them upon his back and 
carried them from Gaza to Hebron. There he left then 
standing as a warning to all his enemies. Apparently the 
man was invulnerable, and even the Jews (who did not 
love his high-handed ways) were forced to recognize his 
rights as their leader. They made him their judge and for 
almost twenty years, Samson ruled over Israel. He might 
have died in the full glory of his fame as a strong man and 
a frontier fighter; but when quite an old man, he becam« 
involved in another love affair with a Philistine woman 
The girl was called Delilah. She did not care for Samsor 
the least little bit. Her own people, however, had threat 
ened to kill her unless she marry Samson and then discove! 
the source of his incredible strength. She was promised a 
thousand Philistine dollars if she would betray her hus 
band, but if she failed (so she was told) she was sure t 
be stoned to death. As soon as they were married, sh 
began to flatter her husband because he was stronger tha! 
other men. One thing, she said, she had always wanted 
to know. How did her clever husband happen to hav 
such broad shoulders and such powerful arms? Samson 
merely laughed and teld her a foolish story. His strength 
so he answered, would disappear if any one tied his hands 
with seven fresh twigs. 

[Turn to page 60) 
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“Conspicuous nose pores grow 
larger if neglected” 


You cannot conceal 


Conspicuous nose pores 





— but you can reduce them 














“A Skin You Love to Touch” 


Pe special treatment you can reduce conspic- 
uous nose pores. 

On your face the pores are larger than on 
other parts of the body. On the nose, especially, 
there are more fat glands than elsewhere. 

Unless your skin is in an active condition, 
the fat sometimes accumulates and hardens in 
these glands, with the result that the pores be- 
come enlarged. 

Don’t let your skin suffer from this very 
noticeable faujt. Begin tonight to use the fol- 
lowing treatment, and see what a simple thing 
it is to correct this trouble: 


Te a cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
then hold it to your face. When the heat 
has expanded the pores, rub in very gently a 
fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application several times, 
stopping at once if your nose feels sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing your nose for a few 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with the regular 
daily use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Before 
long you will notice a marked improvement. 
You must not expect to change completely in 
a week a condition resulting from long continued 
neglect. But make this treatment a daily habit, 
and soon you will see how it gradually reduces 
the enlarged pores until they are inconspicuous. 


There is a special Woodbury treatment 
for each type of skin 
The treatment given above is only one of the 
famous skin treatments contained in the booklet 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


These treatments are based on years of 
scientific study of the skin and its needs. 
Thousands of girls and women, by using them 
regularly, have - able to overcome the faults 
in their complexion, and to build up a fresh, 
clear, flawless skin. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and in the 
booklet wrapped around it, find the right treat- 
ment for your skin. Begin using it tonight! 
Within a week or ten days you will notice the 
difference it makes — the new brilliance and 
loveliness it gives your complexion. 

The same qualities that give Woodbury’s 
its beneficial effect in overcoming common skin 
troubles make it ideal for regular toilet use. A 
25 cent cake lasts a month or six weeks for 
regular toilet use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. Woodbury’s also comes 
in convenient 3-cake boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin preparations —guest 


size — for 10 cents 





THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
1507 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin Tou Love to Touch.”” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1507 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English agents: 
H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 


Copyright, 2029, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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mine. Whatever comes of it, I’m not going 
to let you go again!” She heard the rising 
passion in his voice It was like a goad 
pricking her to action. For a few seconds 
she lay passive, waiting as it were for 
strength. All her life she was to remember 
the strange calm of those waiting moments 

And then quite suddenly deliverance 
came; she knew not how nor stayed to 
question whence She realized only the 
presence of a power beyond her own, up- 
lifting her, succoring her. She put away 
the arms that sought to hold her, and even 
as she did so, there came the sound of a 
child’s voice singing a little tuneless song 
to itself out in the darkness 

Frances gasped and uttered a cry. “Is 
that you, child? Is that you?” 

The song ceased. A child’s voice made 
reply. “Is that the pretty lady who gives 
me flowers?” 

Frances was on her feet. The man 
behind her never stirred. “I have lost my 
way, little darling,” she said. “How did 
you get here in the dark ?” 

“] don’t know the dark,” said the child 
“What is dark?” 

Frances, groping, touched and held a 
small figure standing before her. “Can you 
take me back, Rosebud?” she said. A tiny 
hand, full of confidence, found and clasped 
her own. “I will take you to Tether- 
stones,” said the child. They went out 
tegether, into the dripping darkness 


RING her to the fire, poor thing!” said 

a woman's voice, soft with pity. 

“Mind how you lift her, Arthur! 
That’s right, Oliver. You lend a hand! 
Where did you find her, Ruthie?” 

“Up in the old shed near the Stones,” 
said the child. “I expect she was fright- 
ened, too. She was lost.” 

‘Let's give her some hot milk!” said 
the motherly voice that had first spoken 

“Give me the cup. I'll see what I can 
do It was another voice speaking—a 
man’s voice, short, decided 

And then Frances felt the rim of a cup 
against her lips. She drank—at first sub 
missively, then hungrily. Her free hand 
came up to support the cup, and her eyes 
opened. She looked into a man’s eyes— 
the hard, steady eyes of Roger’s master 

What happened to her afterward she 
never clearly recalled. She was in the 
hands of strangers who yet in some inex 
plicable way were friends. They waited 
upon her, tended her till at last, safely and 
warmly in bed, the awful shivering passed 
She drifted into sleep. No, she was not 
lost any longer, but she was ill, terribly ill. 
Then followed days of suffering and anguish 
that racked her body, days when she lay 
in the cruel grip of a torture such as she 
had never imagined in all the hardships of 
her life 

There was always someone with her, 
springing up at her slightest movement 
tc- help her. Maggie—the rosy, rough- 
haired girl who milked the cows—spent 
two hours each morning and evening 
after milking-time in ready service upon 
her. They divided themselves, the six gir’s, 
into special watches of four hours each 
Frances got to know the time by these 
watches, for they never varied. Milly, the 
second girl, used to come to her in the 
afternoon and in the very early hours of 
the morning. She liked Milly, who was 
sensitive and anxious to please, not very 
strong or very capable, but always full oi 
sympathy and never-failing attention. Elsie, 
the third girl, was of the boisterous, open 
air type 

Then there was Dolly—a girl of con 
siderable character and  decision—Nurse 
Dolly, Frances used to call her, for she 
was the only one ef them who had any 
real aptitude for nursing. Lucy and Nell 
were the youngest—girls of twenty and 
nineteen. Their watches came consecutively 
and they used to whisper a great deal in 
the sick-room when one of them relieved 
the other 

There was someone on the farm, she 
learned from the girls’ talk, for whom 
everyone had the profoundest contempt 
Lucy and Nell always spoke of him as “the 


Tetherstones 
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“You're through the worst, and, madam, 
you're the bravest woman it has ever been 
my lot to attend!” 

Frances left alone one morning, lay listen- 
ing vaguely to the summer sounds that came 
through her window: the occasional lowing 
of a cow in the meadow beyond the garden 
where the chattering stream ran, the coo- 
ing of the pigeons on the roof of the old 
barn and the cry of the wheeling swallows 
that nestled in the eaves. She felt soothed 
and too tired to speculate as to the 
meaning of a half-heard discussion below 
her window, content to drowse the time 
away as long as Nurse Dolly would permit. 
Then, just when the spell seemed complete, 
there came a sudden and violent interrup- 
tion, so startling that she sprang up in a 
wild alarm, not knowing whence it came. 
It began like the bellow of a bull—a 
terrific sound that sent all the blood te 
her heart; then she realized that it came 
from somewhere in the house, not the 
farmyard, and sat there palpitating, asking 
herself what it could be. 

It went on for many seconds. Some- 
times it seemed to her strained senses like 
the shouting of an angry man. Suddenly 
she thought she heard a woman's voice 
crying frantically for help, and then there 
came a frightful crash, and all sound ceased. 
Frances sank back upon her pillows, com- 
pletely unnerved. Something terrible had 
happened. But what? 

Ah! A sound at last! A step upon 
the stair! The door opened with quiet 
decision and Dolly entered. She looked 
exactly as usual, her face perfectly calm 
and unclouded. “I am sorry,” she said, 
“but I am afraid it is a little too cold 
for you in the garden today. The wind 
has changed.” Frances gave a_ gasp, 
between relief and incredulity. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” 

With an effort Frances made reply: “I 
thought—something had happened—such a 
strange noise—it woke me.” 

Dolly looked at her with a kindly smile. 
“Ah, you've been dreaming,” she said 
practically. “People often get nightmares 
after a bad illness. It’s just weakness.” 

She came and felt Frances’ pulse. “Yes, 
I think you are well enough. I have a 
letter for you here. Mrs. Trehearn sent 
it up this morning. One of the girls will 
be in with your cocoa directly. I must go 
down and help mother with the bread.” 

When Frances looked at the letter in 
her hand her heart leaped. 

There came again to her as a somber 
echo in her soul the memory of the 
bishop’s words: “ . . . until you have 
endured your hell, and—if God is merciful 

begun to work out your own salvation.” 

But had she yet endured her hell? Of 
the hours spent with Rotherby on the moor 
before the coming of the child her memory 
was vague. A long wandering, coupled with 
a growing fear, and at the last an over- 
whelming sense of evil that she was power 
less to combat were the only impressions 
that remained to her. But with a great 
vividness did she remember how she had 
surrendered herself to him the evening 
before, and burned with shame at the 
memory. No, she never wanted to see 
him again, and she longed to destroy his 
letter unread. The very touch of it was 
horrible to her. 

Yet she tore open the envelope with a 
gesture of exasperation. Of course she was 
sure of herself! “Circe, my beloved!” So 
the note began, and before her eyes there 
swam a mist. No man in the whole world 
had ever called her beloved before! “TI lost 


cedar-tree that spread its branches over 
the lawn. Left alone she grew drowsy, 
was on the verge of slumber when a 
rustling sound close at hand suddenly re- 
called her. She came to herself with a 
sharp start. The rustling ceased im- 
mediately, but she had an acute sense of 
being watched that sent a strange uneasi- 
ness through her. Her heart was throb- 
bing and she was conscious of intense weak- 
ness, but she managed to drag herself into 
a sitting position and to turn her head in 
the direction whence the sound had come. 
At first she perceived nothing, for a screen 
of nut-trees that bounded an _ orchard 
beyond the garden effectually concealed 
everything else from sight. Then, as though 
drawn by some magnetism, her eyes became 
riveted. She saw two other eyes peering 
at her through the leaves, and vaguely 
discerned a figure crouched and motionless, 
a few yards from her. 

The blood rushed to her heart in a 
great wave of apprehension. There was 
something ominous in its utter stillness. 

Suddenly from across the lawn she 
heard the deep tones of a man’s voice. 
She turned her eyes swiftly in the direction 
whence it came and, with a throb of 
mingled relief and embarrassment, saw 
Arthur Dermot crossing the grass toward 
her, little Ruth holding his hand. She 
glanced back swiftly again into the green 
of the nut-trees, but the space whence 
those eyes had glared so fixedly at her was 
empty. Without a sound the watcher had 
gone. 

An acute wave of reaction went through 
her—an overwhelming sense of helplessness. 
She sank back upon her cushions, weakly 
gasping. 

“Miss Thorold!” said a voice. 

She looked up With an effort, seeing 
him through a mist.~-“I am quite all 
right. Just—just a passing faintness!” 

“It has been too much for you, coming 
out here,” the man called Arthur said. 

“IT am quite all right,” she assured him 
again tremulously. “I am only sorry—to 
have given—so much trouble so long.” 

She felt his fingers close upon her wrist 
and wondered a little, for there was some- 
thing very quieting in his touch. 

“You mustn’t attempt too much at a 
time,” he said. “Square told me so only 
two days ago. You are not wanting to 
leave us yet, are you?” 

The direct question, coming from him, 
took her by surprise. Her vision was 
steadying, but an odd flutter of agitation 
still possessed her. She did not know how 
to answer him for the moment. 

“I must go—yes. I have been here 
much too long as it is.” 

His fingers left her wrist, but he still 
stood above her, motionless, looking straight 
dewn at her, yet not as if he watched her, 
but rather as if he debated something with 
himself. 

“May I ask a question?” 

She felt herself color. There was some- 
thing unexpected about this man. She 
wondered why he embarrassed her so. She 
tried to smile in answer to his words though 
his expression was grave to somberness. “If 
it isn’t too hard a one,” she said. 

“It’s only this,” he said, in his quiet, 
rather ponderous fashion. “Have you any- 
where to go to—if you leave us?” 

“Oh, that!” said Frances, and knew she 
had betrayed herself before she could 
formulate her reply. “Why, yes. I have— 
a brother.” She found herself explaining 
further as if under compulsion. “In the 
north, a businessman. He would take me in.” 


“No right whatever,” he agreed, and in 
his quiet rejoinder she caught an unex- 
pected note of relief. “I knew you had 
had a fright, and the Stones have a bad 
name hereabouts. I wondered what bogy 
had frightened you. But apparently it 
wasn’t a bogy this time.” 

He smiled a little with the words and 
she felt the tension relax. She lifted her 
eyes and met a gleam of friendliness in 
his. “I shouldn’t go to the Stones again 
in the dark if I were you. It’s not a 
healthy spot.” 

“But the child goes!” she said in sur- 
prise. 

“The child!” He lifted his brows. “The 
child is different,” he said briefly. “The 
child goes everywhere.” 

His tone did not invite comment. She 
wondered and held her peace. After a mo- 
ment he went on, his jaw set in the fight- 
ing fashion she had come to associate with 
him. “All this is beside the point, though 
you've satisfied me in one particular. Now, 
Miss Thorold, to return to the charge! 
Why must you go from here before you 
are fit?” 

“I am going to work,” said Frances, 
with decision. 

“What is your work?” he asked. 

She answered him without reserve, for 
his manner had undergone a change. “I 
am a typist. I have been secretary to the 
Bishop of Burminster.” 

“Burminster!” He repeated the name 
sharply. “Dr. Rotherby ?” 
“Yes, Dr. Rotherby. 

him ?” 

She asked the question with a certain 
hesitation, but ke answered it immediately. 
“I knew him once—before he came to Bur- 
minster. What is he like now? Did he 
treat you decently?” 

“He never treats anyone decently,” said 
Frances. 

“Well,” Frances added, after a moment, 
“that is a closed chapter now. I am look- 
ing out for another post.” 

“They are not very easy to find, are 
they ?” he said. . 

The indomitable courage that Montague 
Rotherby had admired in her sounded in 
her reply. “Of course they are not easy. 
That’s just the best of life. We've got 
to work for everything worth having.” 

“Some of us have to work for what 
isn't’ he said. He dropped his eyes again 
moodily, and she found her own resting 
upon the silvery gleam of his bent head. 
“Life can be pretty damnable,” he said. 
“Most particularly to those who have a 
sense of duty.” 

“It is more damnable if we rebel,” said 
Frances quietly. 

“You speak as one who knows,” 

“Yes. I do know.” She uttered the 
words with conviction. “I have been a 
rebel. But that is over. I am going back 
now to work in the furrows—if a place 
can be found for me.” 

He frowned at her words. “Those in- 
fernal furrows! We plough our very souls 
into the soil! And to what end?” 

“So you are a rebel too!” said Frances, 
with the suspicion of a smile. 

He threw her his sudden, challenging 
look, and she thought he was angry. But 
in a moment, somberly, with eyes down- 
cast, he said. “Yes, I am a rebel too.” 

There fell a silence between them that 
was curiously sympathetic. Frances re- 
flected later that it was that silence that 
banished all her former embarrassment. 
She knew when he spoke again that it 
would not be as a stranger. Somehow they 
had ceased to be strangers. 

He looked up at her again at length. 
“Miss Thorold, I want to ask you some- 
thing, and I don’t know how to put it. 
I've lived among clods too long to express 
myself with much delicacy. Will you make 
allowances for that ?” 

She met his look with frankness. “You 
do not need to ask me that,” she said. 

“Thank you.” His eyes held hers with 
a certain mastery notwithstanding the 
humility of his address. “I have no in- 
tention of being offensive, I assure you. 
But I know—I can’t help knowing—that 


Do you know 


Beast ” But who the Beast was and why you on that night of fog, but I have found “Have you any intention of asking him you have come through a pretty bad pas- 
he was always thus described did not you again, and I have been waiting ever to?” Somehow the question stung her. sage lately. I don’t want to ask anything 
transpire. There was also Arthur, Roger’s since. They tell me you are better, but I She did not answer. Before the straight about it. I only want to lend a hand to 


master, who, she gathered, knew how to 
assert his authority even over the some 
times mutinous Nell, and commanded her 
unbounded respect in consequence. Then 
there was Oliver—“Oliver Twist” they 
called him. He was evidently a humorous 
person and his comic sayings often caused 
fits of suppressed giggles behind Frances’ 
screen But most of all she loved little 
Ruth of the blind eyes, and Ruth’s granny 

the patient, tired woman with the 
mother’s voice who had pitied her on that 
first evening Frances grew to look for her 
coming with eagerness, so deep were the 
knowledge and the understanding in the 
grave kindly eves 

The doctor—whose name was Square- 
was a bluff old countryman 

“You've got some pluck,” he said to 
her once, when he had watched the ap- 
plication of a poultice that caused her acute 
pain. And then one day he looked at her 
with eyes that fairly beamed their con 
gratulation. “You've done it!” he said 


can’t meet you among strangers. When 
will you come to me? Come soon, Circe 
beloved! Come soon! 
I*am yours, 
M. R. 

Somehow she had thought that he 
would not have deemed it worth his while 
to wait for her. A curious dazed feeling 
possessed her. He was waiting for her 
still! The ordeal was not over yet. How 
was she going to face it? There came a 
knock at the door—Nell’s boyish knock. 

“I'm sorry I’m late,” she said 

“Is anything the matter, Nell?” 

Nell’s chin quivered at the question 
“Oh, there’s been a frightful row,” she said 
“But I mustn't tell you anything about it 
\rthur would be furious if he knew.” 


WO days later, Frances went out into 
the garden. She leaned upon Dolly’s 
arm, for she was very weak, and Lucy 
came behind, carrying rugs and cushions. 
They settled her on a couch under the great 


regard she could not lie. He waited a 
moment or two, then to her surprise he 
sat down upon the grass by her side. 
“Ruth,” he said to the blind child standing 
silently beside him. “Go to the house and 
find my tobacco-pouch. Will you?” 

Ruth went with instant obedience, and 
Arthur Dermot took off his cap and laid 
it on the grass. “Now, Miss Thorold,” he 
said, “I am going to ask you another ques- 


_ tion. I want to know,” he said, “what it 


was that scared you so up at the Stones 
the night you came to us.” 

“Ah! I can't tell you that,” she said, 

He was silent for a space, but she was 
conscious of his eyes still upon her, and 
she had an urgent desire to escape from 
their scrutiny. They were so intent, so 
unsparing, so full of resolution. “Some- 
one was up there with you.” 

She clenched her hands to check the 
swift leap of her heart. “I don’t think you 
have any right—to press me like this,” 
she said, her voice very low. 





help you back to firm ground. Will you 
let me do this?” 

“T have already accepted too much from 
you,” she said. 

His look hardened. “I know. So you 
think. But you only see one point of 
view. I want you to realize that there is 
another. And if you leave Tetherstones 
now, well, you won't have done all you 
might toward lessening what I believe you 
regard as an obligation.” 

“What do you mean?” she said. “I 
thought you wanted me to go.” 

“You thought wrong,” he returned with 
finality. “There is room for you here, and 
no reason whatever why you should go 
back to old Mrs. Trehearn, who is utterly 
unfit to look after you. Square says it 
would be madness. I beg you will not 
contemplate such a thing for a moment.” 

Instinctively she sought to temporize 
“It would be quite impossible for me to 
stay on here indefinitely. You have all 

(Turn te page 70) 
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: It's just as delicious served cold 


ess For lunches; for cool suppers on the porch; for those pic- 
nics that so often come impromptu on Sunday nights— 
a Premium Ham, baked, ready. Premium Ham, noted 
he for its tenderness, its unvarying delicacy of flavor! 


: Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 


To bake your Premium Ham: Place 
: arPCC , ; i “Ex it in cold water, heat slowly and sim- 
hes not necessaly (PP, ’ . . ‘. mer gently, allowing 20 minutes to 
ou to parbeil . / ~ i 3 os8 the pound. Cover with brown sugar 
. fs Th f 4 e 4 and sprinkle lightly with cinnamon 
SG Premium ‘ . , (stud with cloves if you like); bake 
af ey 2 Aa QP” in a moderate oven about one hour. 
Ham lite , wé Serve cold with a fruit salad, or in 
sandwiches 
Swift's — 
“Silverleat” Brand Swift & Company 


U.S. A. 





Zo Look for this blue identification tag 
rlv when you buy a whole ham 

it or when you buy eLard 
a slice r 
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The Story of Auntie Flo 


But George Wheeler had not known, 
that other night so long ago, how fast the 
young girl’s heart was beating at the 
thought of him before the party began. 
Had he been in the morning-room three 
hours before the expected guests began to 
arrive, he would have heard Florence’s 
mother say briskly: “It is time you girls 
began to dress.” 

At which there was an immediate flutter 
of excitement. The color flew to Florence’s 
cheeks and her sister Effie, who had been 
whispering to the school friend who was 
visiting them for the occasion, looked up 
sharply. “Time to get dressed? Well! We 
can be done first, can’t we?” 

Mrs. Desmond smiled indulgently at her 
pretty younger daughter. 

“TI think not. It is Florence’s birthday 
party, you see, so she must come before 
you and Grace.” She spoke quietly and 
held out her hand. “Come, Florence.” 

That was the only time in her life 
Florence could ever recali having been put 
before her sister, and all her life she re- 
membered it as an emperor remembers his 
coronation, or a bride her wedding-day. 

The next three hours in the Desmond 
home were all excitement and breathless- 
ness until, at ten minutes to eight precisely, 
Mrs. Desmond in the stiffest of stiff silk 
frocks—the skirt, taken off, would today 
be yards and yards by itself—stood at the 
entrance to the drawing-room to receive 
her guests. Florence, beside her, was hot 
and flustered, her wreath of tiny rosebuds 
(that were a little inclined to escape their 
fastenings) tilted over one eye, too excited 
to realize yet what was happening. And 
then, across the hall, she saw tall George 
Wheeler. He was busy unwinding a long 
muffler from about his throat, and his nose 
looked cold. But to Florence he was 
handsome enough and romantic enough to 
take away one’s breath. He was wonderful 
enough, anyway, to make her tremble with 
joy when, at last, he crossed the shiny 
schoolroom floor and claimed the supper 
dance for his own. It was a waltz—“valse” 
they spelled it on the little pink-and-blue 
programs in those days—and it was slow 
and stately, and George held her in the ap- 
proved “not-too-tightly” manner, and she 
laid her hand on his shoulder, her elbow 
nicely pointed, to the extreme danger of 
other couples who ventured near. And, for 
the few moments it lasted, Florence lived 
in a delirious dream. 

Then Mrs. Desmond said in her most 
stately manner: “Will you all take your 
partners in to supper, please.” And George 
obediently offered his arm, and Florence 
laid a trembling hand on his sleeve, and 
together they headed the long stream across 
the hall. Florence felt herself a princess in 
a fairy-tale, for that night at least. And 
when she went to bed—soon after midnight 
—she fell asleep with a happy smile on her 
face, the pink program on which George 
had scribbled his name for the supper- 
dance and one extra, clasped tightly in her 
hand. Meanwhile, downstairs the grown- 
ups—George’s father and mother and 
Florence’s father and mother—were hold- 
ing a council of war. Grandmother had 
gone to bed or she might have had some- 
thing to say; and George’s mother and 
Florence’s mother were in a far corner of 
the room discussing a new pattern for 
crocheted lace, and trying to pretend that 
neither of them had the least idea what 
George’s father and Florence’s father—at 
the other end of the room and each with 
a glass of fine old tawny port—were talk- 
ing about 

But the result of it all was that, a few 
weeks later, young George called and was 
discreetly shut up in the drawing-room with 


Florence. After fidgeting and stammering 
and getting absurdly red in the face he said: 
“IT. . . I should awfully like to marry 
you.” 


Florence flushed an unbecoming scarlet, 
and tears came into her eyes as she an- 
swered gratefully: “Oh, thank you! 
Thank you!” 

So they became engaged—only it was 
called “betrothed” in those days—and the 
fathers discussed marriage settlements over 
glasses of tawny old port and the mothers 
gave an “afternoon,” inviting all their 
friends and circulating the news. 

These were happy days for Florence! 
For all that she saw very little of her 
George, she knew that he was hers, trusted 
him and was content. Effie was at board- 
ing school at the time (a select seminary 
for young ladies, the prospectus put it) 
but she was to come home for the wedding 
to act as one of her sister’s bridesmaids. 

As a matter of fact she came home a 
month before the wedding. And the first 
night that young George saw her again he 
stared in amazement, the eyes almost pop- 
ping from his head. 

That night Effie sat on the bed in 
Florence’s room and asked numerous ques- 
tions about young George. “Flo, is he 
frightfully in love with you?” 

Florence blushed and did not answer. 
She loved George so deeply that she felt 


[Continued from page 5] 


it impossible to discuss him, even with her 
sister. Effie was so utterly different from 
herself. 

“He’s very handsome,” pursued Effie, 
after waiting a moment. Then, seeing that 
no reply to her question was forthcoming, 
she got up and went to look at herself in 
the mirror. She and George would make 
a handsome couple, she was thinking, he so 
tall and dark, and she so small and fair. 
She rather liked to imagine his arm about 
her, and her head on his shoulder. 

That was a month before the wedding, 
and it was just a week before that the 
tragedy happened. One morning the family 
found a note pinned to the pincushion on 
Effie’s dressing-table saying that she had 
run away with young George. Her bed 
had not been disturbed. 

Eventually Florence had to be told. The 
poor child was summoned to a council of 
relations in the drawing-room. She came 
with wide, rather scared eyes, wondering 
at the profusion of smelling-bottles and the 
anxiety in her mother’s eyes. 

“T have bad news for you, Florence 
dear,” said Mrs. Desmond gently. “I hope 
you will try to be brave.” 

Florence stiffened. “George is dead?” 
Ah! if it had only been that. Then 
they told her. They waited for her to faint. 
They waited for her to burst into heart- 
broken sobs. Instead she stood like a 
statue, white and silent. 

Florence was not yet nineteen then, but 
she grew old from that hour. She never 
went to another party or troubled about 
her appearance again. Silently and alone 
she bore the burden of her heart, and all 
efforts on the part of her mother failed 
to stir her. Her life was over. 

Effie was forgiven, of course. She was 
too pretty to be kept for long in disgrace. 
The two fathers once again put their heads 
together to decide what could be done for 
the young couple. But before they reached 
a decision Effie’s father failed in business. 
That ended any talk of marriage settle- 
ments. George’s people moved away from 
the neighborhood shortly after, and George 
was given a clerk’s job in the offices of 
an uncle in the city. Together he and 
Effie began the desperate struggle of mak- 
ing both ends meet. 

Florence had never seen her sister since 
that terrible day when she had eloped with 
George. So she was surprised a year later 
to receive a letter in her former lover’s 
handwriting. She carried the heart-broken 
appeal to her mother. Effie was ill; she 
had just had a baby, a poor, sickly little 
thing, the letter said, and George was at his 
wits’ end to know what to do. Mrs. Des- 
mond herself had been ill and was still in 
bed, and there was both pity and anxiety 
in her eyes as she looked at her eldest 
daughter. “Do you think you ought to go, 
dear?” she asked. 

Florence answered quietly: 
it is my duty.” 

So Florence packed her modest ward- 
robe and went to Effie’s. The little ill- 
kept house in a dreary part of Clapham, 
George had chosen because of the cheap 
fare to the city. When she arfived Florence 
found Effie in bed, but more fretful than 
ill. She complained bitterly. “I was a 
fool to marry him; love doesn’t last. Oh, 
I was a fool! How can we live on what 
he makes? I shall never be able to have 
any new clothes . . . and now there is 
the expense of the baby. I'll never have 
enctner.. . . « 

But she did. She had three more, two 
girls and a boy, at long and short intervals. 
Mrs. Desmond was dead by this time and 
Mr. Desmond had suffered a_ stroke. 
Florence lived patiently on at home, and 
it was not until her thirty-first birthday 
that her father died. 

She was free now to look after Effie’s 
neglected children. The old heavy furni- 
ture was sold and the small sum realized 
invested in government bonds for Florence 
by the old family lawyer. “It will bring 
you in a little—enough to live on if you 
are careful,” he said. 

So she went to live “with Effie. They 
still lived at Clapham, only now in a larger 
house facing the Common, for young 
George, contrary to expectations, was doing 
very well for himself. The night she ar- 
rived, Florence found two of the girls in 
bed with measles and Effie, in a soiled 
morning wrapper, was lying stretched out 
on a couch reading a novel. Effie, feeling 
a trifle ashamed of herself, blushed as she 
rose to meet her sister. 

“I’m worn out. I’ve been on my feet 
all day,” she said. 

Though she knew it was not the truth, 
Florence pretended to believe her. “Oh, 
I'll see to things!” she said. 

And she did. From that day forward 
the management of the house took a turn 
for the better, and George began steadily 
to advance along the road to success. 
Though George and Florence hardly ever 
spoke together, George knew who it was 
that attended to his small comforts. He 
knew too who helped the children with 


“I suppose 


‘for pleasure. 


their lessons. Night after night he would 
watch Auntie Flo’s patient head bent over 
columns of figures and French exercises. 
He knew her to be an indifferent scholar 
herself, but for the sake of blue-eyed 
Margery, and long-legged Tom—who was 
so like his father—and Bee, and the baby 
of the family, he saw her force herself to 
master difficult subjects in order to help 
them. She would hunt up old nursery 
rhymes and invent fairy-tales to tell 
them when they were in bed, or when they 
had colds and would not go out to play. 

Many a night George Wheeler heard 
her voice across the hall as he sat in his 
den poring over ledgers and accounts. 

Meanwhile Effie, having no longer any 
reason to complain of poverty, looked 
around for some fresh ground for dis- 
satisfaction. George’s business was a one- 
man business now, and he had scant time 
“You never take me out! 
You put your work before me always!” 
Effie complained. “Anyone would think 
that I was an ugly woman.” 

As a matter of fact she had lost her 
girlish prettiness long ago. 

“You can go where you like,” George 
told her patiently. “I never refuse you 
money. I like you to enjoy yourself.” And 
Effie took full advantage of the permission. 
She was at home less and less, leaving 
everything in charge of Auntie Flo, who 
was careful to keep all domestic worries 
from George. 

And then one day Effie came tapping at 
her door in a terrible state of agitation. 
Little by little her story came out. She 
had made friends with some woman who 
had played cards. They had played for a 
small stake at first, but the sum had grown 
until—oh, horror! she dared not tell George 
—she now owed Mrs. Lingham. thirty 
pounds. 

Effie burst into hysterical tears. “George 
would never forgive me. He hates women 
like Mrs. Lingham, just because they are 
smart and go about so much. It’s you who 
must help me, Florence, or I shall 
ruined!” So that was it then. Effie knew 
that there was a little bit in bonds; it 
must have grown nicely during the last 
three years—would Florence be a dear, 
kind sister? 

The money was handed over to Effie 
and Florence supposed that Mrs. Lingham 
was paid. Anyway, she heard no more 
about it for some months, and then the 
same scene was enacted over again. Only 
this time it was fifty pounds Effie had lost. 

“But I can’t afford it,” Florence pro- 
tested with pale lips. 

“Can’t afford it!” Effie was magnificent 
in her scorn. “Not when we keep you— 
have kept you for years! I never heard of 
such base ingratitude:” 

Florence wrote for the fifty pounds and 
gave it to Effie. “But it’s the last time. 
I can do no more,” she said. But Effie had 
made her feel as though she were borrow- 
ing money instead of lending it. 

In the end George found out. A friend 
of his overheard some idle gossip and think- 
ing to do George a good turn, for he was 
that sort of man, spoke to him about it. 
“I wouldn’t let Effie see so much of that 
Mrs. Lingham if I were you, old man,” he 
said, with elaborate indifference which de- 
ceived no one. “She’s not good company 
for a woman such as your wife.” 

Wheeler looked him straight in the eyes. 
“What do you mean?” he asked. And he 
was told. Effie was a gambler; she spent 
all her evenings, when she was supposed to 
be at homes or drawing-room parties, play- 
ing cards with people of doubtful reputa- 
tion. It was said that she was heavily in 
debt but then, so many rumors of 
the kind were proved to be untrue, the 
friend apologized. 

George went straight home and to his 
wife’s room. “Is it true that you owe 
money to Mrs. Lingham ?” he asked bluntly. 

Effie was too taken by surprise even to 
lie. She stammered and hesitated, and 
finally threw the blame on Florence. “She 
has told you, the sneak! I knew she was 
working behind my back.” 

George’s face hardened. “I hardly ever 
speak to your sister. I should certainly 
not discuss you with her.” 

“I might have known she would try to 
make mischief,” Effie stormed. “It’s a pity 
you didn’t marry her instead of me.” 

George Wheeler’s quiet face flamed. 
“Yes, I think it is,” he agreed. 

That frightened her, and she tried to 
conciliate him. “You loved me devotedly 
once,” she whimpered. “Look how you 
begged me to run away with you. I’ve 
been a good wife to you—I’ve brought up 
your children—” 

He interrupted her again with scant 
ceremony. “How much do you owe Mrs. 
Lingham? I will settle with her, but if 
you ever gamble again you must take the 
consequences.” 

He went out of the room and straight 
to Florence. He found her in the school- 
room, bending over columns of figures. She 

[Turn to page 45] 


rude 


She thought him rude 
for staring at her 
but he had a reason 


If she could have read his 
mind she would have known 
why. 


At first glance, the girl op- 
posite him in the train ap- 
peared exceedingly neat and 
well-groomed. But the mo- 
ment she opened her lips to 
speak, he noticed that her 
teeth were dull, cloudy and 
untidy looking. 


It was like seeing a well- 
dressed man wearing a soiled 
collar. 





So many otherwise fastidi- 
| ous men and women forget 
that their teeth are probably 
| the one most noticeable index 
| of real gentility. Every word 
you utter fixes someone’s 
eye upon your lips. And 
your teeth often-have more 
to tell about you than what 
you actually say. 


Only the right dentifrice— 
consistently used—will pro- 
tect you against such criti- 
cism. Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. The 
first tube you buy (25 cents) 
or the free sample (mailed 
you by the makers upon 
your request) will prove 
this to you. 


You will notice the improve- 
ment even in the first few 
days. And, moreover, just 
as Listerine is the safe anti- 
septic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. 
It cleans, yet it cannot injure 
the enamel. 


Maybe you will need a little 
help from your dentist first, 
depending upon how long 
you have neglected your 
teeth. It is better to see him 
a few times a year anyhow. 
He should remove old tartar 
and watch for decay. 





| 

What are your teeth saying 

about you today ?—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, 


U.S. A. 





Yj \T'S MORE 
THAN A MATTER 
OF GOOD TASTE 
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Mary Nash—famous for 
the grace and loveliness 
of her hands, posed for 
this picture. She uses 
Cutex and says: “I don't 
see how I ever tolerated 
having my cuticle cut— 
Cutex is so easy to use, 
so quick and makes my 
nails look so well.” 
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THEIR WHOLE BEAUTY 


DEPENDS on Cuticle 
kept soft and smooth 











Bee little ridges of dead 
skin dried tight and hard 
around the base of the nail. 
Those little stiff shreds that you 
could not scrape away—nor cut 
away. 

How often you have filed the 
nail tips, cleaned them and even 
polished them and yet there 
they were—those nails simply 
looked as if you had never spent 
a moment on them. 


Do you know you could have 
spent less time on them and had 
them a thousand times lovelier! 


The whole secret of lovely 
nails is the care of the cuticle. 
Keep it soft and smooth. Cuticle 
will grow hard to the nail, tighten 
and break. There is only one safe 
certain way of removing those 
little stiff particles of dead cuticle 
without injuring the soft new skin. 
That way is with Cutex. 

With the little bottle of Cutex 
there comes a smooth orange stick 
and some fresh, clean absorbent 
cotton. Wrap a bit of this around 
the end of the orange stick, dip 
it into the bottle, then pass the 
moistened cotton carefully over 
the dry dead cuticle. In an instant 
the dead cuticle is softened and 
loosened. Then rinse your fingers 
and wipe the softened cuticle away. 

As you dry the finger-tips, push 
the firm unbroken new cuticle back. 
How lovely, even and shapely it is 
How clear and smooth the nail base. 


ind How Quick and Easy 


You will find you need not do this 
more than once or twice a week. 


But do not neglect your nails 


Cutex Cuticle Remover 


between these quick manicures. 
To keep the nail rim soft and 
even always you must give them 
regularly the following slight 
attention. Every night, just as 
regularly asyou“cream” your face 
and hands, so you must gently 
smooth a little cream into the 
cuticle of each nail. Any good 
cold cream will do, but Cutex 
has prepared a Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort) that 
is unexcelled for 
. this purpose. It is 
richin the oil that 
keeps both nail 
and cuticle smooth 
and healthy and 
it is especially 
good for keeping the cuticle soft. 

Two Brilliant New Polishes 

Cutex has lately perfected two 
new polishes. The new Liquid 
Polish dries instantly leaving the 
nails gleaming for a whole week. 
The Powder Polish gives a tinted 
lasting brilliance with just a few 
strokes on the palm of the hand. 


Cc» 
Pua 


Cutex sets come now in four 
sizes, at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and 
$3.00. Or each preparation can 
be had separately at 35c, at all 
drug and department stores. 
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Introductory Set— now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 
12c in coin or stamps for the Intro- 
ductory Set containing samples of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Com- 
fort), emery board and orange stick. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th St., New York, or if you live in 
Canada, Dept. F-7, 200 Mountain 
St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 





NoRTHAM WARREN 


Name 
Street 
or P. O. box 


City 





Dept. F-7, 114 West 17th Street, New York. 
I enclose 12¢c in stamps or coin for new introductory set 
containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 


State Sr rere ee 








Photo by Nickolas Muray 


Left.—In an instant the dead cuticle is softened 
and loosened. Rinse the fingers and it wipes away. 
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Eris 


[Continued from page 11] 


For a while she was occupied with her 
make-up box; then, locking it, she opened 
her suitcase and began to lay away such 
articles as belonged to her. As she locked 
and strapped it, Smull appeared at her 
door, and she rose in displeasure, although 
the infraction of rule meant nothing to her 
now. 

“Your check,” he said, extending it. 

“Thank you I don’t want it.” 

“It belongs to you. You could hold 
me for the balance of the year if you 
chose, and not do a stroke of work.” Her 
short upper lip curled shorter in contempt. 

“T release you, Mr. Smull.” She picked 
up her suitcase and make-up box. But he 
continued to block the doorway. 

“Eris! Eris!” he stammered. “Don’t do 
this—don’t leave me! I want to marry 
vou! I want you! I'll keep away until 
I can get a divorce—” 

He caught her arm in his hot, red 
hands; suddenly clutched her body, crush- 
ing her face against his with an inarticulate 
cry as though strangling. And she fought 
him back, savagely, in silence, bruised, wild 
with the shame of it. Both chairs fell; 
he trod on one, crushing it to splinters, 
and his powerful shoulder tore the mirror 
from the wall and wrecked the dressing- 
table with it. With a desperate wrench 
she tore free of him. They stood, panting, 
watching each other for a full minute. 
Then her gray eyes dilated with horror, 
for he slowly took a pistol from his pocket, 
his near-set black eyes, all bloodshot, 
fastened on her. 

“You listen to me,” he said brokenly, 
his great chest heaving with every word. 
“IT want you because I can’t live without 
you. Will you marry me?” 

“No” 

“If you don’t,” he said, “I'll blow my 
brains out in your face.” 

She picked up the suitcase and make- 
up box. Watching him, she began to move 
slowly toward the door, passed him where 
he was standing, slowly, never taking her 
eyes off him. She reached the door. 

“T swear I will do it!” he shouted. She 
looked at him coolly over her shoulder. 

“You are too fond df yourself,” she said. 
And walked on. 


T the head of the stairway Eris, carry- 
ing her suitcase and make-up box, 
encountered Flynn, the voluble door- 

keeper, coming upstairs. 

“Miss Odell,” he began, half way up, 
“the same gentleman that tillyphoned you 
is downstairs askin’ for you with a taxi-cab. 
I wouldn’t leave him come up after what 
the governor told me. Was I right, Miss 
Odell ?” 

“I couldn’t see any newspaper man 
now,” she assented, nervously. 

“So I told Mr. Annan, Miss,” com- 
mented the doorkeeper, relieving her of 
her baggage. 

“Was it he who telephoned? I—I un- 
derstood it was a Herald man—” She 
continued on down the stairs, followed 
volubly by Flynn. Outside the barred gate 
she saw Annan standing beside a taxi-cab. 
Flynn opened the wicket. She went out. 

“IT didn’t know it was you,” she said. 
“They misinformed me. I’m so sorry.” 
The girl looked white and tired. One 
shoulder of her frail summer gown was torn 
to the elbow and there were red bruises 
on the skin already turning darker. 

“What is the matter?” he demanded 
bluntly, retaining the nervous hand she had 
offered. She noticed the damage, then, for 
the first time, the hot color swept her face. 

“An accident,” she murmured. “The 
place is impassable—a jungle of lumber and 
knocked-down sets. Will you please drive 
me home, Barry?” 

“Where is Mr. Smull?” She lifted her 
gaze to the man beside her, then calmly 
turned to Flynn and bade him place her 
luggage in the taxi. Something in Annan’s 
eyes had alarmed her. She did not answer. 
An instant vision of Smull’s heavy black 
pistol and a swift intuition that Smull was 
capable of using it on anybody except him- 
self—these thoughts paralyzed her tongue. 
She looked dumbly at Annan. The stillness 
of his drawn face terrified her. “Barry, 
come with me—’ 

“Wait a moment,” he said; but she 
caught his hands desperately. 

“Help me,” she whispered. “I need you 
I tell you, I need you—” 

“I’m going to help you.” 

“IT want you to take me home,” she 
said. “It is the first thing I ever have 
asked of you. Will you do it?” 

He hesitated. She had clasped his arm. 
Her weight on it was heavy; her face had 
grown deadly pale. She put out one hand 
blindly, reaching for the cab _ door; 
wrenched it open; sagged heavily on his 
arm. He almost lifted her into the vehicle; 
and she crumpled up in the corner, her eyes 
closing. Annan spoke to the driver, cast 
a quick, grim look at the gate, then turned 
and jumped into the cab. 

“Now,” he said, drawing her head to 
his shoulder, “we won't talk until we get 





home. If you feel faint we can stop at a 
chemist’s. Lie quietly, dear.” She lay 
against his shoulder, perfectly inert—so still 
that, at moments, he leaned over to see 
her face, fearing she had fainted. Neither 
uttered a word. His thoughts had made 
glimmering slits of his eyes and had set the 
hard muscles working around his jaws. But 
all the girl thought of was to get him away 
from that heavy black pistol and from the 
man whose neck had swollen red behind 
the ears. For suddenly in that moment 
when she had seen that terrifying expres- 
sion on Annan’s face, a new and vital truth 
had flashed clear as crystal in her brain. 
She saw it; saw through it; knew it for 
Truth. She, Eris, knew now that whatever 
became of her career, this man beside her, 
who was her lover, was something more, 
too. He was a care. He was a respon- 
sibility. He was something to be defended; 
something to be guided. 


EAR,” he said gently, “we are here. 

Do you feel strong enough to stand, 

or shall I carry you?” If her smile 
were faintly wise it also was _ tenderly 
ironical. She knew who it was between 
these two who would do the carrying; and 
who it would be who was carried by the 
stronger. 

“Darling,” she murmured, “you’re so 
funny. I only needed a nap because I 
didn’t sleep last night.” 

They climbed the bare and _ poorly 
lighted stairs. Eris fumbled for her keys, 
selected the right one, and opened the door. 
The whole place was sweet with the scent 
of flowers. As always, the girl’s gratitude 
was out of all proportion for anything of- 
fered her; and now, in the living-room, 
she stood enchanted, gazing at the flowers, 
touching them here and there with finger 
tip and lip. “Oh,” she murmured, “you 
are so sweet to me, Barry. And you must 
have brought them and arranged them 
while I was out.” She turned, happily, 
and took both his hands. And saw the 
darkness of impending trouble in his 
clouded face. “Darling?” she exclaimed. 

“It’s nothing, Eris. That miserable 
wench of yours lied about you.” 

“What did she say, dear?” 

“I’m ashamed to tell you. 
man was here—all night—” 

“Oh,” she said disdainfully, “that was 
my husband. He pretended to be ill and 
starving and I let him in. When he got 
inside he tried to bully me. So I locked 
my door; and in the morning I turned him 
out.” In the girl’s healthy and flushed 
contempt, making of a sinister situation 
only a squalid commonplace, the boy’s 
formless fears—all the tragic perplexity 
faded, burned out in a wholesome rage. 
But into her gray eyes came the swift 
shadows of anxiety again and she took 
hold of him, impulsively, by both elbows. 

“Barry—Barry,” she breathed brokenly, 
“you belong to me—you’re my boy! You're 
all I ever owned in all my life that really 
belonged to me.” She clung to him, 
strained him to her in an abandon of long- 
pent need, incoherent between convulsive 
tears and the sobbing laughter that shook 
her slender body. 

“You want me, you need me, don’t you, 
Barry? You're lonely. No boy ever 
should be lonely. It is the wickedest thing 
in the world—that any child should ever 
be lonely for need of love. You are 
a child! Mine! You're all I care about. 
And I’m going to marry you because you 
want me to—because we both want to— 
Barry, my darling—my boy who belongs 
to me--” 


She said a 


O sooner was it rumored that Eris 

Odell and Albert Smull no longer 

coéperated, than telegrams began to 
arrive from all sorts of people, responsible 
and irresponsible. Offers arrived from 
keen, clever, capable and ruthless pro- 
ducers, with releases guaranteed, and who 
wished to fetter her for years at the lowest 
figure; from enthusiastic people new in the 
game, with capital guaranteed but no re- 
lease. All of these communications Eris 
laid before Frank Donnell. Theirs was a 
close and sober friendship, because Frank 
Donnell had been in love with her since her 
first awkward step in the Betsy Blythe 
company. The girl knew it; both knew, 
also, that the matter was hopeless. And 
for Frank Donnell, Eris was conscious of a 
gravely tender affection she never had felt 
for anybody else in her brief life. 

Following his advice, an arrangement 
had been made possible for one year be- 
tween her and a great producing company. 
And of this proposed contract she informed 
Annan. Together they consulted Annan’s 
attorney, Judge Wilmer; and the first steps, 
in her suit for annulment of that uncon- 
summated farce of her marriage, were 
taken. 

Eris had not thought of going away that 
summer, although her contract did not call 
her to report for duty until October. But 
early in August she began to feel a desire 

[Turn to page 68] 
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Your Five Miles of Pores 
Are They Open Roads, or Closed? 


ND on end your millions 

of pores would make a 
pipe line five miles long. Are 
they open roads or closed? Are 
they carrying their normal 
traffic, or is the “closed” sign 
diverting it to other channels 
and so causing congestion and 
lowered vitality? In other 
words, are you really clean or 
only nearly clean? 


Real cleanliness is pore-deep 
cleanliness. And pore-deep 
cleanliness demands a soap 
which will not leave behind a, 
residue to clog the skin. For 
this reason more and more 
people everywhere are adopt- 
ing American white cleanliness 


which calls for white soap, a 
soap that soothes as well as in- 
vigorates, a soap which makes 
every pore an open road to 


health. 


So, the ever-growing de- 
mand is for Fairy—the whitest 
soap in the world—soap in its 
purest form. In America’s 
foremost baths, clubs and 
athletic institutions — wherever 
cleanliness is a business — there 
you will find Fairy Soap. 
There may be “prettier” soaps. 
There may be “smellier”’ 
soaps; but when it comes to 
honest -to-goodness, deep- 
down ‘cleanliness, the call is 
for Fairy. It comes clean, it 





looks clean, it is clean through 
and through, and it does a 
clean job. 


Entrust your skin to Fairy. 
It works no harm—it does 
great good. It more than cleans; 
it helps the body breathe. And 
every clean-thinking man or 
woman knows how essential 
that is to well-being. Its shape 
is handy. It floats. It gives 
instantly a wealth of cleansing, 
quick-rinsing lather. It wears 
without waste to a thin wafer. 
It is a really-clean soap for 
really-clean people. 


TrHE NK” FAIR BAN K company) 


Factories in United States and Canada 


The Whitest Soap In the World—The Soap of Really-Clean People 





Raby Carlion Hole 
Puoad and Walmut Sects 
Phalaaclelphiia Pe 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 


The choice of a soap to be used in a representative hotel is a 


matter of considerable importance. We have found that Fairy Soap 
Its obit 





largely to this preference. 





meets the particular demands of a high-grade client q 
quick-cleansing quality and gentle tonic effect on the pores contribute 


Yours very truly, 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 


Director 
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TAIR? SWAP 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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More Beauty 





OW 


Millions show prettier teeth 


Nowadays women take care of 
their beauty, and beauty has 
multiplied as a result. 

One method is a new way of 
teeth cleaning—a way that com- 
bats the film. Millions now em- 
ploy it. You see the results 
wherever you look. Teeth are 
whiter now, and people smile to 
show them. 

This is to offer a ten-day test 
to those who don’t know this 
method. 


Don’t leave the film 


You feel on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. No 
ordinary tooth- 
paste effectively 


Able authorities proved these 
methods by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. 
These two great film combatants 
were embodied in it. 

That tooth paste is called Pep- 
sodent. For years, leading den- 
tists the world over have been 
urging its adoption. 


Effects on saliva 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant 
inthe saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch depos- 
its which may 





combats it. 

As a result, the 
film absorbs stains. 
Then it forms 
dingy coats. Tar- 
tar is based on 
film. Those cloudy 


harsh grit. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harm- 
ful scouring. 
agent is far softer than 
Never use a film 
combatant which contains 


otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 
Certainelements 
in our diets can 
dothesame. Races 
which largely em- 
ploy them are al- 


Its polishing 








coats hide the lus- 
ter of the teeth. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. That’s 
why few escaped tooth troubles. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So that be- 
came alarmingly common. 


Curdled and removed 


To meet this situation, dental 
science sought ways to fight that 
film, and two were found. One 
acts to curdle film, one to remove 
it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 





Ten-Day Tube Free"” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 82,@104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 








most immune to 
tooth troubles. 
With our average diet, the tooth 
paste should bring them. 


It leaves no doubt 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. 
You can see and feel that it is 
doing what never before was done. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Watch the other 
good effects. 

In a week you will realize how 
much this method means to you 
and yours. Cut out coupon now. 





Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 
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What Can I Do For My Country? 


[Continued from page 2] 


today for all the rest of the world rolled 
into one, with the best of all of it in con- 
trol,” she said quietly. “The trouble is 
that people do not understand when they 
come here that they must keep on doing 
exactly what they have been doing at 
home. They must go straight ahead work- 
ing for a living. The lesson that they have 
got to learn gradually is that they have 
more space in which to work, that they 
have wider opportunities for finding work, 
that they can receive better pay, that they 
may have longer hours of leisure, that they 
may have a social equality with their 
neighbors quite impossible in any land of 
Europe.” 

“Then,” I said to her, “after twelve 
years among us it’s really ‘America the 
Beautiful’ to you?” 

She said, “Oh, yes. I took out my 
naturalization papers seven years ago. I 
am American now.” 

And then she went on to tell me what 
her daily life was, and I realized that, al- 
though her name might be Pilsudski, or 
Cammetti, or McLeary, that woman was a 
better American citizen at heart, and was 
willing to do more for her country, than 
many women I know who have lived here 
in person, and through ancestors for three 
or four generations. After all, a man’s land 
is where his roof is, where his hearthstone is, 
where the wheat waves and the sun shines 
and the wind sings, and the justice of the 
peace occasionally renders a fair decision. 
And this brings me back to my original 
proposition, that what any man, woman 
or child can do for his country is a matter 
commensurate with ability. Some can do 
more, and some can do less, but there is 
no human being alive and navigating the 
highways of the world today, who has not 
some influence somewhere, and who can- 
not, if he makes a deliberate effort, do 
something. 

It takes a broad vision, and at least 
a slight knowledge of higher mathematics 
to realize that the universe is something 
immeasurable. In figures we are ninety- 
two million miles from the nearest star, and 
beyond that, through millions and billions 
and trillions of mil there stream away 
worlds without end, rmed and lighted 
by thirty suns, which can today be located 
and counted, many of them Jarger than our 
own. There is no end to space, no way 
of computing what lies beyond the range 
of the farthest telescope. Men are hard 
at work on the job. They have recently in- 
vented a camera which will photograph 
uncounted miles beyond the range of the 
farthest telescope, and all it records is still 
more worlds, more suns, more stars, more 
undoubtedly of our own condition stretch- 
ing through space. And on these other 
worlds, lighted and heated by these thirty 
other suns, we can be absolutely sure that 
life is developing and progressing even as 
we are evolving in our own land today. 
And this, in total, makes a thing so stu- 
pendous that I cannot think of it without 
my mind instantly reverting to a thought 
of Deity, a form of worship, a controlling 
power, a developed mind at the back of 
all of it. I believe the best thing any man 
or woman can do for their country is to 
get this thought in mind, to allow it to be 
concrete in the person of Jesus Christ, to 
believe that the same plan of salvation 
thought out and offered to our world is 
today being put into force in the other 
worlds stretching through space. 

Once upon a day, at a _ supposedly 
literary gathering, a man with whom I 
was not at all acquainted laid his arm 
across my shoulders and bringing his face 
close to mine, he whispered in my ear, 
“You don’t believe in this Jesus Christ 
stuff, do you?” 

I took one good look at him, and then, 
as quietly as I could, I stepped aside and 
said to him in as low a voice as he had 
spoken, “What is the difference what I 
believe so long as your beliefs are fixed?” 
And the poor fool spent the remainder of 
the evening telling his friends what a won- 
derful woman I was! He thought he had 
been paid a wonderful compliment; I 
thought he had been insulted. So, after 
all, most things in this world are relatively 
a matter of personal viewpoint. But what 
I am trying to get at is that the first 
essential to good citizenship is to try to 
realize that our world is ours; it is round; 
it is in the hollow of the hand of the 
Almighty. We have had many plans of 
salvation for the soul advanced to us. Out 
of all of them I adhere to the plan of 
Jesus Christ and I believe that I am a 
better woman, of more help to my own 
country and to the world at large for this 
belief. I would recommend it, plain and out-° 
spoken, for every man and woman of the 
world. “Show your colors,” is a slogan 
in time of war. A house to house canvas 
is made and each house has to say definitely 
where it stands. This is a capital idea in 
time of peace. Keep right on showing your 
colors. Don’t be afraid to let the rest 
of the world know that one little atom of 
your size on one little dust speck of this 


incomprehensible universe has the big idea. 
When you get thoroughly imbued with the 
idea of an almighty force ruling the uni- 
verse, and the fact becomes patent to you 
that you can help a little bit on your own 
little speck in this great scheme of things 
by having the love of Go? and the fellow- 
ship and self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ in 
your heart, then you can come down a 
step and realize the fact that as there must 
be laws on which the universe is con- 
structed and by which it operates, so that 
each of us has living conditions, so, in 
each planet of the universe, there must be 
laws by which living conditions are 
operated for the people who have de- 
veloped a civilization. 

Next to loyalty to God it is the duty 
of every one of us to be loyal to our 
government, and when this loyalty extends 
to service, to influence, to financial support 
in the highest degree possible with each one 
of us, the world is going to be con- 
siderably better than it is today. It isn’t 
fair to allow a few men and women to 
carry the whole burden. I don’t know 
why I should be compelled to follow the 
spirit and letter of every law laid down by 
my government, and my next door neighbor 
should be allowed to break the law as he 
chooses. Last year a man of great wealth 
and influence in my community was talk- 
ing with me on the subject of income tax. 
He asked me just how I made up my tax 
and I answered him, “Exactly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and the letter of 
the law in so far as I know and under- 
stand it.” Pressed further, I explained to 
him from what sources I drew my income, 
to what exemptions the law says I am 
entitled, and how an experienced lawyer 
figured my tax on the remainder. He told 
me that I was all wrong; that was not the 
way to do. I was paying far more tax 
than I should. He explained to me that 
his business yielded him so much money 
that in order to live that he might earn 
this money, it was necessary for him to 
have a house, a family, servants and to 
contract living expenses. All these things 
he said were essential in the conduct of his 
business. 

I looked at him aghast. “You don’t 
mean,” I said, “that you are asking the 
government to give you exemption for the 
clothes you wear, the house you live in, the 
servants you hire, the food you eat, and the 
coal that warms you?” 

He said: “Most assuredly I do. That 
is a part of the expense entailed in earning 
my living.” 

“But,” I objected, “the word of the law 
is absolutely clear. It is specifically stated 
as to what your expenses are in the conduct 
of your business. It is specifically stated 
that you are not entitled to exemption for 
your personal expenses and the expenses of 
your household, of dressing your wife in 
velvet and bedecking her with diamonds.” 

He insisted that he was; that he had 
always made his tax in this way and he 
always should continue to do so and that I 
was a fool for not doing the same thing. 
I carried the matter to my lawyer and he 
said he found in his business that the world 
is full of men like that and, every once 
in a while, one of them got what he 
deserved and went to the penitentiary. But 
just the same, I can’t help feeling that for 
the one who goes to the penitentiary there 
is a large number who do not; and while 
I am not in favor of penitentiaries and 
greatly deprecate the fact that any human 
being should be confined in one, at the 
same time, I don’t like laws which are for 
me and not for my fellow man. If I am 
willing to do what the laws of my country 
stipulate that I should do, then it is only 
fair that the remainder of the country 
shall do the same thing. The truth is that 
if every human being would be honest and 
report his taxes fairly, very soon the rate 
could be lowered for all of us, and the 
burden would not be so heavy. Such men 
are warts on the body politic who are not 
doing the fair thing yet who enjoy the pro- 
tection and the benefit of a government 
that, although it is full of faults, at the 
same time is the best form of government 
that yet has been devised on the face of 
the globe. 

One thing that everybody can do for 
his country is to do his share honestly 
and squarely, and this would immediately 
lighten burdens for everyone to a degree 
that cannot be computed in dollars and 
cents, because nobody knows at the present 
minute exactly the degree to which de- 
linquincies and dishonesty occurs. 

Naturally, every man and woman does 
something for his country when they edu- 
cate themselves to the highest degree pos- 
sible; when they exercise and develop the 
brain as they exercise and develop the body. 
The better brains we have in our land, the 
more clearly people are able to see, to 
think straight, to reason deeply, the better 
equipped we shall be when the day of stress 
comes, and brains are needed for our 
salvation. 

[Turn to page 70} 
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Wholesome Food 


You are naturally most particular about 
cleanliness in your refrigerator. Cleanliness means 
pole} ane) ol Acament-r-bommelenal-y-vebhe-taar-t-ih' 0-3) em ©) (ems itt cede| 
Cleanser solves the problem of keeping your re- 
frigerator clean, odorless and hygienic. 


Old Dutch is so wonderfully efficient 
because its very fine, flat-shaped particles erase 
the dirt and wipe it away completely and easily, 
without scratching, making the surface clean and 
sanitary. Being a natural cleanser, it contains no 
hard, sharp grit to make scratches which collect 
impurities. 

These are the reasons, too, why Old Dutch is 
so economical—a little does so much work. Use it 
for all cleaning. 
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Grape-Nuts Ice Cream 
Prepare vanilla or any plain flavored ice cream io 
usual way. Just before the cream congeals in freez- 
ing, add Grape- Nuts (as it comes fromthe package) 
in the proportion of one-half cupful of Grape- Nuts 
to one quart of ice cream Ihe resulting flavor is 
unique lhe Grape- Nuts granules taste like outs 

only better. 





Grape-Nuts Fruit Pudding 


One package of lemon Jell-O dissolved in one pint 


of boiling water. One cup (half pint) Grape- Nuts. 
One-half pound of raisins or dates As many wal- 
nuts as desired. Mix thoroughly and pour into a dish 


or mould co cool and harden. Serve with whipped 
cream. *& 
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HE most important period in a 

child’s life is the early years 
when tissue and bones are being 
formed—and it is then that a 
mother should be most careful of 
the kind of food she serves her little 
ones. 


A well-balanced diet must pro- 
vide proteins carbohydrates and 
mineral elements to maintain life 
and promote growth. 


Grape- Nuts with milk or cream 
is a well-balanced food which sup- 


‘There's a Reason” 





plies all the elements for perfect 
nutrition — vitamins, mineral ele- 
ments, and other rich nutriment of 
wheat and malted barley. The long 
baking process makes Grape-Nuts 
easy to digest. 


Crisp and delicious, Grape- 
Nuts is usually served as a cereal 
food; but it may be used in many 
different ways. It greatly improves 
the flavor and nutritive qualities 
of puddings, cakes, macaroons, 
fudge, ice cream and many other 
dainties. 


Jor Grape-Nuts 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Caldwell, leading, kept well up on the 
slope above the river. After two hours’ 
hard going they were well around the 
northwest end of Mystery Ridge and head- 
ing down into the glades that broke the 
jumbled ridges of the Upper Country. Here 
Bossick ran his cattle and had his holding. 

The men rode silently, alert to every 
sound, their nerves taut as fiddle-strings. 
When the slanting glades came down 
toward the river they dropped to the level 
and presently rode up along a smooth 
green floor that led directly toward Bos- 
sick’s place. The outlet from the ranch to 
the river lay over this ridge and parallel 
to it. As they trotted up the glade the 
little wind that drew down from the 
canyon at its head brought the scent of 
cattle, and presently they came upon a 
horse and rider standing like a statue in 
the shadows. Caldwell drew rein sharply. 

“Dickson?” he asked in a low voice. 

“O. K.,” came the answer as the other 
moved forward to join them. “Seventy- 
one head,” he said quietly, “and all ready.” 

The seven men divided and circled 
the herd which was bedded and quiet. With 
silence and dispatch they got the cattle 
up and moving, forcing them down the 
floor of the glade in a close-packed bunch. 
At its mouth they headed south along the 
shore of the river and followed the stream 
for several miles to the place where Name- 
less curved and went down along the ridge’s 
foot in a wide and placid flow. Here the 
drivers forced the cattle to the water and 
kept them in it, riding in a string along 
the edge. The bewildered animals tried at 
first to come out but everywhere along the 
shore were met with the crack of the long 
whips and the resistance of the string of 
horsemen, so that presently, following the 
several dominant steers which traveled in 
the lead, the whole herd splashed and 
floundered along the sandy bottom of the 
river, knee deep in water. This was the 
trick which had baffled cattle-land, and it 
showed itself both easy and clever. 

And so Bossick’s seventy-one head of 
steers were disappearing and there was none 
to see, apparently. 

But there was one to see—one who had 
spent many weary weeks of night riding, 
of patient watching. Sheriff Price Selwood, 
sitting high on the slope above Kate 
Cathrew’s trail, as he had sat so often. 

It was well after midnight, judging by 
the stars in the dark sky, when Selwood 
suddenly held the breath he was drawing 
into his lungs. He had heard a cattle- 
brute bawl. He straightened up, every 
nerve taut. He heard the sounds of cattle, 
the crack of whips, the unmistakable com- 
motion of moving bodies. Below him he 
caught the swish and splash of water, and 
knew he was at last witnessing one of the 
mysterious “disappearances” which had 
puzzled Deep Heart country for so long. 

Presently he heard, directly beneath him 
where Kate Cathrew’s trail crossed Name- 
less, the trample and crack of myriad hoofs 
taking to the rocky slope. The riders were 
turning the steers up toward Sky Line 
Ranch! 

Sheriff Selwood had food for thought 
but little time to use it. He had only time 
for swift action. 

As the cattle came up the slope, pushed 
by the many horsemen who completely en- 
circled them, they left a broad trail, their 
tracks all going upward. What was to 
prevent him or any one else from riding 
straight up to their destination by broad 
daylight? And then on the heels of this 
question came a flash of comprehension. 
When that ninety head had vanished Kate 
Cathrew had been driving down—driving 
down from Sky Line— three hundred head 
of her own stock, all open and above 
board, properly branded, clear and fair! 
Three hundred head of steers whose moil- 
ing hoofs, going down, would trample out 
all trace of ninety going up! 

Here was the chance to nail her crimes 
on Cattle Kate Cathrew, and Sheriff Price 
Selwood took his life in his hands and fell 
in beside the herd. 

Dark, quiet, shadowy—he was a rider 
among the riders, to all intents and pur- 
poses one of Kate Cathrew’s men—and he 
was helping to drive Bossick’s steers up 
to the foot of Rainbow Cliff! From the 
few low-toned shouts and oaths he was 
able to identify the two men nearest him 
as Sud Provine and Caldwell, the foreman. 
After a long hard drive Selwood saw the 
rim-rock of Rainbow Cliff against the stars. 

The herd was headed straight for the 
face of the cliff and he expected to see 
the riders swing them east toward the 
corrals of Sky Line, but they did not do so. 
When the foremost steers were close under 
the wall Caldwell rode near and called 
to him, thinking him one of his men. 

“Get around to the right,” he said, “and 
keep close to Sud, Bill. All ready?” 

The last two words were a high call 
addressed to all the men. From all sides 
of the herd, come to a full stop now, came 
replies and Selwood and Caldwell rode 
away around to the right. 


Nameless River 


[Continued from page 18] 


Turning his horse, the sheriff followed. 
As he neared the face of the precipice on 
the right he saw Provine sitting close on his 
horse, saw Caldwell circle in to the wall 
and cutting in before the massed cattle, 
go straight along its length. He heard 
the foreman begin to call “‘coo-ee—coo-ee— 
coo-ee’—and the next moment he could 
not believe his eyes, for horse and rider 
melted head-first into the face of Rainbow 
Cliff and disappeared! Caldwell’s voice 
came from the heart of the wall, far away 
and muffled, calling ‘“coo-ee—coo-ee.” 
Provine edged in against the steers, shout- 
ing; he followed suit as to movement 
though he did not speak, and the dark 
blot of the mass began to flow into the 
solid rock of the spine that crowned 
Mystery Ridge! 

Sheriff Selwood had solved the mystery 
of the disappearing steers—and now he 
could not get away with his knowledge 
quickly enough. He turned his horse away 
to the left, edged off a bit—a bit more— 
sidled into a shadow—slipped behind the 
pine that made it—and putting the bay to 
a sharp walk, went down the mountain. 
As the sounds behind him lessened he drew 
a good breath and struck a spur to his 
horse’s flank. And right then, when there 
was most need, the good bay chap who 
had served him so long and faithfully, be- 
trayed him. Throwing up his head, he 
flung around toward the strange horses he 
was leaving, and neighed—a sharp shrill 
sound that carried up the slope like a 
bugle. At the mouth of the Flange, Big 
Basford’s mount answered. Once more 
came that challenge from below and Sud 
Provine came back out of the hidden pas- 
sage on the jump. 

“That ain’t a Sky Line horse!” he 
shouted. “Boys—we’re caught! Come 
quick !” 

Selwood, far down the trail, knew with 
a surge of rage that the game was up and 
that he was in for it. He clapped down 
hard with both spurs, got a good grip on 
his gun, and sailed down the steep trail. 

He knew now that he was out of six- 
gun range, but he knew also that Sud 
Provine carried a rifle always on his saddle. 
The roar of horses running under difficulty 
came down like an avalanche of sound, 
but there were no voices mingled with it. 
He knew he was holding his own in the 
breakneck race, and presently it seemed 
he was gaining slightly. And then he heard 
what he had been dreading—the snap of a 
rifle, the whine of a ball. 

He dug in his spurs cruelly and the bay 
responded with a surge of speed. Just as 
the bay struck the waters of Nameless with 
a leap and a roar, it seemed to Selwood 
that the heavens opened up, that all the 
fire in the Universe flamed in his brain. 
His fingers dug into the wet mane like 
talons, he clawed desperately with his right 
heel and felt the spur hook in the cinch. 
And then, for what reason he could not 
have said, he screamed, a hoarse, wild 
sound, like the soul’s farewell to its flesh. 
Perhaps he thought it was. Sud Provine, 
sitting his shivering horse where he had 
drawn it to a sliding stop on the trail 
above, deliberately shoved his gun into his 
saddle-straps. 

“T guess that’s th’ last of you, my 
bucko,” he gritted. And he turned back 
up the slope. 


T dawn McKane, who slept in the store 
at Cordova, heard something—a rap- 
ping that seemed to come from the 

floor of the porch outside. He hurried into 
his clothes and opened the front door. A 
bay horse, gaunt and bedraggled, stood at 
the porch’s shoulder-high edge, and hanging 
half out of its saddle, held only by the 
right spur still caught in the hair cinch and 
one arm around the pommel, was the 
sheriff—his ghastly face red with blood 
from a long scalp wound. 

The trader leaped forward, jumped to 
the ground and caught him in his arms. 

“My good God, Price!” he cried, “say 
you ain’t dead!” 

Selwood looked at him with eyes dull 
as ashes. 

“__solved—mystery—” he said thickly. 
“__rustlers—raid—caught with the goods— 
they are—”’ The thick voice failed and 
Sheriff Price Selwood slumped down 
heavily on the shoulder of his one-time 
friend. It was to be long before he would 
finish his cryptic sentence. 


T last Nance Allison knew the meaning 
of the great light that seemed to glow 
upon all the world of the Deep Heart 

hills. Instinct awoke in her and she beheld 
the face of Love. 

“Mammy,” she said at breakfast, “I’ve 
got to tell you something—you and Bud.” 
There was a soft radiance about her long 
blue eyes. Her mother looked at her 
calmly. 

“Sure, we know, Nance honey,” she said 
gently, “an’ we want to tell you, Bud an’ 
I, how plumb happy we are, how glad we 
are to see happiness come to the best 





daughter, the best sister, two people ever 
had on this here earth. Ain’t we, Buddy?’ 

The boy swallowed once, then looked 
at Nance and smiled. It was not the least 
courageous thing he was ever to accomplish, 
that smile, and his mother knew it, for he 
adored the girl and she had been his only 
playmate all his life. 

“T just don’t seem able to grasp it all,” 
said Nance happily, “it seems like our whole 
life has changed overnight. There is light 
where darkness was, hope again where I'd 
almost given it up—and now we'll never 
have to give up Sonny.” 

“Me?” asked a fresh little voice from 
the doorway. 

“Yes—you,” said Nance, “come here to 
your own Nance.” 

Sonny sidled in, holding up his hinder- 
ing nightgown with one hand, the other 
shut over some small article. As Nance 
lifted him to her lap he laid this on the 
table’s edge. “See,” he said, “the pretty 
lady. She was in a bundle on your bed— 
where'd you get her, Nance?” And Nance 
Allison looked down into the pictured face 
of—Cattle Kate Cathrew. 

She stared with dilating pupils at the 
small picture. 

“Nance!” cried her mother, “Nance! 
She raised her eyes and looked at Mrs. 
Allison and the latter felt a chill of fear. 

“Take—Sonny, Bud,” she said slowly, 
“and get his clothes.” 

When she was alone with her mother 
the girl held out the picture. “Brand told 
me—last night,” she said haltingly, “that a 
package he gave me—to open in case any- 
thing happened—to him—held the face of 
—of—Sonny’s mother. This is Cattle Kate 
Cathrew.” 

“Then—who’s his—father?” Mrs. Alli- 
son gasped. 

“Who d’you suppose, Mammy?” asked 
the girl miserably. “I’m afraid it’s Brand— 
the man who says he loves me!” 

The gaunt old mother came round the 
table and put an unaccustomed arm about 
her daughter’s shoulders. “No,” she said 
decidedly, “Brand Fair ain’t a deceiver. I'd 
stal:e a lot on that. I feel to trust him, 
honey. Whatever is wrong in this terrible 
tangle, it ain’t Brand, an’ you can take 
your old Mammy’s word on that.” 


Cae KATE CATHREW sat on 


” 


the broad veranda at Sky Line. 

She was clad in shining satin. A 
close-held excitement was visible in her 
whole appearance. She looked down across 
the vast green-clad slopes of Mystery and 
held her breath that she might the better 
listen for a sound in the stillness. For she 
was waiting for the writer of those letters, 
the man from New York who came at 
regular intervals to bask in the peace of 
Sky Line—for Lawrence Arnold himself. 

Noon came and passed and then, far 
down, she caught the sound of hoofs and 
rose straight up from her chair, one hand 
on her thundering heart. When Sud Provine 
came out of the pines below with Bluefire 
and his rider in convoy she was seated again 
in the broad-armed rocker, to all intents as 
calm as moonlight on snow. Lawrence 
Arnold dismounted stiffly and handed his 
rein to Provine, then raised his eyes and 
looked at her. Over his white-skinned, 
aquiline features there passed a smile of 
the closest understanding. 

Cattle Kate rose and came to meet him 
and her brilliant eyes returned the under- 
standing. 

They entered the house and Minnie Pine 
served the meal which had been waiting 
and which was the best Sky Line could 
produce, and afterward Lawrence Arnold 
reclined on a blanket-covered couch in the 
living-room and smoked in smiling peace. 
Kate Cathrew sat near and talked swiftly 
of many vital matters. 

“You've done good work,” he praised 
her. “You’re a clever girl, Kate. We're 
making money fast. One thing more—have 
you succeeded in getting hold of the big 
feeding flats on the river?” Kate frowned. 

“No—that poor trash hang on like grim 
death. I’ve done everything but kill them 
and they’re still there.” 

“H’m,” said Arnold, “must be a pretty 
courageous outfit. Who are they?” 

“Old Missouri mother—boy—and a big, 
slab-sided girl who’s the whole backbone 
of the family. Impudent baggage. You 
remember when the old man—ah—fell 
down Rainbow a couple of years ago.” 
Arnold nodded. 

“Well, they’re trash—trash,” said Kate, 
“and stick to the flats like burrs. The 
girl’s religious. Talked some drivel about 
the hand of God being before her face, 
and came out flat-footed and said—before 
a crowd at the store, too—that those flats 
would feed a lot of cattle and that maybe 
I had a—hope—concerning them.” 

“The devil she did!” said Arnold sitting 
up. “I rather think you do need another 
head to handle this.” 

There was a step at the door and a 
dusty rider stood there. 

[Turn to page 32] 
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doto your teeth? 


HE FOOD that we eat to- 

day fails to give our teeth 
the work they need. Worse 
than that, thissoftandcreamy 
food deprives the gums of 
the stimulation that rough, 
coarse food once gave them. 


Does your toothbrush 

“show pink”? 
Gums are dull and logy; they get 
no exercise—no stimulation. Tooth 
troubles, due to weak and softened 
gums, are on the rise—the preva- 
lence of Pyorrhea is one item ina 
long list. 


How to clean teeth and 
protect your gums 


Dental authorities are not insen- 
sible to this condition. Today they 
are preaching and practicing the 
care of the gums as wellas the care 
of the teeth. Nearly three thousand 
dentists have written us to tell how 
they are combating soft andspongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribea gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 


Send for a Sample 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for 
your gums as well as your teeth. Its clean- 
ing power is remarkable and its taste is un- 
forgetably good. Send for a sample today, 





TOOTH 
PASTE 


Made by the 
makers of 
Sal Hepatica 


A trial tube, 
enough to last 
for ten days, will 
be sent gladly if 
you will forward 
coupon below. 








Bristol-Myers Co., 49 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IP&ANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 
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How her soap@ 
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family SOap 


The last cake again! It 
won't do to be without it 
either. Since adopting the 
use of Resinol Soap for 
the baby—and the men of 
the family insist upon it 
for the bath, it is useless to 
provide any other toilet 
soap. 


Resinol Soap is more than a com- 
plexion soap. For years women have 
known that it cannot be excelled for 
preserving the healthy glow of a nat- 
urally lovely skin. ‘They know, too, 
that if the complexion is not in the 
best condition, the soothing, healing 
properties contained in this healthful 


soap help it to clear clogged pores, and 
It is these very soothing properties, in 


ness, blotches, redness, roughness, etc. 


Ha 
f ? 


became the + 


overcome undue dryness or oili- 


addition to its other delightful qualities, that make Resinol Soap more than a 


facial soap. 


Thousands of mothers have already discovered that as it so gently safeguards 


their own complexions, it is excellent for baby’s delicate skin. 
vent rashes and chafing and keep his hair soft and silky. 


It tends to pre- 


lrequently the use of 


Resinol Soap alone is enough to overcome minor skin affections so common 


to babyhood. 


Leave a cake of Resinol Soap where the head of the house can use it, and 


see how soon he will have that—and no other kind. 


Men like the quick, rich 


lather it gives, the glow of health it imparts, and its invigorating, refreshing 


Resinol fragrance. 


There is one easy way to discover how its cleansing and healing 
properties benefit the skin and hair. TRY IT! Alldruggists and 
toilet goods dealers sell Resinol Soap. Youcan buy it by the box. 


LET US SEND YOU A MINIATURE CAKE FREE. 
3-H Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Write Dept 
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“Want to report,’ he said, “that I've 
just come up the Pipe and that I found 
tracks—brushed out—at the mouth in Blue 
Stone—there were two men on foot. No 
hoof-marks. They looked in behind the 
willows.” 

Kate Cathrew rose straight up to her 
feet. “Hell’s fire!” she said. 


ANCE ALLISON was seized with a 

great restlessness that made inaction 

unbearable. “I think I'll ride the 
lower slopes of Mystery, Mammy,” she 
said, “and look for that black shoat that’s 
missing. I can’t afford to lose it.” 

An hour later Nance, riding along a 
dim trail made by the traveling hoofs of 
deer, came out above a spring in a pretty 
glade. She dismounted and pushing back 
her hat from her sweated forehead, knelt on 
the spring’s lip and putting her face to the 
limpid water drank long and eagerly. As 
she straightened up she caught a sound 
where had been deep silence before, and, 
turning quickly, she looked up into the 
grinning face of Sud Provine, the frowning 
one of the Sky Line foreman. 

“Miss Allison,” said the foreman. 
“you're just the person we wanted to see. 
We were sent this morning to fetch you 
to Sky Line, so you may as well go along 
sensibly, for we'll take you anyway.” 

Nance rose to her feet. A pink flush 
crept slowly along her throat. “Then you'll 
have to take me,” she said curtly, “for I'll 
never ride a step with anyone from Sky 
Line.” 

But in a matter of two minutes Nance 
Allison was a prisoner, headed for Sky Line 
Ranch. The pink flush was gone entirely 
from her face, leaving it pale as wax. 

She was conscious of a passionate long- 
ing for the feel of her Pappy’s old gun 
in her hands. “Help me, Lord!” she 
whispered inaudibly. “Oh my God, be not 
far from me!” There was no fear in her, 
only a deep and surging anger that seemed 
to make her lungs labor for sufficient air. 

At Sky Line, in one of the gorgeous 
chairs, Kate Cathrew, dressed like a prin- 
cess, sat bolt upright. At sight of Nance 
in her faded garments, straight and de- 
fiant in her controled anger, Kate’s hand- 
some face flushed. 

“Tf you’ve got anything to say to me,” 
Nance said coldly, “say it.” 

Kate Cathrew leaped to her feet, but 
the man Arnold put out a hand and touched 
her. As if a spring had been released she 
sank down. 

“Miss—ah—Allison,” said Arnold, “there 
is no need for dramatics. We wanted to see 
you—to talk business with you. The thing 
for you to do just now is—think. I'll give 
you ten minutes.” 

“T don’t need them,” said Nance. “I’ve 
thought for several years about my father’s 
death, my brother’s crippled body, my mis- 
sing cattle, my burned stacks, and many 
other things. I’m thinking now about 
Sheriff Price Selwood—and Bossick’s latest 
loss.” The man’s face hardened, yet a re- 
luctant admiration drew a slight smile 
across it. 

“Very well, since you do not care to 
think, I wil! outline briefly your situation. 
You know, of course, that you are at 
present in the power of Sky Line Ranch. 
Reasoning backward you will conie to the 
conclusion that there is a primal cause 
for this. Reasoning forward you will 
know that there is something which you 
can do for Sky Line, which it wants of 
you.” 

“Of course,” said Nance, “the whole 
country knows that—my flats on the river.” 

“Exactly. Now put your wits in order. 
Sky Line wants those flats on the river— 
and means to have them. We don’t do 
things by halves. You have had many— 
ah—hints to vacate and have foolishly dis- 
regarded them.” 

Arnold dropped his dead cigarette into 
a tall brass receptacle, rose and stepped into 
the other room. He picked something from 
the desk there and came back. “We come 
to cases,” he said sharply. “I have here a 
properly made out deed, conveying to Miss 
Cathrew for the consideration of one dol- 
lar, the quarter-section of land herein de- 
scribed, lying along Nameless River, owned 
by the widow of John Allison, deceased, 
who took up said land under the home- 
stead act. This paper needs only the name 
of John Allison’s widow and two witnesses 
to make it a legal transfer of property. I 
am a notary. We can supply the witnesses 
—the highly important and necessary signa- 
ture of John Allison’s widow you will 
obligingly furnish—at a price.” 

Nance swept off her hat and struck 
it down against her knee. A laugh broke 
stiffly on her tallow-white face. “If I could 
swear,” she said, “I'd tell you where to go, 
and what I thought you were. You may 
consider yourself told as it is.” 

Arnold became coldly grave. “You 
refuse ?” 

“What do you think I do? Put your 
wits in order!” 

The man turned and struck a bell which 


stood on a rosewood pedestal. Minnie Pine 
responded with suspicious promptness. 
“Send me Provine and Big Basford,” said 
Arnold briefly, and the girl departed. 

There came a shuffle and rattle of spurs 
and the two Sky Line riders stood in the 
doorway of the room beyond. 

“Miss Allison,” said Arnold, “I own the 
men of Sky Line. What I tell them to do, 
they do. Am I not right, men?” Provine 
nodded easily. Big Basford agreed sul- 
lenly. 

“All right. Now, my girl, consider. 
There is on Sky Line a secret place—a 
place which the whole of Nameless is not 
likely to find, so mysteriously is its entrance 
hidden. Now consider again. You are a 
pretty fine specimen of a woman, quite 
likely to appeal to men, especially to men 
long denied feminine companionship—like 
Basford there.” 

Nance flung a glance at Basford. The 
sullen, lowering face set in its thicket of 
beard with the red-rimmed eyes above was 
enough to chill the heart of any woman. 
Her own intrepid spirit felt a shock of 
horror but that deep anger in her left little 
room for fear. 

“Well?” she said. 

“Now—will you sign this deed, or will 
you go with Basford to Rainbow’s Pot— 
his blushing bride?” 

Nance’s breast was heaving. Her hands 
were shut tight, the fingers on her hat- 
brim crimping the weathered felt. She 
thought of her Mammy—of Bud—of their 
long labor and the hardships they had 
borne. She thought of the cabin on Name- 
less—and all it meant to them and to her. 
She thought of Brand Fair and of Sonny. 

“I’m as good as most men,” she said, 
“to take care of myself. I wouldn’t sign 
that paper to save you and all your rustler 
nest from eternal damnation! And that’s 
my last word.” 

Arnold snapped his fingers. “Enough,” 
he said, “we'll see what a night in Rain- 
bow’s Pot will do for you. Basford, my 
compliments. I give you the beautiful 
lady.” 

But Big Basford shook his unkempt 
head. “She’s a yellow woman,” he said 
contemptuously. “I don’t want her,” and 
his hungry eyes went helplessly toward the 
dark splendor of Kate Cathrew in her 
velvet chair. Provine surged forward, a 
sudden excitement in his snaky orbs. 

“T do,” he cried. “Try me!” 

Arnold laughed. “Good! TI like an 
eager lover. You may guard Miss Allison, 
and Basford shall take the place I had in- 
tended for you outside the Flange. We'll 
talk business some more tomorrow. Miss 
Allison, I hope by morning you will be 
more amenable to reason.” 

Without a backward glance Nance 
turned and strode away between her 
guards. Resistance was useless, she well 
knew. But in her heart once more her 
lifelong faith was rising. 

“‘In my distress I cried unto the Lord 
and He heard me,’” she thought courage- 
ously. “ ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.’” 


INNIE Pine could get from one place 
to another more quickly and with 
less noise than any one at Sky Line. 

When Rod Stone came in at dusk she came 
running to him in the shadows to whisper 
in his ear. 

“The Sun Woman from the flats on 
Nameless,” she said, “has thrown their 
words back in the faces of the Master and 
the Boss—and they have given her to Sud 
to guard—in Rainbow’s Pot with Big Bas- 
ford at the Flange. It’s devil’s work.” 

They stood close together in the shadows 
of the firs beside the corral and the girl 
talked swiftly. The boy was silent but his 
lips were tightly compressed and his blue 
eyes shone with wrath. 

“T came,” said Minnie frankly, “to you, 
because you are the only man at Sky Line. 
The rest are skunks. Josefa says you have 
the heart of a Pomo chief.” Stone stood 
for a long time considering. Then he drew 
a deep breath and flung up his head. The 
motion was full of portent, as if something 
in him which had long bowed down sprang 
aloft with vigor, like a young tree, bent 
to earth, released. 

“You're right,” he said, “it’s devil's 
work and something must be done. I am 
the one to do it, too.” 

He was silent for another space. Then 
he turned to the girl. “Kid,” he said, “I’ve 
been thinking a lot about you lately—about 
making a getaway down the Pipe some 
night and striking across the desert for 
Marston—we could find a parson there and 
drop over the Line into Mexico. Arnold 
hasn’t much on me—perhaps less than on 
anyone at Sky Line—and we could make 
a new start—” 

There was the soft sound of an indrawn 
breath and Minnie Pine’s hand went to her 
shapely throat. Stone went on. “If I do 
this—if I hit down for Cordova tonight— 
you know of course that it is very likely 

(Turn to page 36] 
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20 Mule Team Borax, when used with any kind of 
laundry soap means softer water — whiter, cleaner 
clothes—a richer, more abundant soap suds, and an 
easier, more economical washing always. 


20 Mule Team Borax is Nature’s Greatest Cleanser 
and Water Softener. It protects your finest woolens 


from shrinking and prevents the softest colors from 


fading. The action of 20 Mule Team Borax is mild 
but sure. It makes white goods whiter and cleans 


NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 





all fabrics antiseptically clean. It should be used 
wherever soap is used, 20 Mule Team Borax is 
in all clean kitchens and bathrooms—is it in yours? 


At allgrocers department stores and druggists. Send 
for the Magic Crystal Booklet, giving a hundred im- 
portant household uses for 20 Mule Team Borax. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
100 William Street New York City 
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Ah MAE MARSH Pht 
VL | Wearing Famous ‘One Hour Dress" 
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dress like 
Mae Marsh’s? 


Let us tell you free how 
to make it—in an hour! 





HS 


Do you want a 


HE “One Hour Dress” has created 


a sensation! Newspapers through 


out the country have published pages 


and pages about it, hailing it as ev 
dence that this season dressmaking 
home has come into its own again. 


n 


i 
at 


The “One Hour Dress” can be made 


in one hour and the only expense, « 
course, is for materials. In silk, 


of 
it 


makes a charming afternoon or street 
dress at a total cost of $6 or $7—value 


at least $15. In gingham, it makes 


dainty home dress at a cost of $1.50— 


value $3 or $4. 


And in print or lawn, 


it can be made for as little as 60 cents 


—a splendid $2 value. 


The “One Hour 
signed by 


Dress” was de 


you really can make pretty, becomin 
dresses at wonderful savings, right i 


the Woman's Institute as 
proof that with the proper instructions 


£ 
n 


your own home. It is just one example 


of the amazingly simple methods in the 


Woman’s Institute New 
Course in Dressmaking 


and Designing 


This New Course presents an entirely new 
way of learning to make your own clothes, based 


on the Institute’s successful experience in teac 
ing 17 women and girls. It is a me 


method by which you start at once to make 
A new plan that covers every 
phase of dressmaking thoroughly, and yet makes 
it so fascinating that you will want to spend 
every spare moment in planning and making the 
pretty clothes you have always wanted, but 


actual garments 


never felt you could afford to buy 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


ROVE to yourself, without obligation or ex- 
to make your own 
clothes. Let us send you—/free—the booklet 
containing complete, detailed, illustrated in 


pense, how easy it is 


structions for making the “One Hour Dress 


and also the full story of the New Course in 
Simply send this 
coupon or a letter or postal to the Woman’s 

aad 


Dressmaking and Designing 


Institute, Dept. 3-U, Scranton, Penna 
both will come to you by return mail 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-U, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligati 
the booklet, “The One Hour Dress 
Make /t,”’ and the full story of 
Institute New Course in Dressmaking and I 
signing. Sl am most interested in 
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de 


[ How to Design and Make My Own Clothe 


[ ) How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
[ ) How to Design and Make My Own Hat 
(_) How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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Planned for Happy, Wholesome Living Is This House in McCall’s Building Series 
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A White House with Green Shutters 


Truly American in Line and Treatment, This Colonial House 
Belongs Equally to the Suburbs or to the 


ESIGNED to give a maximum of 
LD accommodation with a minimum of 
floor area, with especial attention 
to extreme economy of construction, 
the house shown on this page is planned 
so that it may be used as a farm house, as 
a suburban home or as a summer cottage 
The piazza on the front will serve both 
as a living-porch and as protection to the 
entrance; but for farm houses, with plenty 
of land about, a small entrance porch and 
a piazza opening off the living-room might 
be better. A vestibule is introduced to 
obviate the necessity of the unsightly and 
unmanageable storm door. A hall six feet 
wide opens on the left to a large living- 
room and to the right to the dining-room. 
At the rear of the hall are placed the 
stairs to the second story and also a door 
leading to an entry which opens to the 
rear porch, to the kitchen, to the dining- 
room and to the cellar stairs. This makes 
it possible to go from the kitchen to the 
second floor without passing through or in 
front of the dining-room or living-room, 
and also enables the hall to be open all the 
way through for ventilation in warm 
weather. It protects the cellar stairs so that 
ice-covered, outside cellar steps are not 
necessary; and the use of the entry as an 
intermediate room between the kitchen and 
the dining-room prevents the smell of food 
coming from the kitchen into the dining 
room 
Were the house to be built as a farm 
house, the sink in the entry would be use 
ful for washing-up before meals 
The closet off the living-room will take 
care of coats and so on, and the closet 
five steps down the back stairs will hold 
brooms, pails and things of that kind. On 
each side of the range in the kitchen are 
two dressers; the one on the right about 
two feet wide for pots and pans and the 
one on the left about fvur feet wide, for 
condiments, flour and so on. 


HE kitchen store closet has an ice-box 
which could be filled directly from the 
porch, and outside ventilation for 
warm weather 
The kitchen sink is located under a 
window beside the range, and wash trays 
are placed under the window at the back 
of the kitchen. A single counter top ex- 
tends the full length of the room and acts 
as a drain board for the sink and wash 
trays, with cupboards below to be used for 
the storage of heavy articles 





“FIRST FLOORPLAN - 


By Aymar Embury II 








JV HAT is a home? Real folk 

know it as the center of their 
world, the place where dreams 
come true! 


Here is a great architect’s ideal 
of what a home should be—fine in 
line and proportion, with an air of 
steadfastness and welcoming hos- 
pitality that make.it a haven to 
home-hungry hearts. 


Aymar Embury II who designed 
this charming Colonial house, the 
fourth in our series of McCall 
Street homes, is among the fore- 
most younger architects, a special- 
ist in small house construction, 
whose work has won nation-wide 
repute. 


This house is therefore not only 
satisfying to the eye, but supremely 
practical of construction and liva- 
ble as well. Mr. Embury, working 
with Miss Marcia Mead, McCall's 
consulting architect, has kept stead- 
ily in mind the convenience of the 
homemaker who is to do the work 
of the household, with the happy 
result that extra steps are fore- 
stalled and the drudgery of house- 
work removed. 


This house can be built for 
$10,000.00—a sum which represents 
a wise investment for the family 
whose yearly income is about 
$5,000.00. 


Previous articles in this series of 
beautiful and livable small homes 
have outlined plans for houses 
ranging in cost from $4,500.00 to 
$8,500.00. 


Further articles and architectural 
plans by Grosvenor Atterbury, 
Frederick Lee Ackerman, James 
Dwight Baum and other famous 
American architects will follow. 


Mr. Atterbury, who is responsi- 
ble for the sincere restoration of 
the old City Hall of New York 
City, one of the finest Colonial 
buildings in the country, was also 
the architect and city-planner of 
Forest Hills Gardens on Long 
Island, one of the first and best 
examples of artistic town-planning 
in America. 


Mr. Atterbury will design a 
seven-room house at a cost of 
about $12,500—an investment ad- 
visable, in general, for a family 
whose income is in the neighbor- 
hood of $6,000 a year. 


The following month Frederick 
Lee Ackerman, architectural head 
of the U. S. Shipping Board Hous- 
ing Commission during the War, 
will present plans of a seven-room 
house which may be built for 
$12,500. 


Here is a series so complete 
and exact that it is truly unique 
in its service to home builders. 








Quiet Countryside 


The stairs which are three feet three 
inches wide, go up to a landing without 
any winders and from the landing return 
to the second floor. An additional broom- 
closet is located on this landing and at the 
top of the stairs is a small, square, light 
hall with a door at the left opening into 
the bathroom and other doors opening into 
the three bedrooms and the linen closet. 

The bathroom fixtures are so arranged 
that there is plenty of floor space in the 
room. The bedrooms vary in size, the 
largest being thirteen and one-half feet by 
sixteen, the smallest ten feet eight inches 
square. Even the smaliest could be used 
for two persons. A stairway to the attic 
could be run up over the main stairs if 
required, or a drop staircase could be 
placed in the ceiling of one of the rooms. 


HE living-room and dining-room have 

fireplaces and the kitchen chimney 

could be used for stoves in the room 
above if necessary, but the house should be 
heated by a small central heating plant in 
the cellar. The architect invites attention 
to the fact that all rooms have cross ven- 
tilation; that all rooms are square and free 
from projecting corners or angles which 
make them hard to furnish; that in the 
living-room the fireplace is placed between 
bookcases so that sitting in front of the 
fireplace one does not look into windows, 
distracting attention from the firelight; and 
to the ample closet room which is divided 
proportionately to the size of the rooms or 
the use of the closets. 

This house has been designed with the 
idea of using nothing but stock material 
throughout. All moldings, windows, doors, 
frames and maierial of every description are 
intended to be such as can be obtained 
from any local lumber yard in the United 
States. This was done not only in the 
interest of economy but also from a desire 
to show how beautiful a building can be 
constructed even on so little a scale and 
with ordinary materials. 

There is no kind of home that so 
harmonizes with the quiet backgrounds of 
our American countrysides nor so happily 
belongs to shaded village streets or to the 
suburban lot, as this type of Colonial house 
Its white frame structure with cool green 
shutters express dignity and comfort and 
repose. It speaks of the steadfast tradi- 
tions of America. It is a type of archi- 
tecture that belongs to us. It stirs our 
blood and we are proud of it. 
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“The pace that kills,” a great phy- 


sician wrote recently, “is a crawl.” 


Speed is tonic, he declared. Hard 
work is healthy. But fatigue poi- 
sons,unless eliminated, are almost 
as deadly as disease. Of all medi- 


cines, sleep and rest are the best. 


And now Simmons mattresses and 
springs bring deep, refreshingsleep 
within the reach and buying power 
ofeveryone. Built in all types and 
widths, they range from mattresses 
of buoyant new material to the 
cradling luxury of The Purple La- 


bel, the finest mattress ever made. 


Living faster, working harder 
yet giving no thought to sleep 


Before you go to bed tonight,turn 
back the covers and see what kind 
and character of mattress and 
spring you have been sleeping on. 


Carry this mental picture to your 
furniture dealer’s and compare 
what you are using with the 
buoyant and flexible comfort of 
a Simmons spring and mattress. 
A wide choice is allowed you in 
a range of styles and prices that 
meet every taste and income. 


Then set your own value on the 
health- and energy-renewing 
sleep their luxury insures you. 





Write for new booklet, “Restful Bedrooms,” to Simmons Co., 1347 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SIMMONS 
_, Beds «Mattresses S, prings 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 
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Pyorrhea Strikes Four— 
Misses Only One 


When the gums bleed, 


be on guard 


All too few are immune to Pyorrhea. 
The odds are overwhelmingly in its favor. 


) Dental records show that four persons out 
) of every five past forty, and thousands 


/ younger, contract it. 


Tender, bleeding gums are the danger signal. 


| When Nature’skindly warning is unheeded, 
the gums recede, the loosened teeth drop 
out or must be extracted, pus-pockets form 
at their roots, and the poison in them floods 
the system to breed neuritis, rheumatism 
and other diseases. 

After you have gone to your dentist for 
tooth and mouth inspection, brush your 
) teeth, twice daily at least, with Forhan’s For 





the Gums. It is an efficacious, healing den- 
tifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used consistently 


and used in time, will prevent Pyorrhea or 


check its progress. It will keep your teeth 
whiteandclean, your gums firmand healthy. 


Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums 


today. Brush your teeth regularly with it. 
The foremost dentists use and recommend 
it. It is time-tested, beneficial, and pleasant 
to the taste. At all druggists, 35c¢ and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste 
— it checks Pyorrhea 
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Nameless River 


[Continued from page 32} 


to be the end of me. I want you to know 
anyway before I start that—that I’d like 
that new beginning—with you.” 

The Pomo girl put her hands on Rod 
Stone’s shoulders. “A _ chief,” she said, 
“does what must be done—without fear. 
And a chief’s woman follows him—even to 
death. Saddle two horses.” 

At Sheriff Price Selwood’s ranch an 
anxious circle watched the still form on the 
bed. The doctor from Bement had not 
left his station for seven hours. Outside, 
cowboys, all armed, walked here and there, 
and on the deep veranda sat the prospector, 
Smith, smoking innumerable cigarettes 
and waiting on Destiny. Though he was 
filled with inner excitement his dark face 
gave no sign. 

Suddenly in the faint light of the oil 
lamp on the stand at his head Sheriff Sel- 
wood looked up into the face of his wife, 
bending above him. 

“Sally,” he said weakly. Then he turned 
his head and looked slowly around at the 
others. 

“Hello, Doc,” he whispered, then- 
“They—didn’t get me—after all! Smith 
Smith—” A sudden light leaped into the 
dazed eyes. “I saw—them drive Bos- 
sick’s—steers into the face of—Rainbow 
Cliff a mile west—of Sky Line—” 

“That’s a plenty,” said Fair quickly, 
“vou mustn’t talk, Selwood—mind the 
doctor. I’m leaving now.” 

And with a gentle touch on the sick 
man’s shoulder he was gone. In less time 
than seemed possible he and five of Sel- 
wood’s riders were heading for the 
rendezvous on Nameless. 

All along the flowing river there was 
the seeming of portent, a strange sense of 
impending tragedy, for many riders were 
abroad in the quiet night. One of these 
was Bud Allison, his young face set and 
awful, his father’s old rifle grasped in a 
steady hand. Within the narrow margin 
of a mile Fair was passing toward the 
north. At the camp on the skirts of 
Mystery, he found Bossick, and they went 
on together. 

In the shadows of Rainbow Cliff Rod 
Stone and Minnie ®ine waited impatiently 
for the ranch to settle down, that they 
might slip away 

The hours of the night wore on. Far 
down in the open reaches poor Dan was 
loping gallantly with open mouth and 
laboring lungs while the boy on his back 
drove him relentlessly on in a desperate 
attempt to overtake Fair, whom the sen- 
tries at Selwood’s ranch had described as 
on the way to Mystery Ridge. Crossing 
diagonally down, Rod Stone, safe away 
from Sky Line at last, made for Cordova 
with Minnie Pine behind him. 

Bossick, having the shortest journey of 
all, sat in a clump of pines with his men 
around him, and waited in strained silence 
for a distant shot—the prearranged signal 
from Fair’s men, who had struck upward 
through the mysterious passage. 

It was well after midnight when two 
things took place at almost the same mo 
ment: Brand Fair rode in behind the clump 
of willows that were always blowing out 
from the canyon’s wall, with his men in 
single file behind him—and Rod Stone got 
off his horse at Cordova. He handed his 
rein to the Pomo girl and went swiftly 
up the steps, opening the door upon the 
lighted room where a group of men were 
playing. 

He told his story. Every chair at the 
dirty canvas-covered table shot back and 
outward as the players rose and started for 
their horses with one accord 

So the night that was so full of portent 
dropped down upon the country of the 
Deep Heart hills and Destiny rode the 
winds. Sky Line Ranch was stirring early, 
even before the first gray light had touched 
the east 

“T think the girl will sign this morning,” 
said Arnold easily as he sat down to 
Josefa’s steaming breakfast by lamplight, 
“and keep her mouth shut, too.” 

In the shielding clump of pines Bossick 
waited for Fair’s signal somewhere inside 
the cliff. 

Not so far down the great slope of 
Mystery, Rod Stone was climbing up with 
the Cordova men behind him and Minnie 
Pine like his shadow at his side. 

And deep in the heart of the earth, 
Brand Fair was slowly forging upward 
toward that coup of justice for which he 
had labored so long and patiently. 

Not least of the actors in the coming 
play, set to function on the stage of Rain- 
bow’s Pot, was Bud Allison urging his 
exhausted horse slowly up toward Sky Line 

There was a cold breeze blowing when 
Arnold and Kate Cathrew rode along the 
rock face of the Flange. They spoke in 
low tones to Big Basford, standing like an 
image, and slipped into the wall. They 
rode in silence down the defile, dark as 
Erebus and full of wind, and came out 
into the amphitheater. Here and there on 
the sloping floor the cattle lay in quiet 
groups, while a little way apart Buckskin 


and Silvertip browsed industriously. At 
first they saw no sign of anything human 
in all the shadowy place. 

“That’s funny,” said the man, “Provine !” 

“Look,” said Kate, “over toward the 
left, against the cliff.” The light was in 
the east, and it struck first at the western 
face of the precipice, so that an object 
standing back against the perpendicular 
surface got its full benefit. 

Arnold bent forward in his saddle and 
looked long at this object. Then he 
touched his horse and rode forward. 

“Good Lord!” he said as he pulled rein 
a distance from it. “Good Lord!” 

For the object was Nance Allison—or 
what had been Nance Allison some few 
hours back. Now it was a tragic wreck 
of a woman whose garments hung in 
fantastic shreds upon her body, whose great 
eyes gleamed from her ghastly face with 
awful light. One long gold braid of hair 
hung from her head in a dangling loop 
The other was loose to its roots and swept 
in a ragged flag to her hip. Long wisps 
of it shone here and there upon the 
trampled grass around. And over her from 
head to foot was blood—blood in clots and 
streaks and splotches, while from a small 
gash on her temple a red stream slowly 
dripped. The man was awed for once in 
his relentless life 

“Heavens!” he said, “what have you 
done? Where's Provine?” 

“Dead, I hope,” said Nance Allison 
dully. Arnold struck his horse and dashed 
away, riding here and there as if he must 
know the ghastly finish quickly. Suddenly 
his horse shied from something moving in 
the deep grass by a spring and Arnold 
dismounted. 

He had found Provine—Sud Provine 
rolling in agony, his face in the mud. With 
no gentle hand he grasped his shoulder and 
pulled him up. 

“What's all this?” he rasped. ‘“What’s 
the matter with you?” 

For answer Provine took his hands from 
the left side of his face. Arnold dropped 
him back with an oath, which Provine 
echoed. 

Arnold rode back to where that gro- 
tesque caricature of a woman still stood 
by the wall. 

“You have blinded my best man!” he 
gritted through his teeth 

Nance nodded her disheveled head. 

With a flare of her unbridled temper 
Kate Cathrew snatched her gun from its 
saddle-loops and flung it up. As her finger 
curled on the trigger Arnold plunged his 
horse against Bluefire. 

“No!” he cried as the report rang out 
clear and sharp. The bullet struck with 
a vicious “phwit” ten feet above its mark 
and a little rain of rock-dust fell on 
Nance’s hair. 

From all the sides of Rainbow’s Pot 
that shot came back in echoes. Cattle Kate 
had fired her own signal of fate, and her 
enemies had heard it. 

“What do you mean?” said Arnold 
sharply. ‘Would you kill her before she 
signs the papers? Or after—and have the 
finger of the law point at the new owner 
of the flats? Use your wits.” 

“T have,” said Kate sullenly, “and have 
gotten nowhere.” 

There was a sound in the rock face, a 
shout and the rumble of horses’ feet hurry- 
ing. The man and the woman looked that 
way—to behold Big Basford come boiling 
from the narrow opening with a string of 
men behind him. 

Like a Nemesis, Bossick and _ the 
ranchers behind him pushed Big Basford 
down the sloping floor of Rainbow’s pot 

Kate Cathrew wet her lips and her hand 
moved restlessly on the rifle’s butt. She 
did not speak, but her black eyes burned 
like coals in her chalk-white face. Bossick 
threw back his coat. A star shone faintly 
in the light. 

“You can thank Sheriff Selwood’s tire- 
less work for this,” he said, “and so can 
we. The whole country’s deputized. Your 
work is known. You may as well give up 
without a fuss for we—” 

He stopped, for an odd sound had be- 
come apparent—a deep, echoing sound, as 
of many waters beating on a hollow shore 
It seemed to come from the center of the 
amphitheater where the cave mouth 
yawned. 

For a second the whole group was silent 
The roar of waters became the rumble of 
hoofs and up from the bowels of the 
earth came Brand Fair and his men. 

He blinked in the new light, and then 
his dark eyes went unerringly to the face 
of the woman—this woman whom he had 
sought for two full years. 

“Good morning, Katherine Fair!” 

“You!” screamed Cattle Kate. “You! 
You! It was you who did the trick—not 
that fool Selwood! I might have guessed!’ 
Fair sat still and looked at her and at 
the man beside her whose face was a study 

“Yes, you might have guessed,” he said 
“When you and Arnold there robbed the 

[Turn to page 38] 
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their little feet can 
stretch and grow 
naturally again 


How children tease to go barefoot when 
summer comes! 
Did you ever realize why they love it so? 
Their little feet are growing! They want 
to stretch, to work those young muscles. 
They want to get out of stiff, hot shoes—to 
wriggle and stretch a bit! 


That’s why millions of mothers today put 
children into Keds at the first sign of warm 
weather. Keds with their flexible, springy 
rubber soles and fine, cool, canvas uppers 
give feet the freedom they need without 
sacrificing the protection they must have. 
Designed by foot experts, Keds are anatom- 
ically correct for every normal foot. 


A new comfort for the 
whole family 


Keds are not only for children. They are an 
entire line of summer footwear—with styles 
for all the family and for every occasion. 

You'll find Keds very different from or- 
dinary canvas, rubber-soled shoes. 


The quality of the rubber from our own 
Sumatra plantations means long wear—even 
in the most active use. The construction has 


been designed to combine greatest strength 
with the most attractive appearance. The de- 
tails of the finish—the stitching and reinforce- 
ments—the careful workmanship through- 
out—put Keds in a class by themselves. 

This is true throughout all the models— 
pumps, high shoes and iow, oxfords and 
sandals. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to 
type. But no matter what kind you buy, 
every pair of Keds gives you the highest 
possible value at the price. 

Remember—while there are other shoes 
that may at first glance Jook like Keds— 
no other shoe can give you real Keds value. 
Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. It will 
pay you to make sure. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, etc., 
are contained in the Keds Handbook for 
Boys; and games, recipes, vacation sug- 
Sestions and other useful information in 
the Keds Handbook for Girls. Either sent 
free. Address Dept. G-2, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





One of the most popular all-purpose 
Keds. Ideal for every vacation need 


























This sturdy sport model is a favorite 
with boys. Strongly reinforced and 
made with tough, springy, long-wearing 
soles 
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An attractive Keds 
model for girls and 
women. White or 
colored trimming. 
Appropriate with the 
daintiest frocks 


——— 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Not merely a type — 


Tue Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is made so that it will 
clean your teeth the right 
away from the gums. 
It reaches and cleans between 
the crevices, and even cleans 
the backs of the back teeth. 


way 


FLORENCE MFG. 


Florence, 


Sold by 


Sates, 


“A 
Clean 
Tooth 
Never 
Decays 


but the 


correct brush 















CO. 


Mass., l S.A 


all dealers in the United 


Canada, and all parts 


of the world 


When you brush your teeth 


Brush your upper ny 
teeth downward. | {ame]_—_—» 


a few points 


Brush your lower 
teeth upward. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushis curved 
to fit the jaw like this: 


Instead of touching the teeth at 
only, like this: 


— 
Ua 
—— 


AP 


With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 

you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 








cs 


Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 
cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 


like this: 
| Ne 

i . mI 3] Ww 
§ BE 


The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does re: ich and clean the 
backs of the back teeth, like this: 




















Always sold in the 
Yellow Box 


lorence Mfg. Co., 192 
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Nameless River 


[Continued from page 36] 


Consolidated and wound the coils of guilt 
around Jack Fair, you might have guessed 
that his brother would follow you to the 
ends of the earth to get you. And he’s 
got you.” He, too, showed a deputy’s 
star 

“Jack Fair died in prison, of shame and 
of a broken heart. I have for a long time 
had a precious package in a safe place with 
enough proof in it to send you over, 
Arnold—but I wanted you both—together 

a grand finale. It has been a long trail 
long—for me—and for Sonny, the child 
whom you abandoned, Kate, five years 
ago.” The woman gasped and raised a 
clenched fist to let it fall in impotent rage 

Not once had Fair taken his eyes from 
Kate Cathrew’s face, else he might have 
seen the tragic figure by the wall at the 
right 

“Brother!” whispered Nance Allison to 
herself. “It was his brother—not—himeelf! 
Oh, Lord I—thank Thee!” 

Neither did Fair see the newcomers 
streaming through the cut into the basin 
the men from Cordova, under Rod Stone 
Minnie Pine’s black eyes went flashing 
round the Pot to light instantly upon the 
figure of the girl. 

“Poor Eagle Eyes!” she 
“She has walked in hell.” 

There was one other actor in the small 
drama whom no one noticed—Bud Allison, 
on foot now, since big Dan stood at the 
base of the last rise, completely done. Bud 
Allison, dragging his lame foot wearily, his 
Pappy’s old gun on his shoulder. The boy 
stood between the last riders and the wall, 
looking at them all with puzzled eyes. 
Brand Fair continued. 

“While we are about this we'll finish it 
completely. I want the men of Nameless 
and the Upper Country to know just what 
sort of criminals they have been dealing 
with, to know that Lawrence Arnold there 
is a clever New York lawyer who defends 
guilty men and frees them—by buying 


said to Stone 


juries. That he is getting rich by selling 
the cattle which you, Kate, steal here, 
drive down this wonderful underground 


passage into Blue Stone Canyon and out 
across the desert to Marston for the ship 
ping. The mystery. of the steers that left 
no tracks is solved By the fact that every 
time you stole a big herd you drove them 
up the night before you drove your own 
brand down—therefore they left no trace. 
Also I want to say here and now before 
these witnesses that all the money you 
brought with you into the Deep Heart hills 
belonged to poor Jack Fair, the father of 
vour child—the man you betrayed into 
prison through the devilish legal trap laid 
by Lawrence Arnold—and that that is why 
I've followed you. Sonny Fair has a right 
to his father’s property, and I intend to 
see that he gets it. Have you anything 
to say?” 

Lawrence Arnold wet his thin lips and 
glanced desperately around. He saw only 
stern faces, cold and angry eyes. But 
Kate Cathrew was made of different stuff 

She flung up her clenched fists and 
shook them at the clear skies where the 
rose of dawn was spreading. 

“IT always hated your narrow eyes and 
that mouth of yours! So vou are the 
prospector, Smith, who has been so in 
quisitive at Cordova!” 

She dropped her hands, caught the rein 
hanging on Bluefire’s neck, struck her heels 
to his flanks and quick as thought whirled 
him away toward the cut. The group 
between her and the entrance fell flounder- 
ingly apart before the stallion’s charge 
With a dozen leaps she almost reached the 
wall 

“You can’t get away with this, Brand 
Fair!” she screamed. “I’m a match for 
you!” and she jerked at her rifle in its 
loops 

The weapon caught, hindering her pur- 
pose for a moment. But that purpose was 
clear to several in the intense group of 
watchers—to Rod Stone—to Fair himself— 
and to one other. 

Nance Allison, standing in her trampled 
spot, knew that the moment she had 
dreaded so long was come. Without taking 
her eyes from the frantic woman on the 
big blue horse she began to feel with her 
foot for something in the grass, something 
long and dark and cold, but which seemed 
to her now more precious and to be desired 
than anything upon the earth, Sud Pro- 
vine’s rifle. 

It seemed, all suddenly, as if the feel 
of a gun in her hands had been with her 
from birth, as if she had leaped the years 
between and was a daughter of the feudal 
mountaineers who had marked her Pappy’s 
line 

Her foot touched the rifle. She bent 
and took it up. As Cattle Kate straightened 
in her saddle Nance dropped stiffly to her 
knee and raised the gun. Her blue eyes 
caught the sights and drew down steadily 
upon the woman's heart. Her finger 
touched the trigger. 

And here the hand of Destiny reached 
down—or was it the hand of God?—and 

{Turn to page 43) 











| Freckles fade 
while you sleep 


No other beauty treatment is as 
easy and effortless as removing freckles 
w ith Stillman’s Freckle Cream 


Simply apply it before retiring. While you 
sleep the freckles gently fade away, bringing 
back a clear white complexion Safe and 


sure—in use since 1890. Look for the purpl 
and gold box. On sale at all druggists in 
50c and $1 sizes. 


Write for “Beauty Parlor Secrets” 


| Just out! ‘Beauty Parlor Secrets,” a 
booklet giving the details of expensive com 
plexion and hair treatments, enabling you to 
enjoy them at home at low cost. Illustrates 

|| the fine points of make-up. Sent free. The 
Stillman Company, 4 Rosemary Lane, 
Aurora, Ill. 


 Stillman’s 
| Freckle Cream 
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| The Great Antiseptic| 


EVERSWEET is a 
smooth, white, un- 
scented cream— 
soothing, comforting, 
refreshing and very 


.\ 
‘ am \ healing. 
=, \ It gives to the body 
v , t that after-the-bath 
— ¥ sweetness throughout 
oa. 


the day and night. 
x 


All that is necessary 
is to put a little under 
the arms, between the toes or anywhere. 
It will not injure skin or clothing. 
At Drug and Department Stores, 25¢ and 
soc a jar. Send For Free Sample. 
EVERSWEET CoO. 
64 Cliff St., New York 
Dept. M-7 
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ABLAC 


Face PownerR 


Tocool,to refresh the skin that glows from 
kiss of summer's sun and ocean's spray— 
Lablache. Pure, fragrant,clinging. Chosen 
by women to whom 

the bestis not a. lux- 























Earn $30—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
rain Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-stucy 
Method. Leading ChicagoSystem 
Endorsed by physicians, Estab- 
lished 22 years. 


Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 5 
oe of one write for fllustrated cats 
jog and le m Pages with 
FREE Socal of Mone ‘fack Gosret 
tee and FREE NURSES EQUIPMENT 





TINTS BSILK FAST AND BR 
° -@ LEAVES LACE SNOWY WHIT 
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The Mysteries of Make-Up 


Just a Touch of Rouge, a Dusting of Powder, 
And a Light Penciling of Brows and Lips 


By Mary Marvin 


ATCH the women in any public 
dressing-room as they busily re- 
new their complexions—a touch 


of rouge, a dust from the ever- 
present powder puff, a lipstick here, an 
eyebrow pencil there—each is completely 
absorbed in her own problem. 

Who are these women? Are _ they 
frivolous girls, showy women? 

No indeed: that is the interesting dis 
covery. They are all the women we know; 
our friends, our sisters, our maiden aunts, 
our mothers—ourselves! For the truth is 
that make-up has become not _ only 
respectable, but entirely a matter of course 
The majority of women realize that care 
and a few judicious aids to nature have 
made many a good-looking woman out of 
a plain one and, consequently, many a 
happy heart. Seeing this they act ac 
cordingly. They discard the inconsistencies 
of their grandmothers, who endured tor- 
tures to get their hair frizzed yet frowned 
on make-up because it was sinful for any 
woman to want a better complexion than 
nature gave her! 

Rather foolish wasn’t it? And is not 
the modern woman who freshens up her 
complexion discreetly, just as she keeps her 
hair becomingly waved, much more 
sensible ? 

In make-up, as in other things, it is 
important to avoid extremes. The wrong 
kind of make-up does not improve the 
appearance of any woman, and too much 
make-up only cheapens the unfortunate 
woman who indulges in it. The first rule 
is this: remember that the purpose of make- 
up is to enhance those charms which you 
already have, not to furnish you with an 
entirely new set of charms. If, for in- 
stance, your skin is naturally olive, you 
must not try to assume the complexion of 
a lilylike brunette, but must play up to 
your own deep tones. Or, if you are lucky 
enough to have a pale, clear skin, do not 
take it for granted that you will look 
better with vivid coloring just because you 
happen to admire the rosy-cheeked type 
of girl. Study yourself carefully and then 
try to accentuate your good points very 
delicately indeed. Crude make-up is at 
once apparent, and that is something which 
make-up should never be. 

Select the shade of rouge which blends 
with your skin. Be careful not to use a 
rouge which is too light or too_ bright 
Cream, liquid and powder rouges are all 
good and the one you choose should depend 
on the condition of your skin and the 
occasion on which you are using it. Paste 
is best for dry skins, powder and liquid 
rouges are better for an oily skin. The 
powder in compact form is convenient to 
carry in one’s bag or purse. Cream rouge, 
properly applied, blends beautifully with 





the skin. Liquid rouge is usually water 
proof and so is especially good for vaca- 
tion time, since it comes through the bath- 
ing hour undiminished! 

Quite as important as the right rouge 
is the right powder. Select a powder that 
so exactly matches the shade of your 
skin that when it is applied it seems as 
though the skin itself had taken on new 
loveliness. 

Having selected your rouge and powder, 
consider the best method of applying it. 

First, your face must be absolutely clean. 
To make sure of this cleanse it with cleans- 
ing cream, which should then be removed, 
first with a soft cloth or tissue and finally 
with a pad of absorbent cotton wrung out 
in cold water and a mild astringent. 


F your skin is oily, or if it does not 

hold the powder well, you will find 

liquid powder an excellent base. If your 
skin is so dry, however, as to make the 
use of liquid powder inadvisable, you can 
work in a little vanishing cream with the 
tips of the fingers, instead. 

Having smoothed the liquid powder or 
vanishing cream well into the face, you are 
ready for the rouge. 

Apply your color as carefully as if you 
were an artist painting a masterpiece. 
Work by full daylight when possible, un- 
less you are preparing for an evening party 
in which cae you will want to get the 
effect of artificial light. Nearly everyone 
has some natural color, and the secret of 
making your color look as though it be- 
longed to you is in following these natural 


lines. Avoid definite edges and patchy 
effects. Above all, do not use too much 
rouge. 


After the rouge comes the dusting with 
powder, a fine filmy coating that protects 
your skin and gives it a look of softness, 
without crying aloud that you have just 
had a session with your powder puff. Be 
sure to powder your neck as well as your 
face and please, please do not whitewash 
your nose. 

If you wish to make your lips a bit 
rosier, the rule is, as with rouge, to follow 
the natural outline. If you have a large 
mouth, do not hope to deceive the world 
into thinking it smaller by painting a 
cupid’s bow inside of it. 

The final touch should be the eyebrows 
(which, by the way, should be kept tidy 
but not plucked into a thin line). Though 
you do not darken your brows and lashes, 
see to it that they are well brushed after 
every application of powder. This is one 
of the points which make the difference be- 
tween clever and careless make-up. 

And now take a final look at yourself 
in the mirror. Do you look like a glorified 
you? That is the way you should look. 
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The secret 
of having 
beautiful hair 


How famous movie stars 
keep their hair soft and 
silky, bright, fresh-look- 
ing and luxuriant 


N2 one can be really attractive, 
without beautiful, well-kept hair. 
Study the pictures of these beautiful 
women. Just see how much their hair 
has to do with their appearance. 
Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 
You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. 
In caring for the hair, proper sham- 
pooing is the most important thing. 
It is the shampooing which brings 
out all the real life and lustre, the 
natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
While your hair must have frequent 
and pose te washing to keep it beauti- 
ful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless_ product cannot possibly 
injure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if 
it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
gummy; if the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch; or if it is full of dandruff, it 
is all due to improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how 
easy it is to keep your hair looking 
beautiful, when you use Mulsified co- 
coanut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water is sufficient to cleanse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly 
over the hair and rub it in. It makes 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
which rinses out quickly and easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excess oil—the chief 
causes of all hair troubles. 


Beautiful, luxuriant hair 


You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry. It will be 
soft and silky in the water. The 
strands will fall apart easily, each 
separate hair floating alone and the 
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entire mass, even while wet, will 
feel loose, fluffy, and light to the 
touch. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and oy 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to see how beautiful you 
can make your hair look, set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oilshampoo. This regular weekly 
shampooing will keep the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—and it will be noticed 
oak admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet-goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle shoul: 
last for months. 


Splendid for 
Children — 
Fine for Men 
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HEINZ 


PURE 


Vinegars | 


ostru 


WHITE VINEGAR | 


SALAD TABLE | 


= 
4 Kinds 


WHITE 
TARRAGON 


HEINZ 
——€ 


= 
’ \ PURE CIDER 
iL VINEGAR | 
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The purpose of Heinz 
Vinegar is to impart fla- 
vor and develop flavor— 
not simply to make 
things sour. That is why 
salads made with Heinz 


Vinegar taste better. All 


the care in selection of 
materials, the skill in 
preparation, the long 
aging in wood, are to 


create that rich, mellow 


tang and aroma. 
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When Milk Is Pasteurized 


It Safeguards Us against Many Diseases—but Insist 


That It Is 


By Dr. E. V. 


Delivered Fresh 


and Well Cooled 


McCollum and Nina Simmonds 


School of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University 


VERY homemaker is familiar with 
E the word “pasteurized” on the milk 

bottles which are delivered daily at 

her door. At least this is the case 
if she lives in a city which is thoroughly 
progressive. 

But how many persons know what the 
word means? 

It was Louis Pasteur, a French bac- 
teriologist who discovered that the germs 
causing certain diseases such as_ typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and 
epidemic sore throat, are killed by being 
heated to 145 degrees Fahrenheit for thirty 
minutes. Since health officials had traced 
epidemics of all these diseases, except 
tuberculosis, around milk routes where in- 
vestigation showed that someone who was 
ill with the disease handled and contamin- 
ated the milk, it became known that these 
diseases, including tuberculosis, could be 
transmitted through infected milk. Tuber- 
culosis does not occur in epidemic form, 
for its progress is slow and often unnoticed 
for a long time. 

Health officials soon began to insist that 
city milk supplies should be given the treat- 
ment recommended by Pasteur. The re- 
sults were so remarkable that now bac- 
teriologists and physicians have entire con- 
fidence in the protection to health afforded 
by pasteurizing our milk. 

Recently many persons have asked: 
How about the destruction of the vitamins 
in milk during pasteurization? They have 
heard that some, at least, of the vitamins 
are destroyed by heating. Is it better to 
run the risk of having typhoid fever, and 
be certain that our milk contains vitamins 
in abundance; or the reverse? Fortunately 
we are able to make a definite answer to 
these questions 

Only one of the four known vitamins 
which are essential in the human diet, the 
vitamin C, is destroyed or partly destroyed 
by pasteurization. At the time pasteuriza 
tion of milk was first recommended, and 
indeed until a few years ago, this vitamin 
was not known to exist. What was the 
result during all the years since about 1885 
when the practice of pasteurization of city 
milk supplies was constantly growing? 

Pasteurization of milk did do away with 
epidemics of milk-borne diseases. But dur- 
ing the last five years researches on nutri- 
tion have brought to light the fact that 
foods, when heated, lose most of their con- 
tent of vitamin C. Therefore the feeding of 
infants exclusively on pasteurized milk, or 
of young children on pasteurized milk and 
cooked foods almost exclusively, is fraught 
with danger. In that year when a city’s 
milk supply was first pasteurized, there was 
a notable increase in the number of cases 
of scurvy, and that higher rate has con- 
tinued. In other words, a baby which is 
fed pasteurized milk alone is in danger of 
developing scurvy. But these same studies 
on diet showed an easy way to protect 
infants against this health hazard, while 
continuing to pasteurize the milk, and pro- 
tecting thereby the adult population 


through the reduction of epidemics. The 
simple expedient of giving a baby daily a 
few teaspoonfuls of fresh orange juice will 
afford it absolute protection from scurvy. 
In other words, by adding fresh orange 
juice to the diet we put back into it the 
one property which has been lost by heat- 
ing the milk. This is so simple and so 
satisfactory a means of making complete 
the infant’s diet, that there is no longer any 
room for objecting to pasteurized milk. 


ASTEURIZATION of milk must be 

carried out in just the right manner, 

and the milk must be properly handled, 
otherwise it is without value and may be 
even dangerous to health. Pasteurization 
does not kill all the bacteria in milk, but 
it does kill certain kinds. The kinds which 
are killed are those which cause the souring 
of milk and those which produce the 
diseases already mentioned. 

Normal raw milk sours quickly, because 
it contains a great many acid-forming bac- 
teria. All milk except certified milk con- 
tains a considerable number of bacteria of 
other kinds which do not get a chance 
to grow when the souring process is going 
on normally, because they cannot tolerate 
the acid medium. When, as in pasteuriza- 
tion, the acid-forming organisms are killed 
and no acid develops, these bacteria, which 
produce unwholesome changes in the milk, 
of a type called putrefaction, have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to flower out in great 
numbers. These bacteria are certain to 
make pasteurized milk unwholesome unless 
it is delivered in a fresh and well-cooled 
condition, and is kept cold until used. 

Experience shows that one cannot de- 
pend on farmers to produce their milk 
under cleanly conditions unless some pres- 
sure is put upon them to be careful. Nor 
can one rely upon the distributors of milk 
to handle their product in a satisfactory 
manner unless they are under some super- 
vision from authorities. It is of great im- 
portance that our most valuable protective 
food shall be produced under sanitary con- 
ditions, from healthy cows, and cooled im- 
mediately to the lowest temperature avail- 
able on the farm. It should be trans- 
ported to the city as quickly as possible, 
keeping it cold the while; pasteurized 
promptly, cooled, bottled in clean bottles 
and delivered at the earliest moment that 
is satisfactory for both distributor and 
consumer. 

Great emphasis is placed on the im- 
portance of cleanliness of vessels, and ef- 
fective and prompt refrigeration. The 
preservative action of cold is very great. 
Stale pasteurized milk may be _ unsatis- 
factory to the taste of the consumer, but 
even when taste will not detect unwhole- 
someness, milk may be unfit for consump- 
tion because, owing to improper methods 
of handling, it has developed a profuse 
growth of putrefying bacteria. 

It is a matter well worth the efforts of 
all public-spirited persons, to see to it that 

(Turn to page #7) 
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All Smiles 


This offers a free test of two new com- 
fort creators for your baby —Bauer & Black 
Baby Talc and Bauer & Black Baby Soap. 
Try them for just a few days, then note 
the comfort they bring. 112 leading baby 
doctors helped us to perfect them. Now 
countless mothers use them. And in 
numbers of maternity hospitals they have 
supplanted less scientific ways. Send your 
name and address and we will send you 
liberal trial packages free and postpaid. 
Or obtain a supply at your druggist. 

Bauer & Black, 2501 Dearborn St., Chicago 


BB 


For more than 29 years Bauer & Black products have 
been used by leading hospitals, surgeons and pbysicians 


Bauer & Black 


BabyJale and Baby Soap 














Cleans— 
Dusts— 
Polishes— 


all at one time! 


dar Mop | 


Cuts housework in half 











Sold Everywhere 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago Toronto London Paris 


















POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold Everywhere 
































See the Bran 


Hidden in luscious flakes 


Here is the finest way known to 
serve bran, 

In Pettijohn’s we hide it in delicious 
flakes of wheat. Not ordinary wheat, 
but a special wheat— the most flavory 
wheat that grows. 

It makes a welcome dainty. It sup- 
plies whole wheat with its 12 needed 
minerals and its vitamines. And it 
contains 25% bran, which no one 
should omit. 

If you believe in whole 
wheat and bran, this is the 
way to make them inviting 
Try it tomorrow and see. 


ettijohns 


Rolled Soft Wheat—25% Bran 
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1. Sl 
J Lowever inexperienced 
you may be in jelly— 
making 


You will equal the most experienced 
by following simple CERTO recipes. 
Certo is the key to perfect jams and 
jellies. Certo is the actual “jell” prop- 
erty of fruit, concentrated and bottled. 


CERTO contains no gelatine 
nor preservative 


With Certo only one minute’s boiling 
is required, thus saving the color and 
fresh, delicate flavor of ripe fruit. No 
re-boilings, the right consistency the 
first time. No juice is boiled away— 
you get one-half more product, so with 
CeERTO cost per jar is less. 


Make a lot of jam and jelly this sum- 
mer. Use any available fruit. Jams and 
jellies are healthful, wholesome and 
appetizing. 

CERTO is sold by grocers everywhere, or 


sent postpaid for 35 cents. Recipe Book 
of 76 recipes wrapped with every bottle. 


In Canada send 40 cents for trial bottle with Recipe Book to 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Canada. 








{ Surejell ) 


Mother Nature’s 
Own Jell-Maker 


Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation 


Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
1016 Granite Bldg. 

Rochester, N.Y. 





_ Crushed Strawberry Jam 

or this jam it is necessary that each 
jae be broken up. Therefore, crush 
about 2 quarts ripe berries in separate 
portions, so that each berry is mashed. 
This allows fruit to quick! absorb the 
sugar during the short boil, Measure 4 
level cups (2 Ibs.) crushed berries 
large kettle, add 7 level cups (3 oa) 
sugar and mix well. Use hottest fire anc 
stir constantly before and while boiling. 
Boil hard for one full minute, remove 
from fire and stir in % bottle (scant y3 
cup) Certo, From time jam is taken 0 
fire allow to stand not over 5 =“ 
a by the clock, before pouring. In the 








antime skim, and stir occasionally 
to cool slightly. Then pour quickly. Ir 
in open glasses paraffin at once. in 
jars seal at once and invert for 10 min. 
to sterilize tops. 

Ise same recipe for Raspberry, 
Blackberry or Loganberry Jam. 











A Splendid Service 








to Home Builders 


OW can I get, when I build my new 
home, the services of an architect at 
a reasonable cost? 
How can I know the type of 
garden appropriate for the house I build? 
How shall I plan the interior decorajion 
of my home? 
How equip it with labor-saving devices ? 
These are the questions a prospective 
home-builder asks. They are answered for 
you here by a remarkable service: 
THE ARCHITECT'S SERVICES 


The architect’s usual fee for designing 
and supervising the construction of a house 
is about one-tenth of the building cost. 

But through a special arrangement with 
eight or ten of the leading small-house 
architects of the country, McCall’s offers 
you full working drawings and _ building 
specifications for a series of charming 
houses. These blue prints and specifica- 
tions are complete in every way for the 
guidance of your local builder; and the 
cost is an amazingly small sum—fifteen dol- 
lars for the set for any one of the houses 

A four-room house designed by Ernest 
Flagg, the great genius who created the 
Singer tower of New York. This four 
room house is an investment suitable for 
the family whose income is about $2,500 a 
year: the house will cost less than $4,000. 

A six-room house, designed by Clarence 
Stein, Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Planning of the American Institute 
of Architects, to cost about $8,500 for a 
family whose income is about $4,000 a 
year. 

A six-room house, designed by Aymar 
Embury II, a specialist in small house con- 
struction whose work has won him nation- 
wide repute. Mr. Embury’s house is in 
simple, straightforward Colonial style—a 
white house with green shutters, suitable 
for a farm house, a suburban home or a 
summer cottage. It will cost about $10,000 
to build for a family whose income is about 
$5,000 a year. 

Similar plans and specifications for ad- 
ditional houses will be offered later. 


A LANDSCAPE GARDENING SERVICE 


Mrs. Francis King, author of the Little 
Garden, and the foremost authority in 
America on small gardens, has planned some 
brief suggestions for the planting suitable 
for each of the houses listed in this series. 


A HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING SERVICE 


In addition to the fact that each house, 
architecturally, is planned with a view to 
simplifying the housework to be done 
within it, Sarah Field Splint, McCall's 
Household Consultant, and Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough, in charge of the magazine's 
department of Household Management, 
have outlined, for each of the houses listed 
above, an investment, appropriate for it, of 
labor-saving tools and equipment. 


AN INTERIOR DECORATOR’S SERVICE 


Ruby Ross Goodnow, one of the truly 
great decorators of America, will send to 
you without charge in connection with this 
service her booklet, The House of Good 
Taste, containing delightful ideas for fur- 
nishing and decorating the small house. 

For this complete and extraordinary ser- 
vice, send fifteen dollars. Indicate definitely 
for which house of the above series, you 
want the service. Address the Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 


When Milk is Pasteurized 
[Continued from page 40] 


they have a good milk supply, not only 
for their own homes but for the com- 
munity. Insist upon pasteurization and an 
efficient system of farm inspection. There 
should be supervision of the pasteurization 
plants, constant testing of market milk for 
its bacterial content and for its content in 
those kinds of bacteria which are liable to 
be harmful. This is the function of the 
city and state health departments. Learn 
what is being done with the milk in your 
city, and give your support to the health 
officials who are trying to protect you and 
your children from the dangers of a bad 
milk supply. This is necessary because it 
is an easy thing for the farmer and for 
the city deliverer to employ careless 
methods. Care and cleanliness cost a little 
effort and a little extra money, but both 
are good investments from the standpoint 
of health. 

By all means use pasteurized milk, un- 
less you have plenty of money and can 
afford to buy certified milk. The latter is 
raw milk which has been produced under 
nearly ideal conditions of cleanliness, from 
healthy cows, by healthy workmen, and 
with great attention paid to cooling and 
promptness of delivery, but it is now too 
expensive to appeal to the majority of 
consumers. 














cA Short Lesson in the 
‘New Way to Can 


VERYWHERE housewives are asking 
about the New Way to Can. Many 
wonder why this method has not been 
in use ever since gas became the nation’s 
most popular cooking fuel, In this easy, 
illustrated lesson we tell you the “why” 
and “how” of the new Lorain Oven 
Canning Method. 


The Lorain Method of Oven Canning is im- 
possible with the old-type gas range, because 
the heat of the oven cannot be maintained 
at a low, even temperature. But, the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator enables housewives to 
regulate and control the heat of a gas range 
oven at any cooking temperature, for any 
length of time. 

And now for the short lesson in the New 
Way to Can. Takecherries, for instance: first 
you grade and rinse, ( pitting them if you wish). 
Then you pack them into ordinary glass jars 
that have been sterilized. Next you fill the 
jars with boiling water, or with syrup if sweet- 
ening is desired. 

Next you place the scalded rubbers on the jars 
and adjust the lids loosely. Then you light 
the oven burners, set your Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator at 250 degrees, place the filled jars 
on the oven racks and close the oven door. 
Quart jars remain in the oven one hour, pint 
jars forty minutes. An ordinary alarm clock 
will tell you when time is up. Then you 
remove the jars, tighten the lids, and your 
canning is done. 

All fruits and vegetables canned bythis method 
have a better color, remain firm, and retain 
that fresh-from-the-garden flavor. 

Wherever gas is used are dealers who’ll be 
glad to demonstrate the Lorain Method of 
Oven Canning, also Lorain Whole Meal Cook- 
ing, another remarkable achievement of 
these ranges. 

We'll be pleased to send to you, free of charge, 
a chart explaining how to can 37 different 
fruits and vegetables by the Lorain Oven 
Method. Use the attached coupon. 


AMERICAN STOVE CoO. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
157 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


LORAIN reccusson 


One easy turn of the 
Lorain Red Wheel 
gives you a choice 
of 44 measured and 
controlled oven heats 
for any kind of oven 
cooking or baking. 





AMERICAN STOVE CO.,157 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me free copy of Lorain Oven Canning Chart. 
I have checked my favorite stove. 
Name Street. 
City a ae _ State_ 
Only these famous Gas Stoves equipped with the Lorain Regulator: 
Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
Dangler—Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
Direct Action—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 
New Process—New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 
[) Quick Meal—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
C) Reliable—Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


































1. Discard all poor fruit. Grade ace 
cording to size, and degree Pe 


Wash fruit thoroughly. 


ripeness. 








2. Fill sterilized jars with fruit; cover 
with water or syrup. Adjust lids loosely 


over scalded rubbers. 


Place jars in oven. 


Set Red Wheel at 250 degrees. 








3. Fruits being canned and foods being 
cooked in a Lorain-equipped Gas Oven 


require no attention. 
work, shop or visit. 


ou can do other 








4. When time is up (see Lorain Can: 
ning Chart) remove jars, tighten lids, 


and invert jars. 








5. Thus by noon your housework is 


finished —and a big canning is done— 
easier, quicker and better than ever. 
Moreover you are free for the after- 


noon, because Lorain will cook the 


evening meal unwatche 


miles away 


1, while you’re 
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Summer Suppers 


Which every child should get 


You want children to eat more whole wheat and 
more milk. ‘Then on every occasion serve Quaker 
Puffed Wheat in milk. 

These are steam exploded grains—toasted, flimsy, 
Havory—puffed to 8 times normal size. 

Crisp and airy, they crush at a touch, and children 
revel in them. No dish could be more welcome for 
supper, between meals or bedtime. 


Minerals—vitamines—bran 
It means whole wheat with its 12 minerals, essen- 
tial to the growing child. Millions of children suffer 
for lack of some of them. 


It supplies the needed bran. 


The food cells are broken, so digestion is made 
easy. Over 125 million steam explosions are caused 
in every kernel. The elements are fitted to feed. 


It makes whole wheat a confection, so children will 
eat an abundance. And it makes the milk dish so 
inviting that children get plenty of vitamines. 


Prof. Anderson, by inventing Puffed Grains, has 


brought to millions new delights and better foods. 
Knjoy them to the full in summer. 








Ways to serve Quaker Puffed Rice 


With cream and sugar, Puffed Rice forms the 
finest breakfast dainty children ever knew. 

Then mix Puffed Rice in every dish of berries. 

Crisp and douse with melted butter for hungry 
children to eat in place 
of confections. 


Use like nut meats as aaa 
a garnish on ice cream. D 
Use in 


making. 


home candy 


Recipe on package. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Some Cakes for Summer 


Sponge Cakes, Light and Fluffy; Delicious 
Jelly-Roll; Cream Puffs, Plain or for Parties 


By May B. Van Arsdale and Day Monroe 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


OW is the season of eggs—the time 
N when sponge cakes flourish and 
various other egg dishes are freely 
used. Eggs are plentiful and cheap 
more so than at any other season of the 
year—and our consciences will allow us to 
use them for the ggod things we felt we 
could not afford duritrg.the winter. 
Economy is not the only reason for the 
popularity of sponge cakes in summer 
They are light and fluffy—not so heavy as 
those we liked at Christmas time. They 
are neither too sweet to serve with cold 
summer drinks, nor too rich with ice 
cream. Have you tried the dessert de luxe 
—the ice-cream sandwich—made of two 
slices of sponge cake with ice-cream be- 
tween, and chocolate sauce or butter-scotch 
sauce with salted almonds over the top? 
You may not be enthusiastic about sponge 
cake because often it is dry and does not 
keep well. But there is a sponge cake 
made with sirup which has all the lightness 
we expect, and is tender, moist and easy 
to make. 
SIRUP SPONGE CAKE 


1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon lemon juice 


¥% cup water Grated rind of lemon 
6 egg yolks 1 cup flour (pastry 
6 egg whites flour if you have it) 


14 teaspoon salt 


Sift the flour before measuring. 

Put the sugar and water into a sauce- 
pan and cook, stirring until the sugar is 
dissolved. Continue cooking, without stir- 
ring, until the sirup reaches 242 degrees 
Fahrenheit when it will spin a long thread, 
or form a rather firm ball in cold water 

Pour this sirup slowly over the stiffly 
beaten egg whites, beating not only during 
the addition, but afterward until the mix- 
ture is cool, 

Beat the egg yolks until smooth and 
thick, fold them into the above mixture, 
add the lemon juice and grated rind, and 
lastly fold in the flour 

Bake in an ungreased pan. A _ loaf- 
cake pan, or a sponge-cake pan with the 
chimney in the center may be used. If 
the pan is greased the cake cannot cling 
to its sides and will fall during the baking. 

Bake in a slow oven (about 330 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for an hour or an hour and 
a quarter. Remove from the oven. Invert 
the pan and allow it to stand until cool. 
Sponge cake should not be taken from the 
pan while it is hot. 


JELLY ROLL—THE SPONGE CAKE’S COUSIN 


HE jelly roll is a cousin to the sponge 
cake—only baked in another shape. 
Cover the bottom of a shallow rec- 
tangular pan with paper. Grease this paper 
lightly but do not grease the sides of the 
pan. Pour in the sponge-cake mixture, 
making a layer about three-fourths of an 
inch thick. F 
Bake for about forty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven (360 degrees Fahrenheit). 
Remove from the oven. From now on 
work quickly because the cake will break 
unless rolled while hot. Turn out onto 
a paper sprinkled with powdered sugar. 


In following these 


recipes use 


Peel off the paper which was used for lin- 
ing the pan. Cut off a thin strip of hard 
baked edge which is too stiff to roll. 

Spread with jelly which has been slightly 
beaten, and roll quickly. Wrap paper 
around the roll to hold it in shape until 
it is cool. 


CREAM PUFFS WITH MANY FILLINGS 


ANY housewives consider cream 
puffs too professional to make at 
home. But they are as easy to make 
as sponge cake and are a little more un- 
usual. Since they require eggs and butter 
to be successful, this is the season of the 
vear to make them. You can use a variety 
of fillings and sauces, making many sur- 
prise desserts. 
1 cup bread flour ' cup butter 
1 cup boiling water 4 eggs 


Sift the flour before measuring. 

Heat the butter and water together in a 
small saucepan to the boiling point. 

Add the flour all at once and beat 
thoroughly. Cook for about three minutes, 
stirring constantly to prevent burning. 
When sufficiently cooked the dough will 
form a stiff ball which does not stick to 
the bottom or the sides of the pan. 

Remove from the fire and while hot 
add the eggs, one at a time, beating for a 
minute after each egg is dropped in. Beat 
for three minutes after the fourth egg is 
added. 

The “trick” of cream-puff making, if 
there is a trick, is to add the eggs while 
the flour mixture is hot, and to beat well, 
especially while putting in the first egg, so 
that it will not become lumpy in the hot 
dough. The other beating is necessary to 
have the mixture of good consistency. 

Make moderate-sized cream puffs, plac- 
ing generous tablespoonfuls of the mixture 
on a baking-sheet or a shallow pan, and 
rounding them into even shapes. Place at 
once in a hot oven (400 degrees Fahren- 
heit) for fifteen minutes. Then gradually 
lower the oven heat, until you have a 
moderate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) ; 
bake about forty minutes. 

The hot temperature at the beginning of 
baking causes the cream puffs to “puff.” 
The lower temperature at the end gives 
them a chance to dry out in the center 
and that is the second requirement. If 
they are doughy inside, when taken from 
the oven, they will fall when cold. This 
recipe makes ten medium-sized cream puffs 

They can be filled with ice-cream and, 
if you want to “dress up” the dessert, 
served with a sauce of crushed strawberries 

Often they are filled with sweetened 
whipped cream mixed with chopped can- 
died cherries and nuts. 

For afternoon tea you can make the 
cream puffs very tiny and fill them with 
deviled chicken or ham or some other 
savory mixture. 

Probably the filling most often used is 
a cream made from thickened custard or 
thin blanc mange mixture. This can be 
varied by caramel or chocolate flavoring. 


level measuring and standard 


measuring cups and spoons. Each recipe will serve about six persons. 
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This 


Grand Prize winner 


Teddy Burton Graham, second son 
of Mr. and Mrs. N. Glen Graham, 
1338% Euclid Ave., Santa Monica, 
Calif., had the distinction of being 
a Grand Prize winner in a baby con- 
test which included all of southern 
California. He was the fifth best baby 
among more than 8,000 entrants. 


His mother says, “1 fed Teddy Eagle 
Brand up to the time he was 16 
months old. I have known several 
mothers that were having trouble 
with their babies, and urged them 
to try Eagle Brand and in every in- 
stance their little ones started to pick 
up and got along wonderfully.” 











And thousands 
of others 


ACH year inthe baby contests that 

are held all over the country, so 
many of the best babies turn out to 
be Eagle Brand babies! 


For Eagle Brand has become the stand- 
ard baby food, with a successful rec- 
ord that no other artificial infant 
food has ever attained. More Eagle 
Brand is used than all other infant 
foods combined. 


If you must resort to artificial feeding 
the Eagle Brand way is the tried and 
safe way—thousands of doctors and 
thousands of mothers have proved 
it for themselves. 


Especially through the hot summer 
months, Eagle Brand protects your 
baby. Summer complaints are the re- 
sult of digestive troubles. Eagle Brand 
is pure cow’s milk and pure cane sugar 
combined in a way that makes it ex- 
ceptionally digestible. It is absolutely 
free from contamination. You can 
keep it without ice—the milk in the 
unopened cans will keep indefinitely. 


Even if you must travel with your 
baby, you can take Eagle Brand with 
you or buy it wherever you go, and 
so avoid the risk of changing the 
baby’s food in hot weather. 


Wouldn’t you like to have an authori- 
tative guide to help you solve each 
day’s problems concerning your baby’s 
care? Then write us for a free copy of 
Baby’s Welfare. The BordenCompany, 
177 Borden Building, New York. 


Bordens 


EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 





BORDEN COMPANY 


THE 
~~ NEW York, u. S- © 
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Nameless River 


[Continued from page 38] 


ordered the puppets playing out their little 
tragedy in the heart of Rainbow Cliff. 

As Kate Cathrew flung up her gun, the 
furious rage that fired her stiffened her 
body in the saddle, shot her bolt upright, 
standing in her stirrups. 

Perhaps some unaccustomed pressure of 
her posture angered him, perhaps the ex- 
citement of the moment loosed something 
wild in his hybrid heart. At any rate, with 
the woman's spectacular and dramatic 
action, Bluefire, the stallion who hated her 
but obeyed her, gave one scream and rose 
with her. 

It was a magnificent leap. From the 
peak of its arc the woman, taken by sur- 
prise, fell loose from her stirrups. 

At the same moment two shots rang out 
—her own and Nance’s—both gone wild 
with Bluefire’s interference. Still on his 
hind feet the stallion whirled, turning 
toward the cut in the wall, and came 
down—his shod forefeet full upon her 
breast. He leaped over her body and was 
gone, his empty saddle shining with its 
vanity of silver. A silence of death fell 
for a moment in the peaceful Pot. 

Slowly the group drew in to look at 
Cattle Kate lying so quietly after the storm. 
McKane was holding her hand between his 
own and murmuring foolish, endearing 
words. Lawrence Arnold pushed him aside 
with an oath. 

But Brand Fair turned his eyes for the 
first time toward that farther wall. For a 
moment he did not recognize the creature 
that knelt there, the smoking rifle across 
its knee, its face covered with both hands. 

Then—“‘Nance!” he cried in_ horror. 
“Nance! God Almighty! What’s this?” 

“T am forsaken of my God,” said the 
girl piteously. “I had to kill her—or she'd 
have killed you!” 

“You didn’t,” said Fair sharply. “The 
stallion killed her. Your shot went wild.” 

She looked at him dully, uncomprehend- 
ing, and Fair repeated his words. As she 
realized their import her lips began to 
quiver, she rolled down upon the trampled 
grass with her face to the sod and wept 

From the right Rod Stone was coming 
forward, followed by the half-breed girl and 
the rest of the men from Cordova. Bossick 
took Stone into custody and called to 
Bud Allison who came limping: forward, his 
blue eyes glittering with defiance. Fair 
stooped and lifting Nance bodily carried her 
into the heart of the group. “Men,” he 
said, “here’s something more to add to 
our score against Sky Line. Look!” 

They looked in astonishment. 

“Great Scott!” said Bossick wonder- 
ingly. “It’s Miss Allison, ain’t it? What's 
she doing here?” 

“That’s a question I'll ask of Lawrence 
Arnold,” said Fair in a voice like a blade, 
but the bearded man from the Upper 
Country spoke up promptly. 

“I think young Stone and Minnie Pine 
can answer that, since that is why we're 
here. Speak, Stone.” The rider shook his 
head. 

“Let Minnie,” he said, “she was first 
to know about it.” All eyes turned to the 
Pomo girl, among them those of Lawrence 
Arnold still holding in his arms the body 
of Kate Cathrew, and they were cruel as a 
hawk’s. 

“T listened,” said Minnie calmly. “I 
always listened when there was devil’s talk 
at Sky Line. This time the Sun Woman 
yonder stood in the Inner Room where 
they had brought her, and gave back in 
their teeth the words of the Boss and the 
Master. They wanted her to sign her 
mother’s name to a paper which would give 
to Kate Cathrew the homestead on Name- 
less. She wouldn’t,” went on Minnie, “and 
so they gave her to Sud Provine to keep 
all night in Rainbow’s Pot, with Big Bas- 
ford standing guard outside.” There was 
the sound of an indrawn breath from Fair. 

“We knew Provine, Rod Stone and me,” 
continued the girl, “and so we went to 
Cordova for help to get her out. We had 
to wait so long to get away from Sky 
Line—” 

“Where's this Provine? Tell us, Nance,” 
said Fair still in that thin hard voice. He 
hitched his holster a little farther forward 
on his thigh. 

“IT don’t know,” she said. “I tore his 
face. I tried to kill him. He crawled that 
way.” She nodded toward the north. 

For a long moment there was silence. 
“It would seem to me,” said Bossick slowly, 
“that there has been a deal of justice done 
here this day—a very great deal of justice. 
It’s Destiny.” Nance Allison looked up at 
him with a light in her blue eyes. 

“It’s the hand of God, Mr. Bossick,” she 
said gravely; “no less.” 


NOTHER spring was smiling on the 
Deep Heart hills. On the broad 
slopes, the towering slants, the 

conifers sang their everlasting song, tuned 
by the little winds from the south. 

In the doorway of the cabin by the river 
Nance Fair sat with Sonny in her lap, 
watching the slope boyond 

[Turn to page 70) 














When Mirro Quality Shines 


Never does Mirro quality shine 
more brightly than during preserv- 
ing time. Then aluminum is ideal 
and Mirro is the ideal aluminum. 


| Heating with even intensity all 
| over, Mirro speeds evaporation and 
| prevents loss of flavor from too- 
| long cooking. Unaffected by acids, 
| it insures bright jellies and vege- 
tables free from discoloration. 


The versatile Mirro Roaster 
does the cold-pack canning in the 
most approved manner. The big 
kettle which has made the soups 
and tendered the pot roasts proves 
that Mirro designers knew preserv- 
ing when they named it a preserv- 
ing kettle. The Mirro accessories 
—measuring cup, ladle, funnel—do 
their work with equal expertness. 





Every day in the year Mirro qual- 
ity is ready to serve you just as well. 
Mirro has the unmatched durability 
of pure, thick aluminum, toughened 
and hardened by rolling under eight 
tons’ pressure. Mirro utensils hold 
shape, resist scratching and denting, 
and retain a hard, smooth polish 
that means easy cleaning. 


You will not think beautiful 
Mirro expensive when you price 
it and you will know it is econom- 
ical before you have used it long. 





Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


The Finest Aluminum 


<> 


Cannerand Roaster 
in One 


These features make the Mirro 
Roaster ideal for the various 
uses to which roasters are 
being put by up-to-date house- 
wives. 


1 Easily holds six one-quart jars. 
Ample depth for any roast 


2 Cover fits snugly, retaining 

“ steam pressure as demanded 
in cold-pack canning. This 
saves fuel, too. 

3 Depressed cover condenses 
steam at center so drippings 
fall directly on roast 


Perforated tray has cut-out 
corner for gravy basting with 
spoon. 

5 Extra side handle, convenient 
when roaster is placed in oven 
sideways. 


ny Air vents in side and frone. 


yf Rounded corners and tightly 
rolled edges make cleaning 
easy. 


Note: The Mirro cold-pack 
canning rack fits the Mirro 
roaster (see main illustration). 
It is sold separately, not being 
a regular part of the roaster. 


Send for 
Complimentary 
Booklet — 


“Modern Canning and 
Preserving” 


A post card request will bring 
you, free, a useful Mirro book- 
let, ‘Modern Canning and 
Preserving,” containing valu- 
able suggestions end recipes 
for canning and preserving. 
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THE JLIWVIE HIEAT OVEN 


Fish, Onions and Cake 
— Bake Them All Together! 


AKE that is “fit for a king’ can be baked in 

the NEW PERFECTION Live-Heat Oven 

along with such strongly flavored foods as fish and 

onions. No possibility of mixing the flavors—no 

danger of under cooking or over browning the 
different foods. 

In NEW PERFECTION Live-Heat Ovens cur- 
rents of super-heated air constantly circulate around 
the baking, scientifically forced to give up every bit 
of heat and pass out quickly with their load of 
moisture and odors. 

Dinner in an hour’s time. That’s the economy 
in time and fuel of Live-Heat Oven baking. Equally 
satisfactory on both oil and gas stoves. 

NEW PERFECTION Live-Heat Ovens are | 
strong, substantial and durable but light in weight 
and easily lifted. A special heat-resisting finish 
prevents rust and corrosion. 

Like NEW PERFECTION Oil Cook Stoves, 
these Live-Heat Ovens are giving satisfaction in 
millions of homes the world over. Sizes and style 
of oil cook stoves and ovens for every home | 
cooking need. 

NEW PERFECTION dealers everywhere. Write 
for interesting folder on “Live Heat” Baking. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


7302 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 








NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves and Ovens 
give SATISFACTION 


the World over L 
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Too Hot To Eat? 


For the Midsummer Meals 
Not When Our Appetites 


Are Tempted by Cool Dainties Such as These! 
By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HOUGH the mercury mounts steadily, 

the family has to eat, and the home- 

maker is met by the problem of 

providing cool, appetizing meals 
without spending long hours in the hot 
kitchen. 

Plan the day’s menu so that most of 
the cooking may ‘be done in the early 
morning, and prepare enough to last for 
two days at least. Plan a roast which may 
be served cold on the second day, and 
chopped and well seasoned, made into a 
loaf to be used later in the week. Jellied 
bouillon is dainty and satisfying. This 
may be made from the chicken or beef 
bouillon cubes if you have no stock on 
hand. Gelatins, fruit ices, sherbets and 
molds of cream whipped and flavored with 
the different fruits which may be packed 
in ice and salt for several hours, solve the 
dessert problem. 

For breakfast do not serve a cold beve- 
rage but have hot coffee, tea or cocoa, and 
make enough to cool and serve iced for 
luncheon or supper. 

If you are in the country set the table 
on the porch or under a shady tree. A 
rolling table or tea-wagon will facilitate 
this, and the enjoyment that results more 
than repays the extra steps. 


JELLIED SOUP 
Use 1 tablespoon gelatin to 1 pint of 
stock, well seasoned. Heat one cup of 
stock, soften the gelatin in some of the 
cold stock and pour the hot stock on it. 
Stir until gelatin is dissolved. Strain, pour 
into a flat pan and set to harden. When 
hard cut in one-half-inch cubes and serve 
piled lightly in bouillon cups garnished with 
sprigs of parsley. 
If the stock has gelatin of its own, as 
chicken stock is apt to have, the amount 
of other gelatin may be reduced. 


NOVELTY EGG SALAD 

Cut a firm head of lettuce into quarters 
or eighths. Wash, drain and stand in the 
ice-box for an hour. Make a French dress- 
ing and pour it onto the leaves. Chop the 
whites of hard-boiled eggs and mix with 
dressing. Arrange on a platter the pieces 
of lettuce alternately with little mounds of 
chopped egg whites. Press the egg yolks 
through a coarse sieve and sprinkle over 
the top of lettuce and whites. 


FROZEN FRUIT CUSTARD 
2 cups milk % cup water 
1 cup sugar 12 cups cream 
; teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs 1% cups fruit, cut fine 


Dissolve half the sugar in the water, 
add the fruit, and let stand one hour. Make 
a custard of the rest of the sugar, eggs 
and milk. Salt, cool, add the cream, 
vanilla and fruit. Freeze like ice-cream. 
Fresh fruits may be used or candied fruits 
and raisins. 


TOMATO A LA FROMAGE 

Select small tomatoes, skin and care- 
fully remove the inside, working from the 
In following these 
measuring cups and spoons. 


recipes use 


stem end. Place on a plate upside down 
to drain and chill in the ice-box. Mash a 
cream cheese, season, and add to it %4 cup 
finely chopped pistachio nuts and ™% cup 
raisins. Add a little cream, if necessary, to 
make of packing consistency. Just before 
serving, cut tiny slits with a sharp knife in 
the tomato around the top and put a 
pistachio nut in each opening. Fill the 
tomatoes with the mixture and serve on 
lettuce with a French dressing. 


VEAL LOAF 
4 cups veal chopped fine % cup finely chopped 
2 tablespoons onion salt pork 
finely minced 4 tablespoons cracker 
1 green pepper cut fine crumbs 
2 eggs % teaspoon pepper 


1% teaspoons salt Few gratings nutmeg 

Beat the eggs and pour over the other 
ingredients which have been thoroughly 
mixed. Form into a loaf, using a little 
milk or water if more moisture is needed. 
Bake until brown, basting often. If raw 
veal is used, the baking must be quite slow 
and for about 2 hours. This may be 
served hot with a tomato sauce, and then 
sliced cold for the second serving next day 
or later in the week. 


HAM GLACE 


2 cups chopped ham 4 stuffed olives chopped 
(cooked ) 4 tablespoons mayon 
2 cups whipped cream naise or cream dressing 
2 teaspoons horseradish 1 tablespoon gelatin 
1 green pepper minced \% cup cold water 
fine ¥ cup boiling water 


Soften the gelatin in the cold water, 
then dissolve in the boiling water. Mix 
all other ingredients except the cream and 
stir into the gelatin. Fold in the cream 
Pack into a mold and let stand 2 hours 
or more. Serve on lettuce or other salad 
plant. 


PEACH SUPREME 
2 cups peach pulp and \% cup sugar : 
juice 2 tablespoons gelatin 
1 tablespoon lemon juice = %4 cup water 
2 cups whipped cream 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water. Heat 
one cup of the peach pulp and dissolve the 
gelatin in it. Cool, add the rest of the 
juice and the sugar. When it begins to 
harden, fold in the whipped cream. Mold 
and serve very cold. 


SPARKLING PUNCH 
1 cup catawba grape Few gratings nutmeg 
juice % cup iced water 
1 cup ginger ale Juice of 4% lemon 
% cup sugar 


Mix, chill and serve in tall glasses 


FROZEN COCOA 


2 cups cocoa 1 cup cream : 
4 cup sugar 2 teaspoons vanilla 
Whites of two eggs beaten stiff 


Mix all but the egg whites and partially 
freeze. Add the egg whites and continue 
freezing. If eaten as ice-cream, it may be 
frozen stiff but it is often served in tall 
glasses and eaten with an iced-tea spoon 


level measuring and_ standard 


Each recipe will serve about six persons 
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The Story of Auntie Flo 


| 
| 
| [Continued from page 25] 


raised a troubled face. “I am trying to 
work out a decimal for Tom, but I was 
never clever at arithmetic.” 

He stood looking at her a moment, 
| silently. She was so fine, so unlike her 
|~ sister. Then he said: “How much money 
has Effie borrowed from you?” 

Poor Auntie Flo! The _ treacherous 
blood rushed in a crimson wave to her face. | 
| “Oh, but I was only too glad—to help 





Hale and Hearty 
























































































| her!” she faltered. “I don’t want it back.” 
MAKE IT OF “How much does she owe you?” f ! 
She was forced to tell him. He wrote — y t p 
her a check for the amount. “And in the | rom ou u ” 
or TRUE future, I will pay your quarterly allowance | 
ow IRISH myself,” he said. i ins . 
nes LINEN Auntie Flo stared. “My quarterly al- | Nourishing, body-building, blood-making whole- 
. lowance ?” ° ° ’ ° 
Handkerchiefs of person- i ~ a wheat KRUMBLES should be in the children’s diet 
ality, personally made, make re ag aac a 4 aga 
om intimate end oherished | ee ee ee eee on each day. For KRUMBLES—ready to serve—con- 
ift, and there’s pleasure and | : a io F , : Cn 
i Se | then. He did not tell Auntie Flo that tain every atom of whole wheat, with its wonderful 
= | always, ever since she had come to live ‘ ‘ ‘ 
where the work is simple -- | with thee, te fed givet Gls wile o mineral salts; and besides, KRUMBLES give you 
enjoyable. omas ng’s artery -« f » for her. But me~ 
True Irish Linen handker- Soe: ts bed aan ae toa ofit the full, delicious flavor of whole wheat for the first 
chief squares of corded bor- The years sped by. In time George time in food history! 
dl —_ — pine dh ae | Wheeler sold the house facing the Common ry 
- and moved to Hampstead. Young Tom . : 
other i. personal touch wont be ‘Comtadiiiek: Galt Wieiaay Gan aan Puny children will grow strong and sturdy on 
. a fachionahle finichi er . Sosa , . . ° 
| Thomas Young's handker- can Gulp Nor sed Boia wan Uh at Kellogg's KRUMBLES—they delight in the crispy, 
S chief ogmess cune we Se | home with Auntie Flo. delightful flakes served with milk or cream. 
fot deat prs thee. y= "on | Effie had changed her tactics and now, 
pane nara Seeete pete eee 2" eee a KRUMBLES should be eaten at least once each 
_ Ask to see Thomas Young's ming. It was just as expensive a hobby day by every member of the family, for they renew 
linens for art needlework in as gambling, but less harmful, so George A 
Italian” Brown, Ecru, Ivory raised no objection. He was a tich man the strength of the workers and sustain the aged as 
an ite an oo or now and could afford it. To the world 
| . 4 
—— at Ss signature he was a hard, severely just man, and per- on ie can. KRUMBLES are wonderful. 
on the boit. haps of all who admired and respected a ocers. 
To be had in the wash him only Auntie Flo loved him. She would y gr 
goods, > — art depart- have died to save him from a moment’s 
ments of the best stores. anxiety. That was why when a frantic 
= Send 35c with your dealer’s name wire from young Tom at Cambridge 
and we will mail you a lady’s hand- reached her one summer’s afternoon, she 
b a — eS ee eaten hurried into her best bonnet and cloak, WHOLE WHEAT—ready to eat! 
= | book, “The Lure of True and took the train alone to London. { 
Irish Linens,”’ which con- “Auntie . . .” There was a sob of 
r, to tains many valuable sug- : . Site : my 
4 aiaeenih th tical relief in Tom’s voice as he put his hand 
fone Cand atte’ cose 6d through her trembling arm and led her 
thaw linens. into a quiet tea-shop, where over a pot of 
. 3 Thomas Young Inc weak tea he told her his trouble. He had 
the ° P ° 
i at my Street gotten in with a fast set at Cambridge— 
= ow York “Auntie, if I can’t get five hundred pounds 
by the end of the week, I am done,” he The utolowctf with y lick AM 
confessed. on a (ClOuS 
ea Auntie Flo covered her face with her _— - 
pped hands. She was trying to remember how 
vibe much remained of the little capital her 
father had left her. After a moment she 
figured it out. “I think there is four 
g hundred and eighty pounds with the in- 
h terest—then there’s my father’s watch—it 
reed will fetch something.” 
S “A His face burned with shame. “It shall 
aed never happen again. I swear it.” He 
“cota looked at her quivering face with the gray 
a hair parted under her old-fashioned hat, 
6 + and suddenlf he seized her trembling hand 
h es in its cotton glove and raised it to his lips. 
ree “You're the best woman in the world, 
ay Auntie Flo, and I love you.” 
She was more than rewarded then. 
; ff - But Auntie Flo’s troubles were never- 
” It is very significant that a million | — It and epg meat. She ond 
_ women noted for their beautiful | ee eee Oe es 
complexions use | by the head-mistress of the school—ex- 
‘4 | pelled. It seemed that her violin teacher 
Carm en Powder | — —_ paying her a rag woe 
You need fear no criticism— you can be fal oe -vomagpeod — —s. 
- anes of admiration when you sive your — he 1 etter 4 a procedure for a 7 
“he complexion ‘the final touch’’ with Carmen, selec oarding-school ! h d h h ] ds li 4 / 
Mix White, Flesh, Pink, Carmen Brunette, soc Auntie Flo was sent for and came to I e 1S t at coo S E€L1C10US ry 
= CARMEN COMPACTS | find Margery weepine: oS z “ 
y A cake of C i tal box | very angry, an seorge looking like a h h b l 90 
juts A cake of Carmen in a pretty me | mies when the mercury broluls at 
alad White, en, Snguae and the Ni Margery flew to Florence’s arms: “O “ ” 
Teucdadateasedie’ Auntie, they'll never let me see him again!” : - | ‘HE “Alaska” makes it so easy to have any kind 
Stafford-Miller Company, St. Lowis, Mo. It was then that Auntie Flo rose to the te ae ee any time; so economical; so pure and so 
one great moment of her life. She was motions, with ecreiing healthful. Only a few minutes easy turning and 
) frightened herself, but putting an arm spoon dasher for quick site tone a ian oo th h Dalia ae 
around the sobbing girl, she said with quiet and-easy freezing; the you have produced at home the most delicious Of a 
dignity: “I am quite sure that my niece GF —— Fog cream foods. Everybody likes ice cream! Select 
has done nothing that she need be ashamed ($2.50 in the West) your Alaska at your dealer’s today. 
~~ of. May I ask you to withdraw, madam, wood-tub Freezer; the 
e while I speak to my brother-in-law.” | “Peerless” (1 to 25 qt.) ' — o. . 
the tor Phonographs Sic: bleed Sieacter end cont bee wp to | with very | few | parts; How to make Spanish chocolate 
| 3 her room, and when the door was shut, she to 4 qt.) with steel ONE qt. sweet milk; one cup sugar; 4 tablespoons grated 
ox | turned to George. “I love Margery as if | #0; and the $1.50 (2 chocolate; 2 tablespoons corn-starch; one teaspoon va- 
a dth she were my own child,” she said. “I t. po A om a nilla. Scald milk. Mix sugar, chocolate and corn-starcl 
Te’s the sera , grinding, rasping sound that See - a ’ - ne = | freezer with wooden . ¥ . r Cc an ~Starcn 
adn so pry phonograph think you owe it to me not to stand in the scrapers on doce with some cold milk and add this to the hot milk, stirring 
seconds undesinsble, BAKERTONE fil way of her happiness.” ; constantly, till it boils. Boil until chocolate is entirely 
eg SS aieaad ‘oacassdly snscothen ane}e It was the first and last time that she SS melted. Remove from stove, add vanilla and beat. Cool, 
in length. It kills 95 per cent of the surface | ever alluded to the wrecking of her life. | place in an ‘‘Alaska’”’ and freeze. 
noises and sells for only p00. Yous gee | | Nobody knows what George Wheeler said | | Toe? 5 
ee SE SS Srabea in answer. Anyway, the school-mistress | Send for book of special Alaska recipes. 
beck if you don’t | left with very little satisfaction, and, a ; . - AT ae J . 
—s | eee ace dey Sihew @ tober aia Gane ta tha | THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass 
| musical firmament of London. It was said | 
ap saa that George Wheeler was backing him and TEE 
. that the young man was engaged to George | 
Room 603-F Wheeler’s pretty daughter. | Ri 
ally Peabody Bidg. Then one morning there was no Auntie . 
= Buffalo, N. Y. | Flo at breakfast, no reply when Margery | 
be | knocked at her door. “Auntie Flo! 
tall Auntie Flo!” She tried the handle but the | FREEZER, 
on door was locked. She waited breathlessly, 
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The deadly door knob 


F THE innocent-looking 

door knobs in railway 
cars and stations are such 
dangerous carriers of dis- 
ease, what about the places 
in your home that micro- 
organisms really prefer 
the dark, damp spots where 
they flourish: 





The wash-basin and 
kitchen sink drain? The 
refrigerator pipe? The toilet 
bowl? Musty closets? The 
dark, hard-to-get-at, out-of- 
the-way nooks and corners? 


Those tiny micro-organ- 
isms (germs or bacteria as 
they are more commonly 
known) are invisible to 
the naked eye, yet their 
dangers are none the less ex- 
istent. They are a constant 
menace to health—the 
source to which most ill- 
ness can be traced. 

The healthful home 
requires repeated 
use of a disinfec- 
tant—a completely 


\s an antiseptic for 
personal hygiene 


(One-half teaspo 


everywhere. “Lysol” 
Disinfectant is completely 
soluble in water. Tests 
made by pouring “Lysol” 
Disinfectant in water, 
stirring well and then ex- 
amining this solution under 
the microscope show that 
every single drop is clear 
and transparent; there are no 
undissolved globules. 


Be sure of the 


disinfectant you use 


THIS means that “Lysol” 
Disinfectant solution (in 
proper proportions as given 
in the directions) is 100 per 
cent. effective, completely 
destroying and killing germ 
life. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is 
neutral as well as complete- 
ly soluble. It contains no 
free acid nor free alkali. 
Diluted, in the 
correct propor- 
tion, “ Lysol” Dis- 


afl te 


effective disinfec- one quart of water) infectant is non- 
tant that actual/y — anvccmic ior'ieminne | Caustic. 
destroys germ life. Japp ne hl 
iy effective. | In proper All drug stores 
The effective- re Imfactitissooth gel] “Lysol” Dis- 
ness of “Lysol” || The we of “tye!” | infectant. Ask 
Disinfectant is in- 9 the realization el  aboutthenew non- 


dicated by its use 
in leading hospitals 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC 


Clanittmsehtic Persove. | breakable “Lysol” 


ness Is a 
guard of health 


traveler's package. 


, 635 Greenwicu St., New York City 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INc., NEw York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & 


COMPLETE directions for use are 
every package. The genuine“ Lys 


Disinfectantis put up only in brown 


glass bottles containing 3, 7 and 10 
ounces; each bottle is packed in a 
yellow carton, Insist upon obtain- 
ng genuine “Lys Disintectant 





For household and personal use 


Co., Limited, 10 MeCaul St., Toronto 
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The Use for a Man 


[Continued from page 13] 


I'll try to arrange it; and if I do F 
Beatrice, a sixty-foot man couldn’t want 
you as much as I do. If I do this thing 
for you— It’s a silly thing and probably 
it will run me into trouble. Well, I won't 
bargain. I'll do it for you!” 

“You are bigger than I thought. I sup- 
pose I shall end by—doing what you want.” 

The next morning the Resident’s sister 
strolled down by the hut. 

“Good morning. I must not be seen 
talking to you for long. Mr. Davis has 
made a plan for you. Listen very care- 
fully. The second night out you will pass 
the Straits of Gibraltar. You must try to 
get overboard then. Just when you are 
opposite the light on Europa Point—You 
know it?” 

“T know it.” 

“Try to slip overboard just then. I 
will bring you some tools that might help 
you to break out; get bars off the porthole 
or window or anything like that. There 
will be a boat sailing about to pick you 
up. And Mr. Davis is sending the men— 
three of them—in the local steamer to 
Gibraltar this afternoon.” 

“Men from here,’ said Frankland 
slowly. “Do you think they can be re- 
lied upon ?” 

“We can’t get any other. He says they 
are reliable. Are you going to do it?” 

“Ves,” he agreed. “Of course. Davis 
is the man you were singing with yesterday 
evening, isn’t he? Why is he helping me?” 

“Oh! Because you are a fellow English- 
man, I suppose. I may have influenced him 
a little. I must go now. I can 
tell him you'll do it?” 

“Of course. Thank—” 

“That’s all right. I must go.” She 
ran back to the house. Frankland stared 
after her; stared at the doorway long after 
she had gone in. “I wonder,” he mut- 
tered, “where he got those men from? 
They'll probably be afraid of the sheik, and 
take care not to pick me up; tell the 
sporting Davis that I didn’t go over—if I 
do get the chance to go—or betray me 
afterward. Anyhow, the project is some- 
thing to bring her here to talk to me. I 
wonder if she'll come this afternoon.” 

The Resident’s “sister did come that 
afternoon and the conversation was mostly 
hers, and mostly about the need of ref- 
ormation, if he escaped, and had another 
chance in life. He must let her know that 
he was making good. 

“Because,” she declared, “you have 
promised to try; and you will owe it to 
me—if you escape.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be any need 
for me,” he said. “To be of use, one 
must be of use to somebody. There's 
nobody. I wish to God I could do some- 
thing, just for knight-service to you!” 

“Well,” she said, “if I enable you to 
escape, what you do afterwards will stand 
to my account; the good and the bad! So 
you've got to be more good than bad—to 
give me a balance!” She laughed a little; 
touched his arm as if in appeal. 

“Are you engaged to Davis?” he asked. 

“No. He wants me to be. He is—very 
worthy—” 

He saw her three times afterward, be- 
fore he left on the Armadillo. That evening 
she passed like a flash, just muttering, “The 
men have gone to Gib.” On the following 
morning she brought him an iron case- 
opener and a few small tools. She in- 
formed him that the boat would lie near 
the track of the steamer and show a blue 
light. In the afternoon she came for about 
half an hour; to wish him Godspeed, she 
said. “And you have to be good, you 
know, because it will count to me.” 

About five o'clock the guard came 
to take him aboard. The Consul had 
obtained a considerable armed party from 
the local authorities, as the feeling of the 
populace ran high; not so much against 
the prisoner in himseif as against his being 
taken away from the judgment of their 
law. There was hissing and cursing and 
spitting as the party passed through the 
narrow streets; but the super-sheik and the 
other sheiks sat at the Customs by the 
quay with folded arms. When the crowd 


had passed them they looked at each other; 
and, if grave and masterful Moors ever 
smiled, one would have said that they did. 

“Allah is great,” the super-sheik mur- 
mured. “Among the guards of the infidel 
on the ship is Muley, the son of Hassan of 
mine. He will see to it that the prisoner 
is free to cast himself into the sea of the 
Straits, after he has seen the blue light of 
the vessel of the Englishman Davis.” 

“The Englishman Davis, is he to trust? 
Says not the prophet: ‘He who betrays 
his own blood will betray the stranger.’ ” 

“The man,” said the super-sheik, “has 
cast his eye upon Davis’s woman. She 
would have Davis contrive his escape. And 
so he came to me!” 

As the Armadillo neared the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and Frankland was getting out 
his tools to force the bars of his porthole, 
the guard called Muley came softly into 
the cabin, and offered his services to assist. 
“T am the man of the worshipful Sir 
Davis,” he whispered, “and am sworn to 
aid you. I will watch for the boat and 
the light, and warn you, all of good time. 
It is but to drop lightly and swim; and 
the rest is to Allah.” 

“Did the worshipful Sir Davis come 
aboard your ship and arrange this with 
you?” Frankland asked. 

“Truly so,” the man declared. 

“T mean did he come himself?” 

“Very truly himself,’ Muley asserted, 
“T tell you it is but to drop softly; and 
I will be singing at the time, lest any 
should notice a sound. Float for a while 
and do not swim until the ship is past 
sight. Be sure the boat will search very 
diligently for you.” 

“I am sure,” Frankland said. “Go now, 
lest any should suspect; and come again 


when it is time.” When he had loosened’ 


the bars, he put the iron case-opener inside 
his vest—a strange thing to swim with, 
but he knew that Davis had not been 
aboard the Armadillo. 

“So,” he muttered now, “that’s it! The 
sheik has outwitted Davis, or Davis has 
outwitted her. Davis wants to get her 
favor by pretending to assist me to escape; 
but he doesn’t mean that there shall be 
any chance of my doing it, and ever seeing 
her again! The boat—if there is a boat— 
is to take me to the sheik. Possibly there 
is no boat; or it isn’t to pick me up. Well, 
I'm going over anyhow. My God! I'd 
risk my life for the bare chance of being 
able to tell her, and save her from him!” 

Presently Muley entered softly again. 
“The boat is just ahead,” he whispered 
“We are catching up to it fast. Count 
two minutes by your watch, then go. I 
will be singing. Allah is great!” 

Frankland waited the two minutes, then 
pushed the bars aside; stood up on the 
bunk with his head and shoulders out of 
the porthole. A man above—that would 
be Muley—began chanting some weird 
thing. It was what they sang at Moorish 
funerals, he thought. “2e- 

There was a boat; a big lateen-sailed 
craft of thirty feet or more . . . three 
men; Moors apparently. They had a 
bluish lantern in the stern. Frankland 
looked at his watch. Five seconds over- 
time! He replaced it, squeezed through 
the porthole and dropped. He heard 
Muley’s voice rise in a great wail then. It 
was the song for the dead. When he 
rose, the ship had passed on, so that he 
was opposite the middle instead of the 
bows, where he had been cabined. He lay 
still and floated. The boat did not seem 
to see him. It was keeping its course. But 
he must not call or signal yet. Presently 
the boat was level with him—perhaps a 
hundred yards away. It still did not turn 
Was this a refinement of cruelty—to pass 
him and not to pick him up? Or didn’t 
they see him? Anyhow he must not give 
a sign yet. Gibraltar was several miles 
distant, he thought. He doubted if he 
could swim it. Perhaps he might wave 
now. The steamer must be half a mile 
away. . . . Ah! The boat was turn- 
ing toward him! He struck out for it; at 
first strongly; then decided that he had 

[Turn to page 67] 
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At the end 
of the dance 


ROM the ballroom floated the strains 
EF. a waltz, and from out beyond 
came the sleepy night-sounds, the faint 
whispering of leaves in the summer breeze. 

The man watched the woman before 
him in the mellow glow of the lanterns, 
drinking in her loveliness. 

“What is it?’ she asked softly ig 
look as though you were in a dream.” 

“T think this is a dream, and you are 
a dream woman,” he answered, “for I 


never saw anvone so lovely! 


There is 
something that makes you stand entirely 
alone, in a delicate, glowing radiance. 
I think the greatest charm of all is your 
wonderful coloring.” 

The last notes of the waltz were 
quivering into silence. 

“That is the end,” she said. 

“T think it is the beginning,” he 


answered, still watching her. 














“TI think it is the beginning,” he answered— 


“Dont Envy Beauty—Use Pompetan” 


WHEN you use the Pompeian Beauty 


Trio you can feel assured that your skin 1s 


always fresh and glowing, and that it will 
remain so almost indefinitely. 

Pompeian Day Cream is a vanishing cream 
that is absorbed.by the skin, protecting it from 


dust, wind and sun. 


The delicate film that 
remains on the surface after the Day Cream 
has disappeared holds powder and rouge so 
well that constant repowdering is unnecessary. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder is of so soft 
and fine a texture that it goes on smoothly 
and evenly. A light coating will last 4 
long time, for this powder has, to a remarkable 
degree, the quality of adhering. 

The Bloom is a rouge that is absolutely 
harmless. It comes in the desired shades, 
light, medium, dark and orange tint. 

Use the Pompeian Trio together for Instant 
Beauty, for great care has been taken that 
all Pompeian preparations blend perfectly. 

Remember—first the Day Cream, next the 
Beauty Powder, then a touch of Bloom, and 
over all another light coating of the Powder. 

Pompeian Lip Stick is of a rose petal 
shade and adds yet another touch that will 


set off your beauty. 


Pomperan Day Cream (canishing)...... 60c per jar 
Pompeian Beauty Powper........... 60c per box 
Pompeian Bioom (the rouge).......... 60c per box 
Pompeian Lip Stick Fratk DIM abe where hag ae 
PoMPEIAN FRAGRANCE (a falc)....... ..jOc a can 


PomMpEIAN NiGuHt Cream (New Style Jar) 6oc per jar 


The MARY PICKFORD Panel 
and four Pompeian samples sent 
to you for 10 cents 
Mary Pickford, the world’s most 
adored woman, has again honored 
Pompeian Beauty Preparations by 
granting the exclusive use of her 
portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian 
Beauty Panel. The beauty and 
charm of Miss Pickford are faith- 
fully portrayed in the dainty colors 
of this panel: Size 28 x 7% inches. 


For 10 cents we will send you all of 

these: 

1. The 1923 Mary Pickford Pom- 
peian Beauty Panel as described 
above. (Would cost from s0c to 
7§c¢ in an art store.) 


i>) 


. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream 
(vanishing). 

3. Sample of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. 

4. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non- 

breaking rouge). 





5. Sample of Pompeian Night Cream. 


Pompeian LasporaTories, 2009 Payne AvenuE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada 





Dompelan 





Day (ream Beauty Powder Bloom 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co. 





The Care of the Skin 
in Summer 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


About this time of the year, women begin 
to realize that they look “different” in 
their dancing, frocks and formal clothes. 
This is generally due to the damage done 
by sun and wind. 


It is always harmful to suffer wind- 
or sun-burn. Every such experience is an 
added hurt to the texture of the skin. 
These abuses of the elements coarsen the 
skin, and every precaution should be 
taken to avoid them. 


Remember, it is easier to take care of 
your skin while it is still beautiful than 
to neglect it, and then try to remedy the 
neglect. When the skin is wind- or sun- 
burned, much of the natural oil is burned 
out and the skin becomes unhealthily dry. 
An intense contraction of the upper skin 
(epidermis) takes place and should be 
scientifically treated to stimulate the 
natural oils, and supply others till the 
condition is overcome. 


Summer precautions 


Before going out and before powder- 
ing the face, it is the part of wisdom to 
use Pompeian Day Cream. This delight- 
ful preparation is delicately fragrant and 
forms a protective foundation for the 
daytime toilette. It is a vanishing cream, 
and disappears almost entirely, leaving 
an invisible film that is healthful for the 
skin, and forms aa excellent base for the 
application of the powder and rouge. 
After using, you will find that your 
powder goes on more smoothly, and stays 


op longer. 
Don't touch water to a new sunburn 


If, however, you do acquire a wind- or 
sun-burn, be sure to use quantities of 
Pompeian Night Cream as soon as pos- 
sible. This is imperative, for it slightly 
relaxes the contracted skin, and has a 
very soothing effect as well. Let the 
cream stay on the burned parts a few 
minutes and gently remove with a soft 
cloth. If it is night you should leave as 
much of the cream on as you can com- 
fortably. If, however, you snould be 
severely burned during the day, you 
should use the same treacment and follow 
it with an application of Day Cream and 
Powder for the rest of the day. 


Correct powder for tanned skin 


Your usual white or flesh-toned pow- 
ders will look ghastly over a browned 
skin. Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder is a rich cream tone of powder, 
excellent for tanned skin, and can be used 
as lavishly as you normally use any 
other shade without detection. 


The final touch of beauty 


In the summer, when all coloring of 
nature is richer, it is imperative to see 
that the lips have the correct appearance 
of health and beauty. The most effective 
way is the use of Pompeian Lip Stick. It 
has enough oil for healing quality and 
adds just the right amount of healthy 


0 Qunedb— 


Specialiste de Beauté 
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POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 


2009 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 


Art 


Panel of Mary Pickford, and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address 
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NOW ~— in this hot, 


trying weather—you can 


give your Baby the same won- 


derfully comforting powder 


that nurses have praised for 


three generations. 


At this season, 


more than any 


other, your little one needs the 


cooling, soothing comfort of 


the purest powder that can be 
made. 


healthy, 


For, to be happy and 
your Baby’s skin must 


be kept free from chafing, itch- 
ing and summer irritations. 


Thousands of mothers have 


learned this secret of keeping 


their babies well 


when the 


weather is hot, and thousands 
more will use JoHNson’s Basy 


Powper this summer. 
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OUR Druggist is more 
than a merchant. He 


studies to serve you depend- 


ably 


and to provide for your 


Baby’s welfare. 


T, 


ry the Drug Store first. 


It will 
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It allays 
when you 


not clog tiny pores. 
perspiration and 
apply it freely, your Baby will 
not fuss and fret, and restful 
sleep will come. The comfort 
JouNson’s Basy Powper attords 
conserves the energy Baby needs 
to bear summer discomforts, 
and prattling content will 
soon tell you the comfort that 
JouNson’s Basy Powper brings. 


You want the best for your 
Baby—and Jounson’s is best. 
So, naturally, it is the largest 
Baby powder in the 
And it is a Jounson & 


Jounson Red Cross product. 


selling 
world. 


Baby’s comfort rests in your 
hands these hot summer days. 
Buy JoHNson’s Basy PowDER xow. 


Baby Powder 


Best for Baby - Best for You 
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* 
When Baby is fretful— gently When Baby’s fingers search for To relieve prickly heat, dust 
massage body with JOHNsON’s itchy spots — JoHNson’s BaBy ° nner Basy PowpeR to 
Basy Powper Powper will relieve irritations. orm a protecting covering. 
After Baby’s bath — shower Around Baby’s Face and Whenever you change Baby, 
Jounson’s Basy Power over Mouth, JouHNson’s BaBy sprinkle JOHNSON’s Basy Pow- 
is skin. Pow Der avoids saliva soreness. DER upon each told and crevice. 
“ J 
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“What is it this time?” Bradley de- 
manded, his black eyes steadily on Clifford. 

“IT thought we'd better have a little 
preliminary talk, Bradley. I’m interested 
in the disappearance of that young Mrs. 
Hendron.” 

“So you're butting into my affairs 
again !” 

“No. You are representing the father. 
I am representing the young husband.” 

The black eyes narrowed. “You're not 
suggesting that we work together?” 

“No. I’m merely suggesting that we 
start out with a few facts clearly under- 
stood between us. First of all, Bradley, 
I'll say that you know that I know you 
run your detective agency chiefly as a blind. 
That it is chiefly a device for getting valu- 
able information—holding people up—turn- 
ing any trick you want to.” 

“I’ve heard you say something like that 
before,” returned Bradley, his cold eyes 
not flickering. “If that’s all you came here 
for now, you might as well be going.” 

“There’s a great deal more. Mr 
Hendron once tried to buy his daughter- 
in-law off for a hundred thousand or two. 
He’s probably willing to pay that now to 
get rid of her. One hundred thousand— 
that is about your fee in this case, Bradley.” 

“Suppose it is? What of it?” 

“Just this,” continued Clifford. “I’ve 
sized up Mr. Hendron and how careful he 
is in all his bargains. He doesn’t spend 
money for nothing. You'll have to de- 
liver the goods before you get your fat 
litle fee. And the real goods.” 

“T'll have them!” growled Bradley. 
“You know what this case probably is: 
the girl has run off with another man. If 
she’s found out, and chucked overboard, 
she’ll just be down where she came from. 
She'll be no worse off than before.” 

“Probably you're right about the case. 
I don’t know—now. But here’s the big 
point, Bradley. Mr. Hendron is paying 
to get back his son, and the son will never 
come back to the father unless the case 
against the young wife is absolutely clear, 
and you'll never get your pay. I’m just 
warning you that if there is anything 
crooked about this disappearance, then 
your frame-up has got to be 100 per cent. 
perfect or you'll never collect a penny. 
D’you get me?” 

“Guess I do, Clifford,’ Bradley said 
easily, though his eyes continued hard. 
“Any other little directions you'd like to 
give me?” 

“Yes. There’s to be no_ publicity. 
Starting the rumor that the girl has run 
away, would help you a lot if it’s your 
game to smear the girl. There’s to be no 
publicity until after you’ve proved your 
case—you understand?” 

“Or until after you've caught me?” 
Bradley drawled mockingly. 

“Or until after I've caught you-—ex- 
actly.” Clifford stood up. “That's all. 
I believe you understand me?” 

“Perfectly, my dear boy. And believe 
me, it’s a pleasure to play in a game where 
there is such perfect understanding.” 

Clifford went out. Despite Bradley’s 
mocking tone, he believed he had achieved 
the object of his coming. If there was 
crooked work there, Bradley would see 
that it was not raw. It would be cautious 
work and in this instance caution required 
time. To this extent he had safeguarded 
young Hendron and his wife; and to this 
extent he had increased his own chances 
of solving this mystery and preserving this 
marriage—if the romantic marriage de- 
served to be preserved. 

Clifford’s next step was to learn more 
of the character of the missing wife; for 
her character might help determine whether 
this case was the elopement of a poverty- 
wearied wife, as he had been told, or was 
something very different. Half an hour 
after he left Bradley’s he was in the little 
Harlem apartment occupied by Mrs. Phillips, 
Mrs. Hendron’s mother. Mrs. Phillips was 
anything but the stage mother Clifford 
knew so well, the scheming, pushing sort 
that is more press-agent than mother. In 
fact, Clifford quickly learned, she was a 
clergyman’s widow; gray, rather slight, 
distinctly a gentlewoman. 

She was distracted over her daughter’s 
disappearance, but she answered Clifford’s 
questions clearly and without reservation. 
No, there had been no serious love affair 
in her daughter’s life prior to her marriage. 
Yes, Marjorie did like fun; particularly 
did she like dancing, for she was an ex- 
tremely good dancer. Yes, there was one 
man with whom Marjorie, before her 
marriage, had frequently danced—Gerald 
Lawson. But that was only because she 
had been in his company during her last 
season on the stage and both had liked to 
dance so much. 

Mrs. Phillips showed Clifford a picture 
of her daughter. The missing wife was in- 
deed a beauty. Her beauty alone might 
have carried her far in certain types of 
production had she chosen to remain on 
the stage. The face was spirited, daring, 
perhaps even reckless. But was it the face 
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of a young woman who would stop at 
nothing ? 

The next two or three hours Clifford 
spent in talking with friends along Broad- 
way; in a big booking-office, in two actors’ 
clubs. He talked of many things; but with 
each friend he managed to have the chat 
turn as if by chance to Gerald Lawson. 
The facts and opinions which he there un- 
obtrusively collected were in substance as 
tollows: Lawson was a mighty good actor 
on the stage, almost a star, but a bad actor 
off the stage. He was a handsome devil 
and knew it. and was notorious for his 
afiairs with women; in fact it was common 
talk that he was unscrupulous in such 
affairs. A woman might dance with him 
a few times and nothing much be thought 
of it; but no woman of reputation could 
be in his company frequently without 
suffering. And yet women flocked to him. 
Despite his big salary, he was always hard 
up, and would do anything for money. 
Just now he was not working. 

Yes, a year or so ago, he had paid a 
lot of attention to that pretty Miss Phillips. 
No wonder, for she was clever and a real 
beauty. Lucky for her she had not fallen 
for him, but had married that young 
Hendron instead. Incidentally, Lawson 
had been seen about lately with another 
beautiful young woman—a Miss Mary 
Regan. There was another fact significant 
to Clifford. For the last day or so Lawson 
had not been found round any of his 
familiar haunts. 

While Clifford was collecting these facts 
they were automatically shaping themselves 
into a theory. And when he turned away 
from Broadway environs he believed he 
saw almost the whole thing: the inside 
story of one instance of that eternal New 
York sensation—the eloping wife. And 
to think that Mary Regan was mixed up 
in such an affair' The thought made him 
sick of soul. Whatever might be the effect 
upon his attempt to clear up this case and 
capture Bradley, and in spite of his warn- 
ing to her, Clifford had to eliminate Mary 
from the business. That was his first duty 
There was only one way to do this with 
such a person as Mary: the direct way. 
He strode grimly across to the Grantham, 
and sent up his name. A few minutes 
later he was in her sitting-room. 

“IT suppose it is something very impor- 
tant which causes you to intrude twice in 
one day,” she said haughtily. 

“Tt is,’ he replied grimly. “I’ve come 
to tell you to get out of this business of 
the disappearance of that young Mrs. 
Hendron.” 

“Pardon me if I remark that I don’t 
know what you're talking about.” 

“T expected you to say that. And just 
to show you that I’m onto Bradley’s whole 
game, I'll tell you just what it is. The 
elder Mr. Hendron broke with his son be- 
cause of his marriage to a poor actress, and 
will have nothing to do with his son so 
long as the son sticks to his wife. The 
son has been sticking. Mr. Hendron wants 
his son back, and would pay one hundred 
thousand, two hundred thousand, perhaps 
much more, to get him back. The only 
way he can get him back is to break up 
the marriage. You see I’ve got the game 
worked out clearly so far!” 

“Very clever of you. 
more ?” 

Clifford was now expressing his con- 
jectures as facts. “Here’s where Broadway 
enters; I don't know exactly what your 
part in the game is, but I know you're in 
it. Bradley undertakes to smash the mar- 
riage and bring back the son to his father; 
there’s a fortune in this for Bradley. 
Perhaps the father doesn’t know what 
Bradley’s game is; he’s only interested in 
results—but here’s the game. Its whole 
purpose is to make young Hendron believe 
his wife is untrue to him. That will turn 
the trick. Before her marriage she was 
rather gay, played around a lot with that 
actor Lawson. You know him, and you 
know what a rotter he is. Last night she 
disappeared and hasn’t been heard of since. 
In reality last night she was kidnaped by 
some plan of Bradley’s—a plan in which 
Lawson, for a price, figured from the first 
bit of action. Lawson will probably do 
nothing to harm her beyond seeing that 
she’s kept sufficiently doped. Then things 
will be fixed so that young Hendron dis- 
covers her under just the right conditions. 
With her will be that lady-killer Lawson; 
he’s been with her ail the time. The story 
will be that she got tired of her hard life, 
ran away with Lawson, and this is an in- 
terrupted honeymoon, There you are—the 
whole game!” 

“But your Mrs. Hendron can easily up- 
set any such game, if she wants to, by de- 
claring the truth.” 

“A lot of good that will do her! There 
is the foundation of fact that the two were 
formerly friends. Lawson will declare she 
came of her own accord; and if there is 
any honest physical examination about the 
drugging, Lawson can say that she had not 
been sleeping well, and took the drug her- 
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self and possibly took an overdose. The 
thing will have the appearance of a woman, 
frightened when caught, trying to lie out 
of the situation. Young Hendron is a fine 
young fellow; but he’s jealous by nature, 
and frightfully jealous of Lawson. He'll 
not believe her. That marriage will be 
smashed, and that innocent young wife will 
be smashed—utterly smashed. The son 
goes back to his father, and Bradley gets 
his big fee. There—you have it all.” 

Mary regarded Clifford for a moment 
with unchanged expression. Then she asked 
calmly: “And you? What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“I’m not telling you. Except that I’m 
going to make you step out of the game!” 
“By what methods, if you please?” 

“Two methods. First, if I catch you, 
I'll arrest you, as I told you earlier today. 
This will be a most serious conspiracy 
charge.” 

“And the second method?” 

“You have your own strong motive for 
wanting to keep our marriage a secret. If 
you do anything further to help put this 
game across, I shall promptly make our 
marriage public. This is all I came here 
to say to you. Good-by.” With the 
stiffest of bows, Clifford turned and went 
out. 

Clifford believed thoroughly that he was 
correct in his summary of the plot he had 
just made to Mary—a plot dangerous to 
the parties, to be sure; but he knew that 
the confident Bradley believed he could 
outwit all danger. 

His. major problem, as Clifford saw it, 
was to locate Lawson and young Mrs. 
Hendron, and snatch her away before 
Bradley could stage before his little private 
audience his carefully planned bit of do- 
mestic drama. He had to work rapidly, 
or fail. Just where might Lawson and Mrs. 
Hendron be? Clifford considered the 
possibilities intently, trying to think as he 
believed Bradley had thought. Real elopers 
would probably have taken ship for some 
foreign port, or else have fled by train to 
some distant part of America. But flight 
to a remote spot would not fit Bradley’s 
plans; he would want the couple close at 
hand, so that he could bring his audience 
swiftly to the spot when his trap was 
ready to be sprung. He eliminated New 
York City, where one or more persons live 
in every twelve-foot cube of room-space. 
In a moment of consciousness Mrs. Hendron 
might cry for help, and be heard by some 
one a few feet away. That would be 
dangerous for Bradley’s scheme. For the 
same reason he eliminated all the big re- 
sorts and the big, crowded, resort hotels. 

He had it! One of those hotels that 
go in for the cottage plan. A little cottage 
set away in seclusion from the parent 
building, where ary possible outcry would 
pass by unheard, which would later be 
referred to as a “love nest’”—that would 
be the most effective and plausible setting 
for a runaway honeymoon. But there 
were hundreds and hundreds of such places 
within an hour or two of New York: 
how was he to find the particular one 
within the brief period in which he had 
to act? He could not personally inves- 
tigate so great a number. And he could 
not ask assistance of the police; that would 
mean publicity, and he wished to avoid 
all publicity—that is, until he had snatched 
Mrs. Hendron out of her danger and had 
caught Bradley in his own trap. 

At last Clifford thought he saw the 
way. Presently he was seated in the pri- 
vate office of Preston, manager of the 
Grantham Hotel, who had helped him in 
many matters and for whom he had done 
many favors. 

“Preston, are you game to do some- 
thing for me—without knowing too much 
about the affair?” 

“Sure, Cilfford,” promptly returned the 
manager. “Shoot.” 

“You know Gerald Lawson?” 

“After him, are you? Of course I 
know him. As bad as he is charming.” 

“T want you to help locate him for me. 
I think he’s within fifty or seventy-five 
miles of New York, staying at one of those 
country or seaside hotels that have a lot 
of cottages for guests who wish extra se- 
clusion, There’s a woman with him. She 
doesn’t know her situation; she’s a victim. 
I want to save her. And, incidentally, I 
can save that particular hotel a lot of 
nasty publicity which it will get if I don’t 
locate Lawson mighty quick. There’s 
where your interest comes in; rather, that 
of all hotel men. You have a Hotel Associ- 
ation, haven’t you? A kind of protective 
organization ?” 

“Yes. And mighty active, too.” 

“T want to use it. But I have no 
power here, and I want to use it through 
you. I want to give a description of 
Lawson te the Association—no need giving 
nis own name; he’s probably registered 
under another—and have the description 
phoned to every hotel in the region I’ve 
mentioned that has cottages connected with 

[Turn to page 51] 
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For light, fluffy 


shortcakes 


HORTCAKES, cob- 

blers, puddings, cus- 
tards, ice creams and hot 
weather desserts of all 
kinds are made more 
easily and better by the 
use of Carnation Milk. 


Pure milk “from con- 
tented cows,’’ Carnation 
is most convenient and 
economical for use in 
your home. About 66% 
of the natural water con- 
tent is removed by evapo- 
ration. The milk is then 
sealed and sterilized. All 
food values remain. Your 
grocer is the Carnation 
Milkman. Order a supply 
from him today. 


Straw Shortcake—| tsp. salt; 2 
cups flour; 4 tsp. baking powder; 4% cup 
butter; 4 cup water; 44 cup Carnation 
Milk; i tbsp. sugar. Sift flour, salt, sugar 
and baking powder together; cut in but- 
ter; add the liquid gradually. Toss on 
floured board and cut. Bake in hot oven. 
Split and spread with butter. Sweeten 
part of the strawberries to taste; put be- 
tween layers. Leave the largest berries 
whole and place on top; garnish with 
Whipped Carnation Milk. 


Wi Carnation Miik—Place one 
can Carnation Milk in water and heat to 
boiling point, remove promptly and thor- 
oughly chill by placing the can on ice or 
in the refrigerator. When cool, open the 
can and pour milk (the entire contents of 
small can or half contents tall can) into 
chilled bowl (place in another bow! filled 
with cracked ice). After the milk is thor- 
oughly chilled, whip as usual for about 
five minutes with an ordinary beater. 
Sweeten and flavor if desired. eep on 
ice until served. 


Carnation Milk will whip satisfactorily 
without heating, but better results are as- 
sured when recipe is followed closely. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO, 
793 Ca ion Bidg., O . Wis. 
$53 Stuart Building, Seattle 
Aylmer, Ont., Canada 


Carnation 
Milk 
ae ool 





G bration 





The Label is Red and White 
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Non- poisonous Powder 


Kills Flies in the Air 


O QUICK is the pure vegetable 

Back *FLaG powder (abso- 
lutely harmless to people and ani- 
mals) that you can daily rid your 
whole house of flies in a few 
i Treat each room as fol- 
: Put a teaspoonful of BLack 
FLAG ina piece of letter-paper and 


puff it up into the air 
with yourbreath. Keep 
windows and doors 
closed for twenty min- 
utes. Then you will 
find all the flies dead or 
dying and they can be 


' BLACK 


swept up and burned. 


Use Biack 


FAG in the kitchen each night be- 
fore locking up and flies will not 


annoy you nor infect food with 


bacteria. 


Biack Fac also kills ants, roaches, 
waterbugs, bedbugs, mosquitoes, fleas; 


and lice on animals, birds or plants 
Ask for it at 


Chey breathe it and die! 


drug, grocery, department or hardware 


stores, and look for the black flag trade 
mark. Packed in three sizes of red-and- 


yellow wrapped sealed glass bottles that 


keep its strength—15c, 40c, 75c each, ex 
cept west of Denver, Col., Canada and foreign 
countries. Or mail direct on receipt of price 


BLACK FLAG, Smaillevood G& Eagle Sts, 


Baltimore, Maryland 





TRADE 
mann J 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


FLAG 
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“My BOSS OVEN 
is dependable— 


“My pies are always uni- 
formly browned both top 
and bottom. 

‘After all, tempting past- 
ry is usually due to right 
baking. My Boss Oven 
gives me the proper degree 
of even heat that | need. 
And the baking is always 
in full view—I know just 
when to remove it.” 


Glass door fully 
guaranteed 
Heat circulates evenly 
throughout the Boss Oven. 
Asbestos lintng saves fuel. 
A style and size to meet 
every requirement. More 
than two million sold. 
Guaranteed to bake sat- 
isfactorily on all good oil 
or gas stoves. Insist upon 
the genuine 
stamped 
with the 
name 


Boss Oven. 
THE 


HUENEFELD 
COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O 
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Keeping Pace With the Bills 


John and Marjorie Start the Sane and Sensible Plan 
of Counting their Pennies Before Spending Them 


By Lillian Purdy Goldsborough 


OUTH, health, a good job, one 

thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds, 

one thousand dollars in cash, a 

sweetheart who has had business ex- 
perience—would not any alert young man 
possessing these assets consider himself 
ready for marriage? 

John did. He knew that his wife would 
have to do the housework. His home 
would be simply—yes, sparsely—furnished. 
But he and Marjorie were in love with 
each other; they were brimming with life 
and hope. 

But somehow,things did not keep pace 
with their expectattens. Everything cost so 
much. The money for furnishing 
their six-room rented bungalow 
in the suburbs was gone be- 
fore half the furniture 
was bought. John was 
astounded. How could 
a tea kettle which cost 
three dollars and ninety- 
eight cents, when added 
to a mop at a dollar 


break into a_ second 
five dollar bill? The 







. b RE you spending your 
and forty-nine cents, money without receiv- 


In the midst of this business gloom, 
the little bungalow in the suburbs strangely 
began to have a brighter aspect. A daven- 
port appeared in the living-room. Marjorie, 
who was now herself again, wore a lovely 
new crépe gown. 

The secret of this change dated from 
the day when the Old Man, as they called 
him, threatened with the ruin of his busi 
ness by economic conditions, had as- 
sembled his employes at his office and had 
made a speech in which he said: 

“Even the smallest business house keeps 
a record from year to year of the money 
it spends and what it gets for that money 

But from now on, it will be the 
policy of this firm to estimate 
those expenditures before 
they are made.” 

John began to think 
Why should not the same 
policy be adopted by 
Marjorie and John’s 
firm, the home? Mar- 
jorie kept her record of 
household expenses 


ing an adequate return? John had his check 
Read how the young peo- stubs for rent, gas, 








pennies slipped away 
amazingly—a few here, 
a:few there. The 
figures on the right of 
the decimal point were 
important after all. 

There was much 
more than that for 
this young husband to 
learn about the pur- 
chasing value of his 
money. He was sensible 
enough to realize, how- 
ever, that house fur 
nishings are largely a 
permanent investment 
and should therefore be 
of the best quality. He 
knew he must not stint 
too much here. But the 
money for furnishing 
having vanished before 
their home was equip- 
ped, what were they to 
do for the thousand- 
and-one things yet 
needed ? 

There were the 


ple, whose stery is told in 
this page, began making 
every dollar do one hun- 
dred cents worth of work, 
and lifted the dread of 
debt. 

Each family must be a 
law unto itself; but, in 
general, an expenditure of 
25% j.of the income for 
shelter, 20% for clothing, 
and at least 10% for sav- 
ings, is a fair basis on 
which to start. 

For detailed help in 
planning your expenditures 
and savings, send for our 
booklets on household man- 
agement, 

Spending the Family In- 
come tells you how true 
economy means living by 
a plan and helps you to 
outline a plan. The Mod- 
ern Home: How to Equip 
It and Manage It Wisely, 
discusses wise investments 
in labor-saving devices and 
methods for the servantless 
home. 

Each booklet costs ten 


electricity and so on 
They knew what their 
money was spent for, 
after it was spent. Did 
they know beforehand 
how it was to be ex 
pended ? 

John could not get 
home fast enough that 
night. He had evolved 
a plan on the train and 
explained it eagerly to 
Marjorie. 

They brought out 
their accounts and went 
over their resources 
They listed their 
monthly assets; cash 
salary, income from 
bonds. They recorded 
their monthly liabilities ; 
rent, food, clothing 
operating expenses, in 
terest on insurance 
personal expenses. They 
subtracted. A neat 
balance stared them in 
the face! 


Liberty B onds— but 
these comprised _ their itor, 
savings fund. They 
must not be touched 
The only answer was 


York City. 





cents, Address (enclosing 
postage) The Service Ed- 
McCall's 
236 West 37th Street, New 


So illuminating was 
their discovery that 
they worked out a plan 
of living to get their 
money’s worth. 


Magazine, 








to buy gradually and 
on the installment plan. 
This of course would add to their current 
monthly expenses. With the rent and the 
bills for coal, gas and electricity, a new 
pair of shoes occasionally, and the re- 
placing of Marjorie’s trousseau, the out- 
look was staggering. 

During the second year of their marriage 
came John Junior and the responsibilities 
for which this important little person 
stood. How could they stretch what, had 
barely been doing duty for two to meet 
the needs of three? Marjorie did not re- 
cover rapidly and therefore extra help was 
necessary for the housework. There was 
the boy’s education to think of; his future 
to provide for. The insurance must be in- 
creased. They must not dip into their 
reserve fund of Liberty Bonds. 

Just at this time the business depression 
was at its peak. 


John declares that 
to get adequate returns 
for your money in living comforts, ad 
vantages, recreation; and the peace of mind 
that comes from knowing that the future is 
provided for, is one of the most valuabl 
lessons in the world. 

Far more valuable than the achievement 
of any temporary economy is the develop 
ment of a sense of partnership between 
husband and wife. When a wife realizes 
that her responsibility in spending th: 
family income is as great as the man’ 
responsibility in earning it, her position 4 
the home-maker takes on a dignity that 
cannot be assailed. Nor can she spend this 
money wisely without a true appreciatio 
of values, and intelligent inquiry into he! 
family’s needs. 

By instituting a financial scheme that 
does away with money worries, one ap- 
proaches the ideal home. 
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Afraid of 
the goldenrod? 


Thousands of people are dread- 
ing August, when the pollen of 

the goldenrod and ragweed be- 
gins to fly. 


Start now to de-sensitize the 
mucous membrane of yournose; 
you may prevent, or will at 
least materially lighten your 
usual attack of hay fever by the 
use of “Vaseline” Eucalyptol 
Petroleum Jelly. 


Snuff it up the nostrils fre 
quently. 


Oil of Eucalyptus— recommended by 
physicians for hay fever and colds 
—when combined with pure anti- 
septic “ Vaseline” Jelly is most effec- 
tive. Im convenient tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 











roe Vaseline ~- 
EUCALYPTOL 


OM ISLEY 


Vaseline 


Reg US Pat Off 


EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 











Far Better Than 
a Pair of Hands 


No scrubbing. No scouring. No 
dipping out of water. Sani-Flush 
cleans toilet bowls better than any 
other means. Faster. Cleaner. Easier. 


Sprinkle a little into the bowl. Fol- 
low directions on the can. Flush! 
Gone are all stains, discolorations, in- 
crustations. The bowl glistens. 


Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap 
is cleaned—purified by Sani-Flush. 
All foul odors are destroyed. There 
is nothing like Sani-Flush. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and hovse-furnish- 
ing stores. Price 25c. (Cancdian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Cantor, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, p alt 


ani i-Flush 


Reg US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Rneeteg 

















The Missing Wife 


(Continued from page 40] 


it. I want the description worked into a 
discreet, unsuspicious, natural question 
that will not excite talk. If Lawson got a 
hint that inquiries were being made about 
him he'd instantly vanish, taking the wo- 
man. Now, how far can you help me?” 

“T can do all you ask,” Preston replied 
promptly. 

Within an hour Clifford began to be 
flooded with results. But there was 
nothing remarkable in these dozen of 
possibly honeymooning Lawsons, consider- 
ing the rather casual description of Lawson 
that had been sent out, and considering 
that some ten million people lived in the 
area prescribed to Preston and that this 
was the favorite month for honeymoons 
By this time night was well advanced. 
There was no way to identify the one man 
out of these dozens of possible suspects 
except by gaining a glimpse of them all, 
and that could not be done until the mor- 
row. Clifford felt sure Bradley would not 
spring his trap for another day or two; 
the longer Bradley couid hold off, the more 
effective would be the scandal and the 
greater Bradley's success. Clifford swiftly 
organized his plan for the search. He re- 
cruited the operatives he knew and trusted 
from other agencies, and to all, except two, 
he gave a list of honeymoon couples they 
were to look over. Each man was to motor 
forth in the morning alone—by riding alone 
they would be able to cover more territory 

and each was to report by telephone in 
to the office every half-hour or so. The 
two men were to remain in the office as 
reserves, ready to ride in a swift car when 
summoned to the spot where Lawson had 
been found. 

For his own share of the general survey 
Clifford had chosen half a dozen couples 
honeymooning at various hotels out on 
northern Long Island. At one summer 
hotel, then another, he cautiously managed 
to get a glimpse of one of the grooms in 
the list supplied by Preston; in each case 
there was a likeness to Lawson, but 
nothing more. Every half hour or so he 
telephoned in to his office hoping for news 
and ready to speed to the retreat in which 
Lawson had been located. But none of 
his other searchers had had better fortune 
than himself. 

Twilight was swiftly changing into 
darkness when Clifford motored toward 
one of the last places on his list, Cedar 
Top Inn, some fifty miles out. The very 
sight of the place revived his ebbing hopes 
The place was ideal, for Lawson’s and 
Bradley's purpose—that is, if Clifford was 
right in his deduction. The Inn itself was 
small and charming, perched on a knoll 
looking down upon Long Island Sound. 
Scattered about among the cedars and 
locusts were perhaps a score of small cot- 
tages, each secluded behind a hedge or an 
especially planted screen of trees, and each 
having its own drive. As Clifford entered 
the lobby of the Inn he noted a row of 
telephone booths and a girl at a switch- 
board. The next moment he was talking 
to the affable young clerk about his friend 
Gardner. 

“I was motoring by and I thought I’d 
drop in on my friend Mr. Gardner,” he 
said. (Gardner was the name on his list 
for Cedar Top Inn.) “He’s staying here, 
isn’t he—with his new wife?” 

“Yes sir,” replied the clerk. “They 
have the Three Pine Cottage, the last cot- 
tage on the north road.” 

“Thanks.” Clifford bought half a 
dozen cigars, then lowered his voice and 
smiled in an embarrassed, ingratiating man- 
ner. “As a matter of fact,” he confessed, “I 
have never met Mrs. Gardner. I’d be 
obliged if you could tell me what she’s 
like; it would make things a bit easier for 
me when I call.” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t help you there, 
sir. Mr. Gardner had reserved the Three 
Pine Cottage in advance and Mrs. Gardner 
was sick when they arrived three nights 
ago. None of us has seen her. Mr 
Gardner’ has been taking entire charge of 
her, even to making up her bed and carry- 
ing in her tray which is sent over to her 
He’s very devoted. sir. Mighty unlucky, 
being sick like that, at the beginning of 
one’s honeymoon.” Clifford had _ thrilled 
with a new hope while the clerk had been 
speaking. This was just how Bradley and 


Lawson would have managed things! But 
he controlled himself. 
“Indeed it is unlucky,’ he concurred 


sympathetically. “Since Mr. Gardner is 
having trouble, I'll not intrude upon him; 
and I'll be obliged te you if you don't 
mention to him that an acquaintance 
dropped around—he might worry thinking 
he hadn’t been properly hospitable.” 

The clerk promised. Clifford lit a cigar 
and his lazily roving eyes seemed casually 
to observe the row of telephone booths and 
the girl at the switchboard, and he re- 
marked in the tone of one who is merely 
killing time: “You have an unusually 
complete telephone outfit here at the inn. 
But I suppose that’s because the cottages 
have no telephones.” 

(Turn to page 64) 











For Every Room | 


in the House 


There is a correct Alabastine 
color~a color to harmonize 
with rugs and furnishings — for 
every room in your home. For 
your reception hall Alabastine 
will give a rosy glow of wel- 
come. And all other rooms may 
be made equally expressive of 
their purpose and the taste of 
their occupants 





Genuine Alabastine comes in 
five pound packages, always 
marked with the cross and cir- 
cle printed 1n red It may be 
used over plaster, wall board or 
any interior surface, and is sold 
by most stores dealing in paints. 
Ask to see the new and beauti- 
ful tiffanized effects of the 
ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS or write to 





ALABASTINE COMPANY 


741 Gramdville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich 














Sane Up Your oo 


VERY room needs the bright- 
ening touch of Johnson’s Pol- 
ishing Wax. It will rejuven- 

ate your furniture, woodwork, floors 
and linoleum, and give’ your home 
that fine air of immaculate cleanli- 
ness. It cleans, 
polishes, preserves 

and protects. 


















Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax is con- 
veniently putupin 
Paste, Liquid and 
Powdered form. 
Use the Paste Wax for polishing 
floors— wood, tile, marble, linoleum. 
Use Liquid Wax for furniture, woodwork, leather, 
shoes. Powdered Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 


JOHNSON’ S POLISHING WAX 


Polishes and Protects Linoleum 
Your linoleum will last longer and look 
better if you polish it occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Johnson’s Wax 
prevents cracking and blistering —brings 
out pattern and color —protects linoleum 
from wear and makes cleaning easy. Lead- 
ing Linoleum manufacturers recommend it. 





Rejuvenates Furniture and Trim 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furni- 
ture polish. It imparts a durable polish 
which will not gather dust and lint or show 
finger marks. It takes all the drudgery 
from dusting. Protects and preserves the 
varnish, adding years toits life and beauty. 
Covers up mars and surface scratches. 


Insist on Johnson’s Polishing Wax—For Sale at all Geod Stores. 
Our Book Tells 100 Ways to Brighten Up Your Home. Use the coupon below. 
Pe eee ee oo ee eee ae 


Book on Home Beautifying FREE 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. M. C. 7, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford ) 

“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Pleace send me free and postpaid y our book telling how to make my home ar- 
tistic,cheery andinviting. lunderstand thatitexplainsjust what materials to 
useand how toapply them—includescolorcard—givescovering capacities,etc 


My Dealer is... 

My Name... ere 
MP MIEN 0 bas 0 vc deve nae ee” Bie ee 
I 65:59 4 050608.4660260rebdlen bib-08 tbe ddnebeiaegeeeeenees i 
_— a oe ee ee ee ee oe ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Could this be you 
in these hopelessly old style 
clothes? 








A Library of Service Books 


Its Volumes Are Small but Brimming with 
Practical Help for McCall Street’s Homemakers 

















DECIDEDLY not, you say. How 
ridiculous—what a terrible thing 
to ask. 


You are right, it is a terrible 
thing to ask of any girl, and es- 
pecially you, whose clothes are 
always the last word in style. 


But clothes are not the only 
things that express a girl’s good 
taste. How about your letters? 
Are they correctly dressed? Are 
they smart and up-to-date? 
Your friends judge you by your 
letters just as they judge you by 
your clothes. Only you are not 
there when your letters are read. 
You don’t know what people say 
about them. 


So many girls are judged 
harshly by the letters they write 
to their fiances, their friends, or 
their business associates; and 
often they are judged quite in- 
correctly. 


“Her letters are worth keeping!” 


Isn’t it worth a little trouble 
to make a man say that? May- 
be you think he won’t care. But 
he does. A little formality, a 
little courtesy, a little elusive 
correctness—these arouse his in- 
terest nine times out of ten. 


Use a paper that makes your 
letters look their best; a paper 
that is made in nothing but the 
correct shapes and sizes and 
shades; a paper that portrays 
your good taste to critical host- 
esses, up-to-the-moment friends 
or the nicest man in the world. 


Such a paper is Eaton’s High- 
land Linen. 


If there is anything about let- 
ter writing you want to know, 
the wording of invitations, ac- 
ceptances, regrets, the etiquette 
of cards, the arrangement of 
wedding announcements, just 
write to me. I will be glad to 
answer your questions, because 
I know how important these 
matters are to every young girl 
who wants to get on in her so- 
cial world. 


Or, if you would like all of 
this information in a pretty desk 
book, send me soc for “Social 
Correspondence” and _ usable 
samples of Eaton’s Highland 


Linen. 
Coretanie a“ 


Address me in care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Eaton’s Highland Linen in five smart 
envelope styles and all the fashionable 
shades may be bought wherever sta- 


tionery is sold. 


Style 1s a greater Social Asset 


than Beauty 


EATON, CRANE & Pike Co.—Spomsors for correctness in Correspondence—NEW YORK-PITTSFI s 
p TSFIELD, MASS. 

















ECENTLY I visited a friend in her 
new home. It is so convenient with 
stairs and closets and washtubs just 
where you want them! She got her 

plans from our booklet, A Group of Little 
Homes. This booklet contains clear photo- 
graphs and puzzle-less floor plans of at- 
tractive homes, each one designed by the 
best of architects with an eye to a 
minimum cosi—the range of cost 
being from $6,000 to $12,000. 
I found, too, that she had 
been fitting out her house 
with time-and-money-saving 
conveniences. She got infor- 
mation about these from The 
Modern Home written for us 
by Lillian Purdy Golds- 
borough. In it she has com- 
piled a list of a hdusewife’s 
needs with descriptions of the 


best devices on the market. 
Everything mentioned from a 
bottle capper to an_ electric 


washer, has been thoroughly tested 
and found not wanting. Also there is 
much good information regarding house- 
hold management. 

One of our newest booklets The House 
of Good Taste by Ruby Ross Goodnow, 
dwells at length on decorating the small 
home. It is composed of illustrations with 
accompanying descriptions and will prove a 
boon to the woman who wants to decorate 
her home in good taste and inexpensively 
and who has heretofore been presented with 
elaborate and high-priced suggestions. 

For years you have had no suc- 
cess with your gardens! Your 
flowers would not flower and 
your vegetables would not 
vegetable. It was all because 
you had not direct, concise in- 
formation on what and how 
to plant. Down the Garden 
Path, a delightful, illuminating 
little book will end your 
troubles. Dorothy Giles has told 
in it just when and what and 
where and how to plant to make 
everything grow and_ prosper. 

The subiect of cooking takes 
much of the housekeeper’s time and 
brain-cudgeling. Therefore our Booklet 
Library has devoted more volumes to this 
subject than to any other. Time-Saving 
Cookery, by Sarah Field Splint points the 
way to keep the woman out of the kitchen 
more than she has ever been before witheut 
sacrificing good and nutritious meals. It 
also shows how to avoid those hair-raising 
times that usually occur in a 
household when company comes 
without due notice. 

Master Recipes can only be 
described as a book of wizardry, 
for it starts with exactly sixteen 
recipes and concocts one hun- 
dred and sixty luscious dishes 
from them! 

It is your turn to entertain. 
What shall I have? looms in 
front of you in emphatic letters. 
Shall I ask them to dinner, to 


luncheon, to tea or to a buffet We 
> . Xe, 

supper? Perhaps there is a 

bridal meal or a_ children’s 

party. If you had What To Serve. at 


Parties, by Lilian M..Gunn, your panic 
would be over, for it has menus and novel 
dishes galore 

You have no maid perhaps, or if you 
have she is missing the day you most want 
her. Entertaining Without A Maid, by 
Edna Sibley Tipton will tell you how to 


Each booklet is ten cents. 


Editor, McCall's Magazine, 236 Il 









set your table for formal or informal meals, 
when the various courses should arrive, 
what they should be and how they should 
be served. Even for the family meals, 
when no guests are present, you will want 
to follow these simple rules. 

Some Reasons Why in Cockery unveils 
the mystery of food values and perfect 

diets. This has been compiled by 
May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe 
and Mary I. Barber, all in the 

Department of Foods and 

Cookery at Teachers College, 

Columbia University. Infor- 

mation contained in this little 

book has been established by 
careful, scientific research in 
the laboratories of Columbia 

No expectant mother should 

be without The Friendly 

Mother written by Helen John- 

son Keyes, and endorsed by Dr 

Franklin A. Dorman of the 
Woman’s Hospital of New York 
City. It tells her how and why 
3 she should care for herself, before 
the arrival of the tiny visitor in 
order to make him fine and 
strong; what to have ready for him and 
for herself, and there is a very beautiful 
and enlightening description of the miracle 
of a new life. 

To go with it is The Friendly Baby 
also by Helen Johnson Keyes, and ap 
proved by Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D 
This tells of baby’s progress and food 

formulas to make him grow. These 

are Dr. Kerley’s formulas which 

appeared in McCall’s some time 

ago. The subject of feeding 

children is extensively treated 

from babyhood up to eleven 
years old. 

Good looks have by no means 

been neglected. In A Little 

Book of Good Looks which 

has been approved by Dr 

Fred Wise, Instructor of 

Dermatology at the College of 

Physicians and Surgeons, Col- 
umbia University, you will find 
described the methods and treat- 

ments of Fifth Avenue’s leading beauty 
salons, all endorsed by scientific authority 

Parties All the Year, by Claudia M 
Fitzgerald contains the most original and 
the merriest parties you could ask for! 
There is a special party for cvery month 
trom January to December. Of course 
there is a June Party and a Fourth-of 
July party. For those who want more, 

Miss Fitzgerald has another 

booklet, called very appropri- 

ately More Parties. 

To know the right thing t 
do at the right time, send for 
A Book of Manners. 

The Bride’s Own Book is 
one of our most popular book- 
lets. Every girl wants to know 
the correct thing for a forma! 
or informal wedding, the proper 

) dress for herself and her at 
tendants, the correct invitations 
the proper decorations, anc 
what to serve at the reception 

Spending the Family Income. 
shows how money can save itself when 
the household is put on the proper basis 

Then there are two pamphlets, Menu: 
For Two Weeks by Dr. E. V. McCollum 
and Housecleaning Made Easy by Mrs 
Goldsborough which we will send without 
charge if you enclose, with your request 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Send the price in postage, to The Servic 
‘est 37th Strect, 


New York Cit) 
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10 Summer Salads 


—quick, and easy to prepare 


ERE are ten nutri- 

tious salads to serve 
frequently this summer in 
place of heavier foods, 
especially for mid-day 
lunches and light evening 
meals. 


Best for 


ee ae oe oe con emcee 


Peeling 








Each is delicious, and provides the salts and 
acids which are so needed in the summer 
months. 

“More raw foods” is the modern dietitian’s 
warning. These salads offer them in most attrac- 
tive form. 


Prepared by Mrs. Gunn 


The recipes were prepared by Mrs. Lillian M. Gunn 
especially for McCall's Magazine and are reproduced here 
by courttsy of The McCall Company. 

All are simple and easy to prepare, while providing dif- 
ferent flavors to appeal to every palate in a very dainty 
way. 

Oranges, remember, are rich in vitamines—especially 
desirable in the summer diet. 

And although known as “acid fruit’? oranges have an 
alkaline reaction in the blood which offsets excess acidity 
often caused by the unbalanced eating of such good and 
necessary foods as fish, meat and eggs. 

These salads, therefore, are important as well as deli- 
cious foods which should be served for more than merely 
attractive, appetizing flavors. 

Use Sunkist Oranges from California for their tender, 
juicy segments which permit easy slicing and cutting with 
the salad fork. 

Look for wrappers stamped “Sunkist’’ when- 
ever you buy oranges. All dealers sell them. 








Note our 
offer of 
handy recipe 
card file. 


Use coupon 
now. 


For 
on it, 100 blank 
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The Recipes 


(1) 3 oranges; walnut meats, chopped or whole; 
% teaspoon salt; crisp, fresh lettuce; % package 
dates; 3 tablespoons cream cheese; dash of paprika, 
Pare oranges and separate sections. Remove stones 
from dates. Whip cheese until light and foamy. Add 
chopped nuts, salt and paprika. Shape into little 
balis and fill date cavities, Arrange sections of 
oranges on crisp lettuce leaves and place stuffed dates 
between the sections, Serve with Mayonnaise or 
French Dressing. 

- 


(2) 3 oranges peeled and cut into sections; 2 
bananas sliced. S’cve with or without lettuce. 


% 


(3) Slice the oranges thin; dip each slice in 
shredded cocoanut. Serve with French Dressing on 
lettuce or other salad plant. 


s 


(4) Arrange on a lettuce leaf a slice of pineapple; 
place on that a slice of orange, and on the orange 
a slice of banana. Garnish the top with 3 raisins 
arranged like a clover leaf. Serve at once with a 
cream dressing. 

~ 


(5) 1 cup orange juice; % cup lemon juice; 2 cups 
marshmallows, cut fine. Mix and Jet stand for 3 
hours; drain and serve lightly piled on a slice ‘of 


orange. 
2 


(6) 1 cup raisins; % cup orange juice; 2 tabie- 
spoons lemon juice. Cook all together for 10 min- 
utes; drain; cool; mix with orange sections cut fine. 
Serve with a French Dressing on lettuce or other 


salad plant. 
S 


(7) Slice the oranges very thin; chill; dip into 
finely minced mint and serve with French Dressing 
on lettuce or other salad plant. 


S 
(8) 3 oranges peeled and divided into sections; 
cup white grapes, seeded; 1 cup red cherries, 
pitted. Chill; mix just before serving and serve with 
a cream Mayonnaise. 
S 


(9) 3 oranges; 2 Bermuda onions. Slice the fruit very thin; 
peel the onions und slice, and marinate in French Dressing 
for ’@ hour; drain; arrange, alternating the orange and onion 
slices. Serve with a Freuch Dressing. 


® 


(10) 1 cream cheese; 1% tablespoon orange juice; 
teaspoon salt; % teaspoon paprika; few grains of 
cayenne. Mash the cheese and slowly stir in the 
fruit juice; add the seasonings; make into small 
halls; place each ball on a slice of orange: flatten 
the top slightly and garnish with a tiny spray of 
mint or watercress, 


— 

Orange dressing for salads: % cup orange juice; 
2 tablespoons lemon juice; %4 teaspoon salt; % tea 
spoon paprika; 1/16 teaspoon grated nutmeg; few 


grains cayenne. Mix just before serving. 
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° 
Catforntia Sunkist Oranees 
i Uniformly Good 


Mail This *: 


right size for recipe-card og 
T5e we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertising 

cards and 2% index cards, all prepaid 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores. 

Check the offer you wish to accept and forward with stamps or coins. 

ese prices in both United States and Canada. 

CJ 24 f Sunktet Recipe 

Oc 






Send lhe with this cc apo" om ant we went send ye ~ a set o f% 24 beaut fully 
+ Sunkist recipe olo’ 
rve oranges ond Te conoue in the most attrac tive ways. Just 


dish picture 


Complete Box and File--7' 
.— (Including above 24 cards) 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Dept. 607, Los Angeles, California 











Offer is good at | 
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To keep diapers from 
irritating 


To prepare diapers for wash- 
ing: Soiled diapers should 
have all solid matter removed 
immediately and then be put 
to soak in cold water. If dia- 
persare simply wet placethem 
in a covered pail and letthem 
soak in cold water until you 
are ready to wash them. 

To wash diapers: Whisk 
two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
into a thick lather in a tub of 
very hot water. Let diapers 
soak for a few minutes, then 
dip them up and down press- 
ing suds repeatedly through 
them. If suds die down add 
more Lux. Rinse in at least 
three waters. Boil diapers 
once a week using one table- 
spoonful of Lux to a gallon 
of water. Rinse thoroughly. 


To keep his woolens 
unshrunken 


Whisk two tablespoonfuls of 
Lux into a thick lather in half 
a bowlful of very hot water. 
Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and 
down, pressing suds repeat- 
edly through soiled spots. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three 
lukewarm waters. Squeeze 
water out or put through a 
loose wringer. 

Woolens should be dried 
in an even temperature; that 
of the ordinary room is the 
best. 

Shirts and stockings may 
be dried on wooden forms. 


His dresses last longer 
washed this way 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux in- 
to athick lather in half a washbow!l 
of very hot water. Let white things 
soak for a few minutes, then dip 
them up and down. Press the suds 
through again and again. Do not 
rub. Rinse in three hot waters and 
dry in the sun. Press with a hotiron. 





These manufacturers 
recommend washing 
baby clothes in Lux 
Ascher’s Knit Goods 
Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Jaeger’s Woolens 
McCutcheon’s Linens 
The Fleisher Yarns 














O matter how carefully you 
bathe and powder him— if 
his diapers are washed with harsh 
soap~—his tender skin will suffer. 
The: irritation, the diaper rash 
that is the source of such severe 
suffering to babies is caused by this 
very thing—washing diapers with 
harsh‘soap. 


Safe for all his little clothes 
Keep your baby’s diapers soft and 
comfortable. Wash them in pure, 
safe Lux suds. 

There is no free alkali in Lux to 
stick to them and make them ir- 
ritating. No harmful ingredient co 
inflame the sensitive skin. 

The tissue thin flakes melt at once 
in hot water—a whisk and you 
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have a rich cleansing lather, safe 
for all the clothes that touch his 
tender skin. 


With Lux there is never any pos- 
sibility of solid soap to cling to little 
garments, no alkaline deposit to 
chafe him. The suds rinse out so 
easily—completely. 


Use Lux for all the clothes your 
baby wears— his soft woolen shirts 
and bands, his petticoats and 
dresses, his diapers and socks. 


Cut out the washing directions on 
this page. Follow them whenever 
you wash these important little gar- 
ments that mean so much to his 
comfort and happiness. 


Get Lux today. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





























Keep all the clothes that touch his tender skin soft and comfortable 














Send today for booklet of expert laundering advice—it is free. 
Address Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 50, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dont let diapers irritate your baby’s skin 


Wash them the safe way that keeps them soft and comfortable 





A new use for Lux 
— washing dishes 
Won’t redden hands 


In pure Lux suds you can wash 
your dishes three times a day 
with no fear of harm to your 
well-kept hands. 


It is the free alkali in kitchen 
soap that makes dishwashing so 
hard on hands. It dries and red- 
dens the skin, makes it rough to 
the touch. 


The Lux way of washing dishes 
won’t redden or roughen your 
hands even gradually. These 
pure flakes are as easy on your 
hands as fine toilet soap. 

So quick,so easy—and 54 dish- 
washings in a single package! 
One teaspoonful of Lux—a turn 
of the hot water faucet—and your 
pan is filled with the most cleans- 
ing suds you ever had for your 

ishes. 

Even using Lux three times a 
day, a single package will do all 
the dishes foralmost three weeks! 
Try it! 
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The Stage Is Set For 


Midsummer Modes 














No. 3263, Lapzes’ 
Sirip-ON BLOUSE 
Size 36 requires, 
View A, 1% yards 
of 36-inch figured 
material and % 
yard of 36-inch 
plain; View B, 134 
yards of 36-inch. 
Transfer No. 1267 
may be used for 
Chinese monogram. , 
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3252 Dress 3263 Blouse 
7 sizes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 


Transfer No. 1267 


THE OUTLOOK 


By ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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HAT do you want to be this 
summer? Egyptian, Hindu, Indo 
Chinese, mid-Victorian? The 
choice is yours. Fashion sponsors 

each one of all these styles. 

It is interesting that France shrugs her 
gesturing shoulders over the Anglo-Saxon 
enthusiasm for what is Egyptian, yet while 
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she is insisting that her own Colonial pos- 
session, Indo-China, should be exploited 
through clothes, she hurls at us a vast 
variety of mid-Victorian fashions. i 
Have you noticed them? And have you | 3255 Dress 
observed how rapidly they are taking the ' | 9 sizes 34-50 
1X place of the nonchalant clothes that have rit 
neither curves nor fastenings? Are we to | ii 
Ss become artificial again? That’s the anxious \| i 
question women put to one another. Hh) 4 bal 
5 Just go through a swift review of the | ait 
Victorian Hetails that have advanced upon us. | i 
ash There’s the bustle. Oh, yes, it’s here. \| | | 
day Not in the shape of an unyielding wire cage \ } 
ur which puts a hump on our spinal column, \Nh 
but in the shape of a bow of ribbon or H \ 
en fabric. The Victorians, eminent and obscure, } | 
} SO liked bows. They plastered them, large and | 
ed- small, over the waving, curving surface of i 
a their frocks. So do we. 
. When an immense bow is not used to 
aa make a bustle, it is often placed directly in 
ese front, at the end of the long-waisted bodice. 
yur On a beruffled skirt a most conspicuous bow, } 
sometimes of organdie, is used to direct the 3257 Dress 
sh- flounces upward at the back to suggest the 6 sizes. 34-44 
xe! Grecian bend. enane Ee Se 
im The skirt of a hundred ruffles is likely 
ur to return, as women now wear wide, long 
_ skirts covered with a rippling mass of small 
- flounces made of ribbon or of the material 
- edged with ribbon. 
all Could aught be more Victorian than this Me 3287. Lace’ ‘Gente 
cs! frock worn to greet the President of the Dress. Size 36 requires 41% 
United States when he was on his recent yards of 36-inch material. 
vacation in Augusta, Georgia? It was a Width at lower edge, 2% 
chartreuse-colored pineapple cloth, the wide yards, For monogram, Trans- 
skirt trimmed with narrow ruffles of tea- fer No. 1257 may be used. 


tinted Valenciennes lace; a round bodice 
with a lace collar; a pink crépe shaw! with 
silk fringe; a sunshade hat of yellow straw 
with a ribbon band whose streamers fell to 
the waist; bare arms and a wrist bracelet 


No. 3249, Lapies’ Dress. 
Size 36 requires 414 yards of 
40-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, 154 yards. 


of plaited hair holding a cameo. Just a No. 3255, Lapres’ Dress. Size 
southern gown of another epoch? No, in- 36 requires 342 yards of 32- 
deed. Jeanne Lanvin, of Paris, was the or 36-inch material and 1 


yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


creator of the idea. Width, 154 yards. 


{Turn to page 56] 

No. 3252, Laptges’ Dress. Size 

AH \ a A4 KA / 36 requires 4 yards of 40- 
Witd xX ’ y/ \ inch material and 10 yards of 


insertion. Width, 134 yards. 


OE PB 





SSR ~1 tt Rm 
= oe x r | No. 3247, Lapres’ Dress. Size 
fi) 36 requires 31% yards of 40- 
sy | inch material. Width at lower 
. | | | 1} j edge, 1% yards. Transfer No. 
2057 Gooe “ \ Ji} U. u iv te 1253 is suggested for the cross- 3249 Dress 
Transfer No. 1253 3252 3263 3255 3247 3257 3249 stitch trimming. 8 sizes, 34-48 
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Styles Designed For Daytime That 


Leave Nothing to Wish For 


The Outlook 


[Continued from page 55] 
VICTORIAN FABRICS HAVE RETURNED 


VER in Paris there is a dressmaker by the name of 

Madeleine Vionnet who has the good luck to impress 
her ideas of dress upon humanity near and far. The great 
lady of the European world accepts what she says, knowing 
who says it; the girl tucked away in a tiny corner of this 
continent also accepts it, not knowing the source. It suffices 
her to know that such and such is the fashion. 

Now, here’s the point of that preamble: Vionnet has an 
idea that alpaca is excellent for hot weather and expresses 
that idea in clothes that are to be commended. 

“Alpaca?” you say. “That fabric belongs to my grand- 
mother’s day, and it’s for men. They used to wear suits 
of it on hot days. Clerks wear coats of it. Can it really 
be elevated to a fashionable thing for women who can pay 
the price of a Paris gown?” 

All of which questioning may be answered by the simple 
phrase: “Quite so.” But don’t confuse alpaca with 
mohair. One is thin and silken, cool and dust-proof. The 
other is harsh and stiff and warm. 

Here, then, is another fabric added to the July collection. 
No woman is apt to go unsatisfied this season nor need she 
go about in discomfort, for at last fashion and shops have 
allied themselves to climate 

You can choose a chemise frock of dark blue, of slate 
gray, or white alpaca—yes, they still wear chemise frocks— 
or you can choose one of the Oriental coat suits that carries 
its own blouse or allows a ceaseless variety of separate 
blouses for health and cleanliness. If you are the type that 
shrinks from the somber, unadorned tailored simplicity, the 
chance for its enlivenment lies in the fashion for whatever 
is Indo-Chinese, pure Chinese, Hindu and Egyptian. Cover 
your alpaca suit with triangles or butterflies, palm leaves 
or gourds. Swirls of narrow gilt galloon will do if you 
are too indolent to work out more complicated designs 
Jeanne Lanvin sends to these United States short jackets of 
white linen covered with whirling wheels of gold soutache, 
a novel idea that establishes a precedent for much that we 
want to do with glittering braid 

(Turn to page 57) 
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3264 Dress pel re 


9 sizes 34-50 Transfer No. 1174 






















































Small, medium, large 
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Semon ease 


A 3251 Coat 


No. 3251, Lapres’ aND Misses’ 
Coat. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 54-inch material, 354 yards of 
36-inch lining, 2 yards of ribbon 
for sash. Width, 2% yards. 


No. 3266, Lapres’ AND Missss’ 
Care. Small size requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material and 
2% yards of 36-inch lining 
Transfer No. 1262 may be used 
For description of Dress No 
3257, see page 55. 


No. 3276, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Coat. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material and 3% yards 
of 36-inch for lining. 


No. 2240, Lapres’ Two-Piece 
Sxirt. Size 26 requires 234 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width, 134 
yards. This tailored skirt com- 
bines smartly with any suit coat. 


No. 3267, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress. 
Size 36 requires 312 yards of 32- 
or 36-inch material and % yard 
of 36-inch for cuffs. Width at 
lower edge, 154 yards. 


No. 3264, Lapres’ Dress. Size 
36 requires 444 yards of 32-inch 
checked and 1% yards of 36-inch 
plain. Width, 1% yards. 


No. 3247, Lapres’ Dress. Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width at lower edge, 1'2 
yards. Embroidery contributes 
to the rich effect of this dress. 
Transfer No. 1174 may be used. 


No. 3261, Lapres’ Dress. Size 
36 requires 374 yards of 36-inch 
material and 7% yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. Width, 134 yards 
A touch of embroidery, for which 
Transfer No. 1253 is suggested, 
gives added interest to the dress. 
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A Silk Coat or Cape Is Not Amiss Among 
The Gay Frocks of Summer 


The Outlook 
[Continued from page 56] 


BACK TO 1890 


= in his resurrection, finds an old companion in 
cotton crépe. This fabric swept over the Atlantic sea- 
board of Europe last summer. Like a benign epidemic it has 
reached our shores. And we like it. It suits our ideas of 
what goes with our summer weather. It washes and keeps 
its crinkles. Some of it is covered with a Chinese design 
in black and if you can find this particular kind make 
a square blouse or surplice jumper of it to wear with 
pleated white skirts. Don’t wear it with cloth skirts nor 
colored ones unless the color is black and the fabric satin. 

Our grandmothers delighted in cotton crépe and it was 
resurrected about five years before the last war when it was 
turned into shirtwaists. There was much dissension about 





>, 


i 


Laeea hd Kinet ectegerrrrryy 


13 i it then, because it did shrink after washing. The manu- 
si facturers have cast a spell upon it, however, and the present / 
4 weave meets all requirements. By the way, you will find ( 


it a good substitute for linen and flannel in sport skirts. 
AGAIN WE WELCOME SATIN 


The French collections shown in this country in April 
reinstated satin. It had been under a cloud since the 
Armistice. Its rival, crépe de Chine, sent it into obscurity. 
But, with the whimsicality expected of the French, satin 
was suddenly brought into the market in a shining weave 
that glistens like soft metal tissue. Make blouses of it, if 
you like, also finely knife-pleated skirts, evening gowns and 
hot weather evening wraps. 

Hand in hand with satin comes along Georgette crépe and 
other weaves of voile. For two years this transparent weave 
of crépe has been utterly neglected by the dressmakers. 

To embroidery there is no limit, nor is there an end to 
the wearing of chains of colored beads. Now that we wear 
our pearls (whether they come from the ten cent counters 
or the jeweller’s glass cases) in a single strand closely hugging 
the base of our necks, we must depend on beads for chest 
garlands. 

The new method of wearing pearls is borrowed from 3258 Dress 
those quite gay ladies of the Court of Charles the Second. 9 sizes 34-50 
Nothing Victorian in it. Transfer No, 1227 
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3283 Cape 


Small, ain 
large 























































3281 Coat 
6 sizes, 14-16 
36-42 


No. 3281, Lapres’ AND MuIssEs’ 
Coat; convertible collar. Size 36 
requires 37g yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial and 3M yards of 36-inch 
for lining. Width at lower edge, 
1% yards. 


No. 3283, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Cape. Small size requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material and 
27, yards of 36-inch for lining. 
Width, 134 yards. Mboiré and 
silk crépe are suitable for sum- 
mer wear. 


No. 3258, Lapres’ Surr-On 
Dress; closing at left shoulder. 
Size 36 requires 374 yards of 36- 
inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 1%4 yards. The braid trim- 
ming is easily worked. Transfer 
No. 1227 may be used. 


No. 3277, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress 
Size 36 requires 434 yards of 36- 
inch material and % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. Width at lower 
edge, 144 yards. 





No. 3270, Lapres’ AND Mu£ssEs’ 
Dress; closing at left shoulder. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 134 yards. Transfer No. 
%9 may be used. 


~~ 


~~ 


No. 3256, Lapres’ Dress. Size 
36 requires 256 yards of 40-inch 
material and 114 yards of 36-inch 
ontrastirg. Width, 154 yards 
The embroidery may be carried 
out by using Transfer No. 1142. 
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No. 3241, Lapres’ Dress; two- 
piece skirt with gathered ruffles. 
Size 36 requires 5%4 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 134 yards. An example of 
the modish three-tiered skirt. 














3256 Dress D \q 


9 sizes 34-50 
Transfer No. 1142 






3270 D 
jai— a 
36-40 bff 


Transfer No. 969 










3241 Dress 
Fy thy me | 3258 3241 5 sizes, 34-42 





3283 3277 3270 3256 
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The Summer Girl and 


Her Dainty Frocks 


No. 3174, Musses’ S irp-On 
Dress; suitable for small 
women. Size 16 requires 1!/ 
yards of 36-inch material for 
upper part and 134 yards of 
36-inch contrasting. Width at 
lower edge, 154 yards. 


No. 3250, Musses’ Siip-On 
Dress; suitable for small 
women. Size 16 requires 3! 
yards of 40-inch material and 
13g yards 9 inches wide for 
insets. Width, 2 yards. 
Transfer No. 1219 may be 
used for bead design. 
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No. 3248, Musses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women. Size 
16 requires 4 yards of 36-inch 
material and % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. Width at 
lower edge, 15@ yards. 





No. 3259, Musses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women. Size 
16 requires 3 yards of 40 
inch material and 1 yard of 
40-inch for collar and sleeves 
Width, 2 yards. For Chinese 
monogram Transfer No. 1267 
may be used. 


—Enchantment 











H mystic East, 









with floral gar- 







No. 3260, Musses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women 
Size 16 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material. Width at 
lower edge, 134 yards. 


dens of exotic beauty, 
where Azima in the 


att Cheese ets Be ieece 


turquoise twilight meets 










’ her lover, and peacocks No. 3270, Lapies’ AND MIssEs’ 
Dress; two-piece skirt with 
draped front. Size 16 requires 
344 yards of 40-inch materia! 
Width, 154 yards. Transfer 
No. 1224 may be used. 
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scented profusion of 
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exquisite petal fra- No. 3177, Misses’ Su1p-On 
3248 Dress Dress; suitable for small 
Biiees, 14 women; two-piece tucked 
skirt. Size 16 requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch material and 
134 yards of 36-inch for 
collar. Width, 174 vards. 













3250 Dress 
+ sizes, 14-20 
unsfer No. 1219 


: grances ! 


















From your fairest 
flowers Vantine creates 





aromatic Oriental treas- 
ures expressed in the 
) luxurious and irre- 
sistible bouquet of 
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VANTINE’S 
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$Y .50 
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‘ Jafleur Toilet Water (4 oz.) $2.50 | 
Jafleur Powder, in Crystal Jar ' | 
‘ with lamb’s wool puff - $1.50 } ; 4 
JafleurTale - - - 25¢ the Can ! } 
: JafleurColdCream - ~- $1.00 i i i | 
Jafleur Vanishing Cream $1.00 | i 
’ 
: 
| ay “ Vantine’s” at Drug : i | 
Stores, Gift Shops and . : ; 
oe Departmentsthat feature . | | j i 
the newest in Oriental if | ' Ai ; 
} cents; or, if unobtain st Ve a 
4 } able of your dealer, send x a 
1s his name andthe price ' 
o~. j ' 4 4 
: i cA j { oom rN 
‘ 4 a f 7 , ’ 7 { ' 
' ee | | \ L 
}_ ji ld > » \ . 
a 2 ro F / ‘ Ri | ¥ 
| . \ \\ 
| ‘ = | 
The Buddha of Perfumes | | 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York il I} 3259 Dress { } l i | 3177D 
mn 4 sizes, 14-20 % / Uress 
59 T * No. 1267 3174 3250 4 sizes, 14-20 
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rl ang § Featuring the Latest 
ocks Style Tendencies 


No. 3268, Musses’ Stirp-On 































Ap-QO) ‘A . 
Po Dress. Size 16 requires 27¢ 
oar 4 yards of 40-inch material and 
al “ds g yard of 40-inch contrast- 
rds of ing. Width, 1% yards. Trans- 
dth at fer No. 1150 may be used. 
No. 3262, Musses’ Siip-On 
1P-On Dress; suitable for small 
anol women. Size 16 requires 334 
3 yards of 32-inch material and { 
pee 3g yard of 36-inch for collar ve 
le for and cuffs. Width, 1% yards. 
—_. No. 3275, Misses’ Dress; | 
’ suitable for small women. Size | 
16 requires 3 yards of 36-inch | 
= material and 2'% yards of 30- 
Size inch lace. Width, 1% yards \ 
ae \ 
f = No. 3265, Musses’ Sirp-On \ g { n 
ll Dress; suitable for small 7/1) reigé € 
h at women. Size 16 requires 314 ary Y 
yards of 36-inch material. : 
— Width, 1% yards. For Egyp- Oa ud 
Size tian trimming Transfer No. “~ 
“40. 1039 may be used. paRI* 
rd of “ ‘ ‘i 
ete No. 3259, Musses’ Dress; 3 
* hae suitable for small women. Size 1 
_— 16 requires 3 yards of 36-inct 
126° quires 3 yards of 36-inch 4 
- material and 3 yards of rib- } 
sas yy 14 . 
bon for sash. Width, 11% 4 OU must really use it 
mal : to understand why so 
No. 3243, Musses’ Sim-On ei , 
: “ Dress; suitable for small a | ated of the most wren 
women. Size 16 requires 334 i ite women always buy 
vards of 40-inch material and 
— 15@ yards of 40-inch contrast- e 
with ing. Width, 1% yards. Trans- > 
lees fer No. 1054 may be used. 1 au S 
— No. 3269, Miusses’ Dress; 
‘ suitable for small women 
Size 16 requires 3 yards of I A I rt : { )M 
On 40-inch material and 54 yard 3268 Dress 
ier of 40-inch for collar and 4 slaee Ek m |, B 
7 FF . Ape 14-20 i 
ae cuffs. Width, 17% yards. This te a \ & . ragrant wit arfum 
41 dress of dotted swiss with col- No. 115¢ / 
ae’ lar and cuffs of organdie has ‘ 4 CW) rde 
_ excellent lines and is charm- C3 3275 pre ary a Tt 









ingly simple. j 
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' This fine Talcum Powder 


cools and refreshes your 
skin atany time of year— 
but asthe warmer weather 
approaches, you best 
appreciate its value. 


Always you realize how 
silken smooth Rigaud’s 
Talcum is; how delicately 
and beautifully scented. 


But it is when heat and 
perspiration have irrita- 
ted the skin,and Rigaud’s 
Talcum, Fragrant with 
Parfum Mary Garden, has 
brought the soothing, 
cooling relief for which it 
is famous, that you best 
appreciate the purity of 
Rigaud’s ingredients, 
blended in the most skill- 
ful manner. 





Rigaud’s Talcum, Fragrant 

with Parfum Mary Garden: 

is much in demand, and 

attractively priced. 
Ask for the rose red tins of 
Rigaud’s Talcum at your 

favorite drug or department 

store. 

Other Rigaud Aids to Your 

Summer Loveliness 

Tomwet Water Corp Cream 

Face Powper Compacts 

Extract RoucE 

Each Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden 






3243 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer No. 1054 






3259 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 






Parrumerie Ricavup, 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
Geo. Borcretpt & Co., 
111-119 E. 16th St.,N. ¥.C, 
Sole Distributors - 
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3265 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 3269 Dress ‘ 
Transfer No. 1039 3268 3262 3275 3265 3259 3243 3269 4 sizes, 14-20 } 
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une/ 
Month of’ 
Brides %., Roses 


Care for your com- 
plexion so that on your 
silver wedding anniver- 
sary it will still be as 
soft and alluring as rose 


petals. 
off 








BEAUTIFIER 
The Clasmic Clay 


Preserves The Radiance 
Of Youth! 


Once or twice a week or 
oftener, your complexion 
should receive the thoroughly 
cleansing, rejuvenating bene- 
fits of a Boncilla Beautifier 
Facial Pack. This modern 
complexion treatment accom- 
plishes, in one process, a skin 
of youthful, glowing transpar- 
ency, clearing it at the same 
time of all disfiguring blem- 
ishes, smoothing out lines of 
age or mental strain, building 
up sagging facial muscles, and 
restoring the firm, attractive 
contour of youth. 

Boncilla Beautifier is the 
original, genuine clasmic facial 
pack. To get guaranteed re- 
sults, avoid imitations. 


The Boncilla 

Pack O’ Beauty 
is an attractive package con- 
taining tubes of Boncilla Beau- 
tifier, Boncilla Cold Cream, 
Boncilla Vanishing Cream, 
and Boncilla Face Powder— 
enough of each for three to 
four complete facial packs. It 
costs only 50c at any depart- 
ment store or drug store; or 
send the coupon, with 50c, 
and we will mail it to you 
direct postpaid. 


If you prefer t ry nly 
Boncilla Beautifler ust in 
«tleate on the coupon and send 

us with ten cents to 
cover cost of packin and 
ma ne and we will end 
you new introductory tube of 
Boncilla Beautider 


Boncilla Beautifier Face Packs 
are given at most good barber 
shops and beauty shops 

Department Stores and Drug 
Stores carry the complete line of 
Boncilla Toilet Preparations. We 
recommend especially 


Boncilla Beautifier, No. 7 tube $1.00 
Boncilla Cold Cream 75 
Bonilla Va hing Cream 7 
Boncilla Face Powder 

Boncilia Beauty Soap 

onecilla Shampoo 


Boncilla Laboratories 


Indianapolis, Ind 


CANADIAN BRANCH ENGLISH AGENTS 
anadian Boncilia Laboratories H.C. Queleh& Co 

») King Street, W 4 Ladgate Square, £.C.4 
Toren London. England 
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3280 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
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Baneilia Laboratories Me 7-23 
BSocilla Blis 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Please send me the Boncilla Pack O 
Beauty (We enclose Trial tu f 
Boncilla Beautifier (llc enclosed 


Name 
Acidress 


Clty State 











Gay Playtime Frocks For 
Tub Materials 



















No. 3280, GiRL’sS 
Dress. Size 6 re- 


quires 17¢ yards of 
32-inch material and 


4 yard of 36-inch 
for cuffs. 


No. 3246, GirRL’s 


Dress. Size 12 re- 


quires 2% yards of 
36-inch material. 
Transfer No. 1100 


may be used for the 


round motifs. 


No. 3159, CHrLp’s PLEATED 
Dress. Size 4 requires 15¢ 
vards of 40-inch material. 
Figured voile may be used 


for this dainty frock. 


No. 3150, CHuLp’s 


Romper. Size 4 requires 15¢ 
yards of 32-inch material 
Dotted percale is suggested. 


No. 3126, CHutLp’s 


Size 4 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material, 34 yard of 
36-inch contrasting. 
fer No. 806 would make a 
dainty trimming. 
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3253 Suit 


4 sizes, 4-10 


No. 3253, Boy’s 
Suit; knee troy. 
sers. Size 6 re. 
quires 176 yards 
of 36-inch ma- 
terial and % 
yard of 36-inch 
contrasting for 
vest. 




















































Size 8 requires 14 
32-inch material 
and 5@ yard of 36-inch for 












No. 2865, Girv’s Skirt. Size 
8 requires 154 yards of 36- 
inch material or 1% yards 














quires 2% yards of 32-inch 
checked material 
yard of 40-inch plain for 
guimpe, belt and pockets. 
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2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
Figured cotton crépe 














o> 90 > =< o>: 








little girl’s summer kimono 












S| 
i NY 
3285 3126 





No. 3179, Great’s BATHIN 
skirt attached to 


Size 8 requires 


1% yards of 54-inch jers¢) 
tubing or 274 yards of 50 
inch material. 








M¢ 


5 siz 
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Here Are The Essentials of 
A Vacation Outfit 








Tue Jacquerte 
featured below is 
numbered 21708, 
and is made of 
Lustre Wool and 
Shetland Floss. 






















Le 
\Sy Fy 
3242 R 3287 Suit 
4 sizes, 6 ~~ onl 5 sizes, wr 
to 3 years 
Wim Transfer No. 690 
A 
‘ 3254D 
<= —~ 5 sizes, 2410 





to the Eye 
| and to the 
Touch i i 


! 
Ir is not alone the beau. ‘|| /| 
; 


ties of texture and color in /, 
Minerva Yarns that make ( & 
them popular; their soft- ra 
ness, evenness, and “lofti- || | 

ness” make them a delight 
to work with and to wear. 





No. 3254, CHuILp’s 
DRESS WITH 
BLooMErRS. Size 6 
requires 3 yards of 
36-inch material and 
¥% yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 
















There are about three i 
hundred smart and beauti- 
ful colors of Minerva Yarns 
to select from, and some ' 
| 3280 Dress thirty varieties of yarn. 

=, Se 5 sizes, 6-14 Ask to see them at your 

+ Seas favorite yarn counter, and 

at the same time get the 

new Minerva Knitting Book, 
| Vol. XV, containing among 
others the modish Jac- 
quette shown on this page. 











~ 


3246 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 








The Minerva Knitting 
Books cost 15 cents each at 
the yarn counter (or we will 
mail a copy, postpaid, for 20 
cents; 26 cents in Canada). 


MINERVA 
YARNS 


Sample Offer 
Wool Flowers 


9 Fifteen pieces of Minerva 
4p =Yarns of different colors 
with instructions for mak- 






3245 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 
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No. 3286, Girt’s Coat. Size 14 
requires 274 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial and 1% yards of 40-inch silk 
for collar, facing, sash and cuffs. 















No. 3246, Girv’s Dress No. 3245, Girv’s S.iip- 
Size 12 requires 314 On Dress. Size 10 re- 
yards of 40-inch dotted quries 2% yards of 36- 
material and 154 yards inch material and % yard 
ef 36-inch for collar. of 36-inch contrasting. 
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No. 3240, Cu1Lp’s Dress No. 3280, Girt’s Dress. ing the wool flowers now 
ng | WITH PANTALETTES. Size Size 14, 254 yards of 36- 7 80 fashionable will be sent ; 
: | 3278 6 requires 214 yards of inch, and % yard of 36- for ten_cents (stamps or 
> | Undergarment 32-inch material. inch contrasting. coin). Fill out this coupon. 
i 6 sizes, 4-14 
Transfer No. 607 No. 3242, Cuttp’s OnE- No. 3287, Boy’s Suir; a : 
Piece Romper. Size 2, knee trousers. Size 4,15% | JAMES LEES & SONS CO. (0-3) 
14 yards 32-inch, 3% yards of 36-inch, and % } 1107 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
a yard 36-inch. Transfer yard of 36-inch con- sntateans Y sp enclosing nn aad, we = 
| fio. 00 ueg te ond. Coast, | eee 
No. 3278, Girt’s UNper- No. 3284, Misses’ AND ; 
THIN GARMENT; with  knicker Grrt’s Cooxinc APRON. | |; NaMt-ssssrecreeere eee eee eerste es 
ed to drawers attached to under- Medium size requires 2%4 RE pe 2 nee eee 
quires Waist. Size 8 requires 154 yards of 32-inch material. em : 
jerst \ yards of 36-inch material. \ , A bright apron of cretonne } City eee eee . State... 
ot» Transfer No. 607 may be - is most attractive for My dealer is 
used for scallop. 3278 3246 3286 3254 3240 3242 3287 3245 3280 cooking school. ange NE A 
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~~ Sealpax’ 


DAINTY ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 














Graceful Freedom! 


OMEN of exquisite taste 

choose “Lady Sealpax” 
Dainty Athletic Underwear for | 
its chaste beauty of line—its free- 
dom of cut. | 


Without ruffle, or furbelow “Lady 
Sealpax”, depending from its two 
shoulder straps, hangs in graceful 
Greek perfection. 


The harmony of “Lady Sealpax” 
proportion is no lovelier than the 
soft featherweight materials of its 
expression. 

The daintiness of “Lady Sealpax” 
is as appealing as its coolness and 
hot-weather comfort. 


Each garment is packed individually in a 
sanitary glassine envelope. It keeps spot- | 
lessly clean until you are ready to wear it. 
Ask for “Lady Sealpax” at your favorite shop! 


THE SEALPAX CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Also makers of Sealpax for Men and 
Little Brother” and “Little Sister” Sealpax 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron 


In One Minute 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 
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1283—Transfer Pattern for Nursery Curtains or Pillows. In- 
cludes 1 Humpty-Dumpty design 12% x 14 inches, and 1 Cow- 
jumped-over-the-moon design 12% x14 inches. Charming in 
colors, and quick to develop in running- and darning-stitch. 
Full directions given. Price, 25 cents. Yellow or blue. 


1288—Transfer Pattern for Motifs. Includes 2 baskets 63x 
8% inches, and several duplicates of 4 other motifs. Suitable 
for wool or heavy silk embroidery on dresses, aprons, scarfs, 
children’s clothes, etc. For io buttonhole-, lazy-daisy- 
and satin-stitch. Price, 30 cents. ellow or blue. 


1286—Transfer Pattern for Grape Lunch Set. Includes 4 
large corners 8x8 inches; 8 small corners 3% x 3% inches. 
On white or gray linen, work in dark blue and delft-blue for 
grapes, green for leaves. Price, 30 cents. Yellow or blue. 


1285—Transfer Pattern for Three-Piece Vanity Scarf. In- 
cludes scarf center 17% inches long, 744 inches wide; and 2 
square ends 11 x11 inches. Set requires 5@ of a yard of 27- 
inch material. Dainty in colors on white or colored linen, in 
running-stitch. Crochet edge described. Price, 30 cents. Blue. 


1284—Transfer Pattern for Daisy Scalloped Border. Includes 
97 yards of scalloped border 2 inches wide, and 8 corners to 
match. Suitable for pillow-cases, scarfs, towels, in lazy- 
daisy- and running-stitch. Price, 25 cents. Yellow or blue. 





1281—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Lazy-Daisy 
Baskets. Includes 2 
basket designs 2414 
inches high, 11% 
inches across; and 
4 corners for scarf 
Develop in gay col- 
ors in buttonhole-, 
darning-, lazy-daisy- 
and outline-stitch on 
twin bedspreads. 
Price, 35 cents. 
Yellow or blue. 


1282—Transfer Pat- 
tern for Mother 
Goose Quilt. In- 
cludes center design 
20x20% inches, and 
design for bolster. 
Charming for child's 
quilt of unbleached 
muslin or _ sateen. 
Pattern describes 
colors. Price, 25 
cents. Yellow or 
lue. 
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1284 
Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If 





u find that you can’t secure them, 


write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City or to the nearest Branch 
Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor 


St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
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ton — Our Monthly Dressmaking Hints 


By Marjorie Kinney 


Supervisor of Clothing, School of Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute 


Edge Finishes 


| ‘HE addition of a fresh pretty collar to a dress is often the making of a new frock 

As the collar is a background for the face it must be carefully chosen as to line, 

color and texture to suit the dress with which it is worn and above all to set off 
the face of the wearer. 

The narrow bindings shown in the May McCall’s are very fashionable finishes 
particularly for organdie collars. This month two edge finishes are shown for collars ot 
other parts of a dress. Figure I shows scalloped edges with a footing sewed on as a finish 
The scalloped line is first stitched then cut to one-sixteenth of an inch, the edge rolled and 
the footing whipped on. Hold the wrong side of the material toward you, roll the edge 








er Pat- 

-Daisy 

udes 2 
ns 241% 

114 

$; and 
r scarf 
fay col- x, or | F 
onhole-, : seme. Ee, a tS Pre rel 
y-daisy- Pe ; : eee ina 
‘itch on -_ ~ — 
preads. 

cents. 
ue. 
ior Pas. between the first finger and thumb of the left hand, rolling it over the stitching toward 
ether you and whip on the footing as you sew the rolled edge. 
It. In- The finished collar shown in Figure IV is made of double organdie. Baste the pieces 
Re together and hemstitch on the outer edge. Make a narrow band either on the straight 
bolster or true bias, fold through center and hemstitch desired width. Cut through center of both 
child's hemstitchings to form picot edge as shown in Figure II. The straight band may be easily 
— handled if narrow, but if wide, a bias must be used to allow it to stretch around curved 
Salton edges. Draw two parallel lines on a strip of paper, separated for the space desired, for the 
ice, 25 fagotting-stitch. (Figure III.) One-quarter of an inch is good for a collar finish. Baste 
Ow or 














Fig. Ill 


the edge of the collar to one line and the band to the other line, picot edges facing each 
ther. The fagotting-stitch is made by sewing toward you. Put the needle into the picot 
edge of the band as shown in the picture, hold the thread down under the thumb of the 
left hand, draw up the stitch, next set the needle into the picot edge of the collar in the 
same way, holding the thread down. The needle points toward the opposite picot edge 
each stitch. 

This fagotting-stitch is used on all parts of a dress as a decorative seam. The two 
dges to be fagotted together must always be first basted to paper to hold them in place 
When finished, remove basting and paper. 
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A color print of this Saida (H. Willebeek Le Mair) painting for six cents in stamps. Address Dept. F. L 





















In Mother Earths Gag) Colors 


Clean, happy babies, like the flowers, belong on Mother 
Earth’s sunny lap. She teaches them the blueness of 
the sky, the grass’s tender green, the flush of opening 
buds and the sunniness of flowers. 


That is why mothers dress their babies in these colors 
—to bring them close to Mother Earth. 


The babies’ clothes must be washed to keep their colors 
bright. When mothers wash them in Fab-suds they 
come out each time fresh and spotless, like rain-washed 
flowers. For Fab is made of cocoanut-oil. 


Cocoanut-oil is one of Mother Earth’s bland oils. It is 
put in Fab to make Fab soft and white and cleansing. 


The cocoanut-oil in Fab makes each tiny flake dissolve 
completely. No bits of soap can stay in Fab-suds to 
stick to little dresses and spot their colors. 


Fab-suds bring back the purity of the babies’ white 
smocks. 


Our 115 years’ experience in making fine soaps has gone 
into the production of Fab. No effort has been spared 
to make these cocoanut-oil flakes soft for the washing 
of children’s clothes. 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton Street 
New York 


PAB 
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Your 
Watkins Dealer 
and the 


Institution 
behind him 


Back of your Watkins Dealer is 
the gigantic Institution pictured 
above. Our Manufacturing Plants 
and Branches cover more than 
twenty acres of floor space—a 
veritable city in itself! 


What does our unparalleled growth 
and our conspicuous supremacy mean 
to you? It means that our business 
is the largest, because our Service, 
our Value and our Quality are su- 
preme. Let us see why our service is 
Supreme. Our twelve manufacturing 
plants and branches throughout the 
United States and Canada make it 


possible for us to give prompt ship- 
ping service to your Watkins Dealer 
and he, in turn, will always give you 
prompt Service. Your Dealer does not wait 


for you to call on him—he comes into your 
home to display the Watkins Products and 
deliver your orders. And remember that 
our direct-to-you buying plan means 
new, fresh spices, extracts, medicines, toilet 
preparations, etc. 


Best for More Than Fifty Years 


Our enormous buying power and quantity production, together with our 
fifty-five years of experience in buying, selling and manufacturing, makes 
possible dea Supreme Value which you always have received and always will 
receive in every product bearing the Watkins label. 

In a tiny building, fifty-five years ago, J]. R. Watkins laid down the principle 
of “Quality First” and we have unswervingly gone forward on that principle. 
No doubt, many of you who are reading this now, have bought from us for 
forty or fifty years and you know that we have always kept the faith—Watkins 
Quality always has been and always will be the best that science, skill, 
experience and the best grade of materials can produce. 

Remember, the Institution back of your Watkins Dealer makes it possible for 
him to serve you better. Save your orders for him. Get acquainted with 
the complete line —-your local Watkins Dealer will be glad_to introduce you. 


Buy from your Watkins Dealer—It Pays! 


The J. R. Watkins Company > 


“From Ocean to Ocean 
vw York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., Columbus, 
Winona, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Memphis, Tenn.. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
IN CANADA 
Q., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Vancouver, B. C 
Sold in Every State and in 


Every Province Free Catalog 


We illustrate below a few 


of the Watkins Products 
Know and use them all 
Complete descriptive cata 
log free from your Watkin 
Dealer or write the J. R 
Watkins Co., 217 Lib 

Street, Winona, Minn 
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The Missing Wife 


[Continued from page 51] 


“No sir; every cottage has its own 
telephone which connects with the switch- 
board and the cottage people can call any 
place they like.” The young clerk smiled 
“But you see a lot of big-business men 
spend their vacations here, mostly for golf. 
They like to keep in touch with their 
offices, but don’t like to telephone from 
their cottages or rooms for fear that the 
switchboard operator may listen in. The 
wires from the booths are not cennected 
with our own switchboard.” 

Clifford had learned al! he desired to 
know. He took the north road and within 
three minutes he was inside the high shrub- 
bery that enclosed Three Pine Cottage. 
Another minute, Clifford was stooping be- 
low a window peering in beneath a drawn 
shade, into what was the living-room. 

Across the room was a couch, and on it, 
half supporting herself on her left elbow, 
her thick black hair falling disheveled up- 
on her shoulders, was pretty Marjorie 
Hendron. She was in a loose house-gown, 
and a steamer rug covered the lower part 
of her body. Looking craftily upon her, 
but out of her range of vision, stood the 
handsome Gerald Lawson. On a nearby 
table were two empty champagne bottles 
with glasses, and beside these was a small 
vial. That small vial, Clifford felt certain, 
contained the sleeping-potion. 

For all the heavy, vacant stare in Mar- 
jorie Hendron’s face, Clifford saw that 
she was beautiful and good—worth the 
love and fight and sacrifice of the emo- 
tional Dick Hendron—and his heart went 
out to her. Obviously she saw nothing, 
was not conscious of her situation. 
“Dick,” she mumbled thickly. “Dick”-— 
and with her husband’s name on her lips, 
her head slumped back on the couch, 
and she was again instantly in her stupe- 
fied sleep. 

Gerald Lawson lit a cigarette, pulled 
the steamer rug up over her shoulders and 
moved softly about the room with the 
manner of one who is waiting. Then the 
telephone, which was in the sitting-room, 
began to ring. 

Yes. . . . You say New York wants 
to speak to me on the special wire? I'll be 
right over.’ 

Lawson slipped” ‘out of the house, lock- 
ing it. For a moment Clifford wondered 
what to do. He might rip through the 
screened window and carry off the un- 
conscious Marjorie Hendron; but he now 
instinctively felt that such a measure, with 
all signs of guilt left behind, would not 
save the marriage of the Hendrons—and 
he must get his men out here, as witnesses 
in the capture of Bradley. 

Standing in deep shadow, Clifford saw 
Lawson pass through the bright main en- 
trance. What might be planning in 
there—or what might be the talk passing 
over one of those private wires to New 
York? A message to Lawson to be all 
ready to spring the trap? Yes, that was it! 

And then Clifford’s heart jumped a 
beat. From out the darkened side entrance 
off into the night hurried the unmistakable 
figure of Mary Regan. 

Clifford slipped into the darkened en- 
trance, out of which Mary had come, and 
from which he could see Lawson in a 
booth. Minute after minute passed. Then 
Lawson stepped from the booth and swiftly 
passed out of the hotel. 

Instantly Clifford was in one of the 
booths, and almost instantly had his office 
on the wire. He told his men where to 
come and was again out in the night 

As Clifford turned again into the north 
road, there was a rushing roar. Startled, 
he leaped aside into the grass, and a big 
car swung lurchingly into the main 
highway. Presently he was again on his 
knees peering into the sitting-room, There, 
her face turned to the couch’s back, steamer 
rug drawn fer up over her shoulders, was 
the figure of the drugged woman. The 
nandsome Lawson was again pacing back 
and forth, restlessly looking at his watch 

Then suddenly Clifford heard a car turn 
in the opposite driveway. Clifford went 
running around the house just as three 
men fairly hurled themselves through the 
cottage’s door—Bradley, the older Hendron, 
young Hendron. 

“What did I tell you?” 
Bradley’s big voice in triumph. 

All were now in the sitting-room. 
Clifford, sick of soul, looked on from be- 
hind the others. The drugged figure had 
not moved, but Lawson had taken a stand 
between them and the couch, half defensive, 
half cowering. 

“What do you mean, breaking in on a 
man and his wife like this?” he demanded. 

“Aw, cut out the bunk!” ordered 
Bradley. “We've caught the pair of you, 
Lawson.” 

“My name is not Lawson,” the actor 
said with affected dignity. “My name is 
Gardner. And this is Mrs. Gardner.” 

“IT told you to cut out the bunk!” 
Bradley snapped again. We've seen you 
on the stage too often not to know you are 
Lawson. And this woman you've run off 

[Turn to page 66] 
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You Can Earn 
Big Money as 
a Designer— 
Little Secrets That Pay | 


Is it not a wonderful) 
record thatof allour grad. 
uates, not one, has ever 
been disappointed ip 
seeking profitable em. 
ployment? Take up this 
fascinating work; you need no previous exper. 
ience; learn in a few weeks by the 
PATRICK SYSTEM Experience 
Experience 
Students do actual work which is scld to the 
trade. Fit yourself to earn $150 to $400 a month, 
Mrs. Booth, Kan., says: ‘“Got a position right 
away ina “> x Now operiing my 
own shop.” Miss Rager says: “Through your 
training Iam now teaching Millinery in Kansas.” 
“Havea splendid position as a typ yl — 
Mrs. Major. “Earn better than $50 a 
home”’ says Miss Nofsinger. PATRICK ¢ cnn 
UATES wanted every place as , designers, etc. 
We Pay Your Railway You must come here 


Fare to Kansas City. ed ar 


SHOP, but we help by paying fare from any place in U.S. 

: Simply send 
Please Write Today. S™?'¥*" 
scription of course. interesting pictures, letters from 
graduates and catalog. Also free book let “How You 
Can Earn Big Money as a Designer.” Bea first class 
milliner and insure your indepe naenee. 

ELEANOR B. PATRICK 


The Patrick School of Millinery and Design 
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2701 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


As flexible as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest “danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


A OTEINPARE,,. 


866 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 






























Debora Baby Comes 


At this important time your appearance, 
comfort and health depend largely on your 
corset. Don’t take chances. Ferris Maternity 
Corsets have given satisfaction for over 40 
years. Choose the model best suited to your 
individual needs. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, sent in plain envelope. These corsets 
are highly recommended by physicians. They 
are scientifically designed to support and pro- 
tect the baby and at the same time insure 
graceful, concealing lines to your figure. Ad- 
justable from month to month. Sold in leading 
department stores or direct by mail. Prices 
$3.25 to $5.00, 


FERRIS “ANY 


The Ferris Bros. Co., 5 Union Square, New York 








Yarn 


lowest prices 


Finest quality Peace Dale yarn 
—only 14'9¢ to 25c per oz. —for 
all kinds of knitting. Thou- 
sands of women prefer Peace 
Dale yarns. Makes up into 
lovely sweaters, scarfs, etc, 
Somtitet new rrlers. 

icilian orsted, r- Zi 
mantown, etc. Satisfac- =; 
tion guaranteed ¢ 









samples. Peace Dale ‘Mis 
1167, 25 Madison Ave., ap 
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McCall Special Patterns for Embroidered Garments 







These Patterns Include a 


SPECIAL TRANSFER DESIGN 


Exactly Made to Fit 
Each Size 
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3222 Bungalow Apron 
4, 16 years, 36, 38, 40 


3161 Dress 
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3223 3272 3271 3274 


3164 — Girls Dress with Bloomers and Special 
Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 3 sizes, 4 to 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. The 
cross-stitch bunny border requires 4 skeins of six- 
strand cotton. Place rough side down on dress, stamp 
lightly with a hot iron, then embroider 


‘Y 222—Ladies’ and Misses’ Bungalow Apron 
with Special Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 
6 sizes, 14 and 16 years; 36, 38, 40 inches 

st. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. The embroidery is in outline-, 
darning-, buttonhole-stitch and French knots 
Amount of skeins required stated jin pattern. 












3223—Ladies’ and Misses’ Negligee with Special 
Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 3 sizes; small, me- 
dium, large. Small size requires 4% yards of 36 
inch material. After cutting the garment, stamp the 
transfer on collar and cuffs and embroider as pattern 
directs in outline-, satin-, lazy-daisy- and darning- 
stitch. 






3271—Child’s Dress with Bloomers and 
Special Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 4 
sizes, 2 to 8 years. Size 4 requires 15% yards 
of 36-inch material, and % yard of darker 
material. Stamp motifs on dress, stamp birds 
on contrasting material, then work in outline- 
t chain-stitch. 











3272—Child’s Dress with Bloomers and Speciai 
Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 5 sizes, 2 to 10 years 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. First 
cut the dress, then stamp the transfer motifs and 
pockets on dress. Next, work the embroidery in 
lazy-daisy- and darning-stitch using the colors des 
cribed in pattern (amount of skeins stated). 






3161 — Child’s Dress with Bloomers and 
Special Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 4 
sizes, 2 to 8 years. Size 4 requires 2 yards 
{ 36-inch material. For lazy-daisy-, running- 
and satin-stitch, colors suggested. 











3162—Child’s Dress with Pantalettes and 
Special Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 
sizes, 4 to 8 years. Size 6 requires 174 yards 





3273—Child’s Dress with Bloomers and Special 
Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 4 sizes, 4 fogo years. 









of 36-inch material. The transfer pattern Size 6 requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. After 
gives each part of the design to fit each part 3271 Dress 3273 Dress 3274 Dress the dress is cut, stamp the smocking transfer dots 
of the dress exactly. The embroidery in lazy- 2to8 4 to 10 2to8 as pattern directs. Full directions are given. 






laisy-, running- and blanket-stitch is simple. 
Amount of skeins required is stated in pattern. 






3163—Child’s Dress with Bloomers and Special 
Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 4 sizes, 2 to 8 years. 












_ 3274—Child’s Dress with Bloomers and Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. The 
Special Transfer. Price, 35 cents. In 4 sizes, How To Obtain McCall Patterns butterfly transfers are to be stamped on the dress after 
to 8 years. Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36- it is cut and then embroidered in outline-, lazy-daisy- 






inch material. First cut the dress, then take Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. If you find that you can’t secure stitch and French knots. The amount of floss required 
transfer and stamp the 3 motifs for front them, write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest and the colors to use are stated in pattern. Bind all 

and shoulders. Work in cross-stitch in the Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 edges with white, bias seam-binding, and work over it 
r colors described on diagram. N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. in buttonhole-stitch. 
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We hatin 


NONSPI insures immaculate underarm hygiene. Protects 
dainty summer clothes from ugly spots of crumpled damp- 
ness. Prevents slightest trace of underarm perspiration 
odor. Insures personal comfort and personal daintiness, 
woman’s greatest charm. 








Fastidious, well-groomed women everywhere today consider the regular 
use of NONSPI—the old, reliable perspiration remedy—essential to 
good grooming. This pure, unscented antiseptic liquid, easily applied, 
keeps the underarms dry and odorless. 







Even though you perspire very little, you will find the occasional 
use of NONSPI invaluable to prevent perspiration odor which is fre- 
quently apparent though underarm perspiration may not be noticeable. 








Endorsed by physicians and nurses—used by innu- 
merable women everywhere. Ask your friends about 
NONSPI—try it—you will never be without it. 






Send for Testing Sample 
For 4c we will send sufficient to make 
thorough and convincing personal test 


| S0c (several months’ supply) at all leading 
toilet and drug counters, or by mail (postpaid) 


THE NONSPI COMPANY, 2630 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the environment and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical opportunities of ensemble practice and 
education. Its complete organization, and appearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, ) ass xiations are invaluable advantages to 
facilities for students the music student = 
A Complete Orchestra = 
Offers advanced pupils in  piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in = 
rehearsal and public appearance with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


RY 


Year Opens 
September 20, 1923 


George W. Chadwick 


Director 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, ap 
plied and theoretical 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 






_ Beautiful m4 
Hammered Silver # | 


- Dorine Vanity Case 
No. 265B Special at roe f 690¢ 


Made of Silver Plate, hammered design, this Dorine is a splendid accessory to the 
costume, and a real bargain besides. Regular price $1.00. Fitted with mirror, 
powder cake and powder puff One Old English Initial engraved FREE of 
- MARGE. State initial desired. Not more than two to a customer. 


° Send right NOW for this wonderfal Book—perhaps 
FREE Gift Book the most famous guide to gifts in all the world. 


Contains thousands of gifts for every occasion—all at prices most moderate 


945 BROAD ST. BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


Spot Cash $290! «=. 


y mtisfied thorough trial ! perth San lenge Gt crt 
teotion of Ne. stot Spte-» fais es Strert fram the factory rock-bottom price made by the 
bouse of wing of $150 to $200. 


Founded The F amous | Win NY Yer = 


While thie ts a special 
freight peid both ways. “Teer te iogpiring fave tone car rare volnng, ee ar narantes, ; 


Write = Somplate int formation About < Planes’ and true \Foa" soot tiagtrations. 140 
WING & Siri eee %& Sth Ave., Dept. B-208, New York, N. 


Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 










PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


























Bathe with Bathasweet It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath 
it refreshes and invigorates, Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth, Bathasweet 
imparts the softness of rain-water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Always keep 


scan in your bath roor Three sizes: 2ic, 60c and $1 At drug and department stores or 
all. Send 19¢ for miniature can, The C. 8. Welch Co., Dept. M. 8., New York City. 
ADE MARK 


BATHASWE ET 
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The Missing Wife 


[Continued from page 64] 


with is the wife of young Mr. Hendron.” 

Lawson moistened his lips, then lifted 
his shoulders defiantly. He was acting well. 

“All right, I’m Lawson. But I’m not 
admitting anything else.” 

For the first moment Clifford had been 
partly stupefied by the swiftness of the 
climax. Now, with a frantic sense that 
victory and that the saving of a marriage 
were being snatched away, he rushed to the 
fore and seized young Hendron’s arm. 

“Don’t believe what you see or what 
they say,” he cried. “It’s a frame-up.” 

“You lie!” exclaimed Bradley. 

“Yes, I’m here, Bradley, and here to 
tell this young man and his father just what 
your trick is!” Clifford turned again to 
young Hendron, but spoke also to the 
father. “This is all a frame-up, I tell you, 
with Lawson hired by Bradley to play his 
part. Mrs. Hendron was drugged—kid- 
naped—kept under the influence of drugs 
ever since! She’s utterly innocent!” 

Bradley had regained his composure. 

“You will remember that this tale is 
exactly the story I told you would be told 
in case Mrs. Hendron cared to put in a 
defense. That story is all bunk. There 
was no kidnaping. Mrs. Hendron came of 
her own wishes. And if she’s now drug- 
ged, that also is because of her own desire. 
I told you she was a drug addict.” He 
picked up the vial beside the empty wine 
bottle. “Here’s proof that she’s a dope. 
Read the label: ‘Morphine sulphate.’ ” 

“T tell you it’s all an infernal lie!” 
persisted Clifford. 

But the elder Hendron grimly ignored 
Clifford’s furious declaration. “Son,” he 
said grimly, “you have here proof of all 
I've been telling you for over a year. 
Don’t you think you’re through with her?” 

The sensitive, overwrought young hus- 
band was in a state of hysterical collapse. 

“Yes—I’m through with her!” he 
panted. “Yes—I’'ll come back to you!” 

Clifford was stimulated to a last desper- 
ate effort. Again he clutched the arm of 
the young husband. “Don’t believe this— 
for God’s sake!” he appealed. “At least 
give your wife a chance to speak in her 
own behalf! Rouse her, and you'll see 
that her story agtegs with mine!” 

Young Hendron threw off Clifford’s 
hand. At this instant he was no longer 
the trembling figure stunned by proof of 
his wife’s faithlessness. He was ablaze with 
the fury of love that has been deceived. 

“T'll rouse her,” he cried. “I'll rouse her 
to tell her what I think of her!” 

He swiftly crossed, threw back the 
steamer rug, and clutched the shoulder of 
the huddled woman. 

“Marjorie!” he cried, savagely, shaking 
her. “Marjorie! Wake up!” 

The figure moved, came slowly to her 
feet, and lifted her face to the four men. 
At sight of that face, all four fell back in 
supreme amazement. The sleep-heavy face 
that turned from one to another of the 
men was the face of Mary Regan. 

At the last her blinking eyes fixed upon 
Gerald Lawson. “What’s all this mean, 
Gerald?” she asked in puzzlement. “Who 
are all these men?” 

Gerald Lawson did not answer, nor did 
any of the others. 

“Oh, I understand, Gerald,” Mary con- 
tinued. “Friends you invited in.” And 
then, reproachfully: “But you should have 
told me they were coming, so they would 
not have found me asleep.” It was young 
Hendron who first recovered. 

“My God,” he whispered tensely, “who 
—who are you?” 

Mary’s eyes opened wide. “I’m Mrs. 
Gerald Lawson. I supposed you’d called 
to congratulate me because”’—with a shy 
glance at Lawson “—because, you know, 
we're out here on our honeymoon.” 

Clifford’s heart was racing wildly; after 
all Mary wasn’t—wasn’t— He looked at 
Bradley. In Bradley’s face amazement was 
being succeeded by bewildered rage. 

Again young Hendron spoke. “Not 
Marjorie—not Marjorie!” He _ turned 
fiercely upon his father and Bradley. 
“What’s this you’ve tried to put over on 
me? Where’s Marjorie? What have you 
done with Marjorie?” 

Before either could reply, the telephone 
rang. Mary picked it up. “Yes, this is 
Mrs. Lawson ... Yes... Yes. 
Does one of you happen to be Richard 
Hendron ?” 

“Yes—I am he,” said the young man. 

“The clerk at the hotel speaking,” Mary 
exclaimed. “He’s been trying to locate you 
for some time. He says he has a New York 
message to relay to you.” 

Young Hendron took the receiver. 
“Yes, this is Richard Hendron. .*. 
What? What! My God!” 

He slammed the receiver upon its hook 
and whirled about. 

“Marjorie’s safe at home!” he cried 
sobbingly. “Been trying to locate me to 
tell me what’s happened. I’ve been a fool 
—an infernal fool! Whatever she tells me 
I know will be the truth! I’m off for 
New York!” Halfway to the door he 

[Turn to page 72 
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_ New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes | 


all feel the same} 
#1 if you shake into} 
” them some 


ALLENS 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 


Powder for the feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves ' 
the pain of corns, bunions, callous and } 
sore spots, freshens 
the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from excessive danc- 
ing or walking sprin- 
kle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
in the foot-bath and 
enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an 
ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds of 
Powder for 1 the Feet were 
used by our Army and Navy 
during the war. ‘Trial pack- 
ageanda Foot-Kase Walking 
Doll sent Free. Address 





Rests the Feet 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N.Y. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 

















Acondensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about food 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 
or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 
diets used in the correction of various chronic 
maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name and 
address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
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The 
McCall Quarterly of Styles 


25 Cents at any McCall agency 
30 Cents by mail 

















High School Course 










AMERICAN OOL 
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Just Ask Me How 
toRestore Cray Hair 


T have a message for every 
Sray-haired person, and 
herewith invite all to write 
me. I will send each one 
the complete information, 
for which there is not space 
here, together with free trial 


FREE ttle of my famous Re- 
Dial Bottle stcrer which proves every, 


word I say is true. 

Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer 
isn’t a new preparation, still in the ex- 
perimental stage. I perfected it many 
years ago to restore my own gray hair 
because I would not use crude dyes. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, 
clean as water. Nothing to wash off or 
rub off. Restored color perfect, no streak- 
ing or discoloration in any light. My 
patented Free Trial Outfit proves how 
easily, safely, surely graying, faded or 
discolored hair can be restored to its 
original beautiful shade, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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Before Swimming 
To enjoy a graceful freedom on 


the beach or in the water you 
! must know your toilet is cor- 


rect. Fashionable folks invari- 
| ably use 


DEL-A-TONE 


Here is a scientific preparation 
which removes hair from face, 
, and underarms—sa: fely 
and easily. It leaves the skin 
clear, firm and smooth, 
Druggists sell Delatone; or 
original I oz. Jar will be matled 
to any address on receipt of $1. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO, 
$36 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 





© Beautifully Curly, 
~ Wavy Hair Like 
r “Nature’s Own” 


' Try the new way—the 
« Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
° Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


nor greasy. 

a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1. 
Parker-Belmont Powder Compact................ ” 00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact......... ......... 1.00 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream.................. 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower " depilatory) EE SOS 1.00 





(\ PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 










—for Freckles 
—for the Skin 
Originated by Prof. I. Hubert 
Popular Since 1874 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. If yourdealercan't supply 
you, send money-order direct. YW 
Write today for free booklet “How \ 
She Won a Husband,” including 
testimonials and beauty hints. 
Prot. 1. Hubert, Gept. 273, Toledo, Ohio 
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McCall Embroidery Book 


Suggestions for gifts, new 
trimmings, trousseau linens 
25 Cents at any McCall agency 
30 Cents by mail 














DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Nofses 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Mc 
and will do it for you. ey a my Megaphon 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when eee 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, co or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural, Drums. 
easy to take out. Are * 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my ‘aus 
statement of how | recovered my hearing. 


_ A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 355, 70 Sth Avenue . - New York City 


/BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE  - Hig 









—= introduce we will I gladly arrange to se: 
\ ~ Bi a box of *‘Solver te try for your ‘own 
anion. Thou: sande. ‘an sending. Simply 
writeandsay, ‘‘Iwanttotry PE. DYNE. ’ 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. A-636 
186 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


BIRD BOOK FREE » 


Finely ily illustrated and with colored 
cover. herd how to care for Par- 
rots, Canaries and Cage Birds 
Also tells about gold fish and lists 
a full line of bird and fish supplies. 
lowa Bird Co., Det; 13Des Moines,la 
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The Use for a Man 


[Continued from page 46] 


better conserve his strength, and pretend 
to be exhausted. For, if his suspicions were 
right, it was not a rescue, but a capture. 
He sank limply on the seat when they 
pulled him in. 

“To Spain,” he stuttered then. 

“To Spain!” The gigantic helmsman 
laughed. The two great negroes who sat 
amidships laughed. 

“We take you to Sir Davis,” the helms- 
man said, “and to his friend the iliustrious 
sheik—” The case-opener descended upon 
his head just then! He dropped like a 
log across the gunwale. The two negroes 
drew pistols. 

“Drop them!” Frankland roared. 
“Or—” He sprang toward them with the 
case-opener. They dropped the pistols and 
he took them and their daggers and sent 
them forward, and went to the tiller. In 
a few minutes he was sailing for the coast 
of Spain. It was perhaps two o’clock when 
he found a sandy stretch under some cliffs. 
He went close in, and made the negroes 
swim and wade the few yards to the shore, 
dragging with them the Moorish helmisman, 
who was just conscious now, but unable to 
swim. Then he sailed along the coast 
in a favorable breeze, until half past five, 
when he thought he must be twenty miles 
from them. He landed at a little fishing 
village then. 

He professed to be a yachisman from 
Gibraltar, who had damaged his boat and 
gave it over for repairs while he went 
to see the famous cathedral and a bull 
fight at Malaga. He never returned for 
the boat, but made his way to Barcelona 
in a coasting vessel. At Barcelona he 
found a trader going to Marseilles. In 
that cosmopolitan city he became a 
spectacled and bearded professor; and, as 
such, he took his passage in a little schooner 
to Hajaba. 

But on his arrival, there was rioting 
going on, the Ship’s Agent at the port 
advised the passengers, and they would be 
well advised not to land—especially the 
English, as it was an anti-English dis- 
turbance, so far as it was more than an 
individual matter. There had been trouble 
for some weeks over the question of a 
notorious desperado named Frankland. It 
appeared that he had been held by the 
British Resident from the Moorish law on 
the pretense of being sent to England for 
trial upon a capital charge; and that on 
the voyage home he had been put over- 
board to a boat chartered by the Resident’s 
friend, Mr. Davis, and escaped. The people 
wanted Davis’s blood; and the sheiks, while 
professing to try to quiet them, were 
fomenting the agitation secretly. 

“The mob want Davis’s head, and the 
Resident won’t give him up,” said the agent. 
“He’s engaged to his sister. It’s one of their 
feasts today, and they’re worked up to a 
frenzy.” 

“Could we get up to them, and help 
them fight out?” the sturdy old captain 
asked. “I could muster a dozen stout chaps, 
seeing that there’s an Englishwoman in it.” 

“Say, thirteen,” the big, spectacled pro- 
fessor suggested mildly. 

“Madness,” the agent told him. “There 
are thousands of the Moors, all more or 
less armed. I’ve Marconigraphed to Gib., 
and they’re sending a gunboat or so; but 
they won’t be in time.” 

“I’m going ashore,” the professor an- 
nounced, “and to the Residency.” 

“It means your life,” the agent warned 

“Well,” the professor observed, “it’s 
mine!” The captain accepted this view, 
and allowed him to go. 

“He'll never reach the Residency,” the 
agent predicted as he went off; “much less 
get inside.” 

In half an hour, however, he had done 
both; partly because he had assumed 
Spanish costume; partly because no one 
dreamed that anyone would wish to enter 
the doomed place. He just mingled with 
the crowd outside the front gardens. Then 
leapt the low wall and walked in. The 
mob howled and yelled, but did not follow 


or shoot. The Resident opened the door 
and waved him back. “You're a stranger,” 
he said. “They haven’t told you. Get 


away if you can. Make as if you came here 
by mistake. They'll attack the place be- 
fore the morning is out. We’re all doomed.” 

“That,” said the professor, “is why I 
have come!” He stepped inside; bowed 
to the Resident and to his sister, and to 
Davis; took off his spectacles and beard. 
“I’m Frankland, you can throw me to the 
wolves and pacify them.” 

“Frankland!” the Resident’s sister cried. 
“Frankland!” 

“My God!” cried the Resident. “You're 
a man! I can’t give you over to them, 
Frankland. I—” 

“There’s no particular use for me,” said 


Frankland. “Except one—to put a spoke 
in that blackguard’s wheel!” He pointed 
to Davis. “I suppose he gave out the 


yarn that he contrived my escape? What 

he contrived was my capture by the sheik’s 

men. They were going to bring me back 

to Morocco for death and torture! They 
[Turn to page 68] 














What secret is your mirror 


holding back? 


Nicat after night she would peer questioningly 
into her mirror, vainly seeking the reason. 


She was a beautiful girl and talented, too. 


She had 


the advantages of education and better clothes than 


most girls in her set. 
poise that travel brings. 


She possessed that culture and 


Yet in the one pursuit that stands foremost in the 
mind of every girl and woman—marriage—she was a 


failure. 


Many men came and went in her life. 
a bridesmaid but never a bride. 


She was often 
And the secret her 


mirror held back concerned a thing she least suspected 
—a thing people simply will not tell you to your face. 


* * * ok 


That’s the _ insidious 
thing about halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know 
when you have it. And 
even your closest friends 
won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, 
halitosis comes from 
some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires 
professional advice. But 
usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local 
condition that yields to 
the regular use of Lis- 
terine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. 


It is an interesting 
thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for 
surgical dressings, pos- 
sesses these _ peculiar 
properties as a breath 
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deodorant. It halts food 
fermentation in the mouth 
and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of 
Listerine puts you on the 
safe and polite side. You 
know your breath is right. 
Fastidious people every- 
where are making it a 
regular part of their 
daily routine. 


Your druggist will 
supply you with Listerine. 
He sells lots of it. It has 
dozens of different uses 
as a safe antiseptic and 
has been trusted as such 
for half a century. Read 
the interesting little book- 
let that comes with every 
bottle.— 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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JHE new, npr | Hvygeia 
N g Bottle will scor beeread 
t e mark The Breast goe 

the Ce 4 — without 
effort. The circular rib midway 
in the Breast prevents collapse, 


weaning easy. 


Mothers— 


cleaning. Every 


there are no angles. 





the Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


hree Little Lovers of 


a You May Be Impairing 


Your Baby’s Health 


You can clean every bit of the Hygeia Nursing Bottle. For the 
mouth is wide, the sides as straight as a drinking glass, and 


The mother-like Hygeia breast makes 
Sold at drug stores everywhere. 


Don't use the old-fashioned dangerous narrow-necked 
bottle, The opening is too small to permit thorough 
time you use it—over 2000 times a year— you put baby's 


health and life in danger. 


Write for free illustrated booklet,“ Healthy Babies.” 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc., 1207 


Jlygeia 


Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


~the SAFE 
Nursing Bottle 





Wonderful! 


The strangest way to kill 
= you ever saw! 


Jus tspray Flyosan into the air of a closed 
wor in five minutes all flies are dead — 
mosquitoes, too, 

Fivesen also kills moths in 
roaches ‘round the sink, bedbugs, 
the pantry, hornets in the attic 

Flyosan has a pleasant, aromatic odor 
No stain. No unsightly muss to clean up 
Absolutely non-poisonous 


closets, 


ants in 


If your dealer has no Flyosan on hand 
mail us $1 for Introductory Package — 
pint can and sprayer. (West of Rockies 
and in Canada, $1.25.) 

Colonial Chemical Corporation, 
Reading, Pa. 


FlyOsan > 


“QO SAFE INSECTICIDE 


kills Flies by the Roomful— Mosquitoes, too. 
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Uy : Jyour age 


QO-ban Hair Color Restorer will safely and 
surely bring back the original dark color 
of your hair. You are only as old as you 
look. Use Q-ban Hair Colar Restorer (not 
adye.) Atall good drug stores, 75 cents 
Book of seven Q-bans sent free 
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50a Week! 
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TODAY M.S. Co. 656 Turnerive.. Bapt. 8-208, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











The simplest way to end a corn is 


Rjue-jay. Stops the pain instantly. 

Then the corn loosens and comes 

out. Made in clear liquid and in thin 

plasters. The action is the same, 
At your druggist 


Blue-jay 
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Tan, Freckles 
mate. Blackheads, etc. 
an’s Magnolia Balm instantly 

ae 8, soothes dry, burning skin. 
moves skin blemishes. Clears com- 
lexion, makes skin velvety, beau- 
iful. Delicate, lastin fragrance. 
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| | TRIAL OFFER— #74535 


| Bottle, any color: Brunette, 
White, Flesh-Pink, Rose-Red. 
| fos 5c. State color. LYON are. 
.. 48 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y 








Two Dresses for the 
Usual Price of One! 


For the price of one pretty 
frock; you may have two instead 
if you will make them yourself 


McCall Printed 


with the new 
Pattern. 
The newest styles—the sim- 


There's no dan- 
ger of investing your clothes 


plest pattern! 


money foolishly when you sew 
with the 


McCALL 
PRINTED PATTERN 
15c to 45c 
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EWING SUPPLIES 


Special #12 Offer 
12 Dozen Best Snap Fasteners 
36 Yards inch Lawn Bias Binding § 
1 Gilt Needle Threader and Needles \ 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay Postman for goods and postage 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Write TODAY for FREE Catalog 
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Eris 


[Continued from page 26] 


to be alone for a while—a need for solitude. 

Carter was annoying her again. Her 
husband was always writing to her, now. 
Every few days brought begging letters. 

And this was not all. Little Leopold 
Shill, Smull’s partner, wrote to her in 
behalf of Smull, begging her to pardon his 
unpardonable offenses, to be merciful to a 
man whose flagrant conduct had been due 
to love alone—to a mighty and overwhelm- 
ing passion. Sometimes, from her window, 
she saw Smull’s limousine pass and repass 
her door, and the man’s red face at the 
window. 

One evening in early August, Albert 
Smull, standing beside his car on Greenwich 
Avenue and waiting for Eris to leave her 
house, noticed a shabby individual ap- 
parently watching him from the opposite 
corner. A vague idea came into Smull’s 
brain that the shabby man’s features were 
familiar to him. Ordinary cowardice was 
not Smull’s kind. He walked leisurely 
across the street. 

“Well, what’s your graft now, Eddie?” 

“Yours,” replied Carter. Smull, puzzled, 
awaited further explanation. Carter, twitch- 
ing all over, stood digging at the bleeding 
roots of his finger nails. 

“Well,” inquired Smull with his close- 
eyed, sanguine smile, “what do you sup- 
pose is my graft, Eddie?” 

“My wife.” 

“Hey ?” 

“My wife, Eris Carter.” 

Smull’s features turned a heavy crimson. 
After a silence—‘“So that’s the situation.” 

Carter ceased twitching. He said very 
distinctly: “When you and Shill sent me 
up the River, that’s what you did to me, 
too. On the day I was married to her, 
that’s what you did to me. You made a 
crook out of me because you didn’t pay me 
living wages when I worked for you. Then 


you made a jail-bird out of me. Now, 
you’ve made me a bum.” 
Smull laughed. “Beat it,” he said. 


And, as Carter did not stir: “Get a 
move on, you dirty bum. Come on! Or 
shall I have to hunt up a cop?” 

Carter’s visage turned ghastly. “All 
right; I'll go. But you'll go farther yet if 
you don’t let my wife alone.” 

He took ome step toward Smull, 
hesitated, then, twitching all over, he 
turned and shuffled away. 

[Continued in the August McCa.u’s] 


The Use for a Man 


[Continued from page 67) 


were the men of ‘Sir Davis’ and his friend 
Mr. Sheik. They told me so. Well, this 
Compassionate Lady gave me a _ case- 
opener!” He laughed. “That traitor—! 
Giving me up may stop them but—” 
“Oh!” cried the Resident’s sister. “Don't 
give him up, Henry. Let us fight and die 
together! You and I and he! I don't 
want even to die near him! Go! 
Go!” She shrank back from Davis. 
“Ssh!” said her brother. “We haven’t 
long. Better go away from her, Davis, and 
—from me!” He pointed to a doorway. 
Davis went slowly out. “To think that 


any man—any Englishman—” 
There was a sudden uproar. They ran 
to the window and saw Davis running 


down the path and through the gates. The 
mob outside closed round him. 

“God forgive him,” the Resident said 
hoarsely. “He has died for us, like a man. 
It shows how great errors can be repaired, 
while life is left. Perhaps you . 

“Please God,” Frankland said. “I—I’ if 
try to be—some use in the world.” He 
concluded that his first good deed should 
be to place the wide seas between the 
Consul’s sister and himself; but she would 
not have it so; came and stood beside him 
on the deck of the steamer that night— 
for they left Hajaba, as the riots seemed 
likely to break out again—and spoke to 
him frankly. 

“You say you are going away?” 

“And you know why,” he replied. 

“But suppose,” she whispered, “that I 
have—use for you?” 

“Dear lady,” he said, “very dear lady! 
You see, I must go . somewhere 
abroad, under another name... a 
broken man, trying to put the pieces to- 
gether. I'll try. But it must be far away 
from—all the things in life that you hold 


dear, and—and—from you!” He bowed 
his head. 
“But suppose,” she whispered. “Sup- 


pose I wanted to come too? Suppose that 
I could not find happiness any other way ? 
Suppose that I, too, want to be of some 
use in the world use to you!” 

“My God!” he cried. “If I can make 
you happy Live for you 

There are two people now—no, — 
who call themselves Smith, and live over- 
seas on a great ranch, which touches civil- 
ization at one end, and at the other the 





| 
wild. The two are happy together, and | 
they bring up happy, sturdy children. The _ | 
use of a woman and a man! 


















Welden F. Williamson, Quincy, Mass. 
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Mellins 
Food 


Use the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk 
Modification. It has 
raised thousands of 
the brightest and 
healthiest babies in 
the world. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and our helpful book, “ The 
Care and Feeding of 
Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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By can buy all the aoenal for a complete home direct 
from the manufacturer eand save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. Price 
includes all lumber cut to fit, windows, doors 
woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath 
roofing and complete dra wings and instructions 
Highest grade lumber for all interiorwoodwork, 
siding, and outside auieb Fn Ko other Bn 
Send today for Free 263 
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tion- This Book sent FREE. Wri 
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A Favorite in Paris Society 


O be a leader for a hundred years, a 
product has to have very unusual qual- 
ity. This is why X-Bazin—created by a 
famous French scientist a hundred years 
ago — is still the favorite depilatory with 


smart women, for use on arms, underarms 
and limbs, 

Countless new names have been advertised; count- 
less new formulae have been offered to women. 
But X-Bazin is still the absolutely sa/¢, and en- 
tirely painless way to remove hair. Sold with a 
““money-back** guarantee at all drug and depart- 


ment stores. 50c and $1 in the United States. 
Elsewhere, 75c and $1.50 
Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc. 
Makers of Soxodont 
Send 10c for sample and descriptive booklet 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 
In the United States and Canada 

Dept. K, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
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he French way to remove hair 
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children’s ailment—earache. 
Have it ready. Good also for 
adults. Softens the wax. Any 
drug store or by mail 50c. C.S. 
Dent &Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Story of Auntie Flo 


(Continued from page 45] 
“Father! Auntie Flo’s 
she doesn’t answer!” 

George Wheeler dropped the stock ex- 
change news and went up the stairs two 


door’s locked, 


at a time. His face was gray as he tried 
the resisting handle. 
“Florence ! Florence !” 


Then he put his shoulder to the door 
and forced it open. His children were all 
behind him, on the landing of the stairs, 
white-faced and clinging together. The 
blind was up, and the early morning sun- 
shine fell across her where she lay on the 
bed. Her gray hair was scattered over the 
pillow, and above the old-fashioned, frilled 
nightdress which fastened high up to her 
throat, her face looked like a sweet, fading 
flower that has braved the sunshine and 
heat of day too long. One hand, a thin, 
frail hand lay outside the quilt; the other 
was curled up against her heart, the fingers 
jealously guarding something—something 
which George Wheeler afterward found to 
be a faded pink program in the fashion 
of more than forty years ago, on which his 
own name was scribbled twice. 

Auntie Flo was dead. 


George’s children gathered together 
downstairs, crying and clinging to each 
other. 

“She never failed any of us,’ Margery 
sobbed. “Oh, what shall we do without 
her?” 


The house settled down at last, ex- 
hausted by its heavy weight of grief. 

Downstairs, in the study, George 
Wheeler waited—waited till everyone had 
settled down for the night and forgotten 
him. There was not a sound anywhere— 
not a sound except the soft wind in the 
trees outside—when he took off his shoes 
and crept up the stairs like a guilty school- 
boy and stopped outside Auntie Flo’s door. 
His heart thumped with dull misery. He 
had not dared to go in there all day, but 
now at last he could be alone with her a 
little while. He turned the handle noise- 
lessly and opened the door, closing it softly 
behind him. 

There was a dim light in the room, and 
Margery had put flowers in Auntie Flo’s 
pale hands. He stood silently looking down 
at her and, for a moment, time and years 
were forgotten and they were boy and girl 
again, and it was her eighteenth birthday 
and she wore rosebuds in her hair. 

Oh, for a chance now to tell her how 
he loved her—to thank her for those years 
of patient service! He fell on his knees 
beside her, hiding his face against the soft 
wincey of her old-fashioned nightdress. 

“QO my love! My love!” And outside, 
the night wind sighed in the trees. 


The Story of the Bible 


[Continued from page 20] 


‘ 

Delilah believed him. During the night, 
when Samson slept, she allowed her Phil- 
istine neighbors to come into the house, 
and they bound her husband with seven 
fresh twigs, and they expected to have him 
at their mercy. The noise they made woke 
up Samson. He looked around, saw bis 
enemies, shook off the green twigs and 
went back to bed, while the Philistines fled. 
Day after day this game was repeated. 
Samson seemed to find enormous amuse- 
ment in the fact that the Philistines could 
never capture him. In the reckless mood 
of a young bridegroom, he told Delilah all 
sorts of absurdities about the source of his 
strength. It would have been better for 
him had he left this woman who cared 
more for her own people than for her hus- 
band. But he was too much in love to do 
anything of the sort. He stayed, and of 
course, in the end, Delilah wore out his 
patience, and finally Samson told her the 
truth and how he would become weak and 
defenseless if his hair were shaven. Delilah 
called the Philistines. Quietly they entered 
the house, and while Samson was lying 
asleep, Delilah cut his hair. 

When Samson awoke, his strength was 
gone. He was captured and bound. The 
Philistines took him and put out his eyes 
and threw him into the mill of Gaza to 
grind corn for the people who had so often 
trembled at the mere mention of his name. 
There, in eternal darkness, Samson had 
time to repent of his reckless bravery and 
to make his peace with Jehovah. 

But while he was in prison, his hair was 
beginning to grow long again, and the 
Philistines were too much excited by their 
victory to think of such an unimportant 
detail. 

Now it happened one fine day that they 
were celebrating a great feast in honor of 
Dagon, their god. From far and near, the 
country people had come to town to be 
present. Suddenly someone remembered 
the Jewish prisoner in the mill. Samson 
was brought to the temple that all the 
Philistines might see the harmless old man 
who had once done them so much damage 
and revile him to their hearts’ content. 

[Continued in the August McCa.u’s] 


























































ow Mothers 


The world over, teach their children 
to love oats 


This morning, millions of children of many nations 
had Quaker Oats for breakfast. 


Some of their mothers sent ten thousand miles to 
get it, because of its matchless flavor. 


They want their children to love oats, for this is 
their supreme food. It supplies 16 needed elements. 
For growing, active children, nothing can take its 
place. 


This flavor at your call 
You find this super-flavor at your door. 


Your grocer, when you ask him, sends you Quaker 
Oats. Then you get the oats whose flavor won the 
world, 


This brand is flaked from queen grains only—just 
the rich, plump, flavory oats. All the flavorless grains 
are discarded. A bushel of choice oats yields but ten 
pounds of these delicious flakes. 


Remember that—don’t merely ask for oats. 

Quaker brings you all that wealth of flavor. Yet it 
costs but one-half cent per dish. In a food so impor- 
tant to you and yours, be careful to get the best. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the cream of the oats 








Try This Recipe 


I cup sugar, I tablespoon butter, 
2 eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 


teaspoons baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. 
| 
Cream butter and sugar. Add ¢* 


yolks of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, “~ 
to which baking powder has been 
added, and add vanilla. Beat 
whites of eggs stiff and add last. 
Drop on buttered tins with tea- 
spoon, but very few on each tin, 

as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 





Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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The words 

“Fruit Salt”’ 

and ENO, and 

the design on the 

label, are protected 

by registration in 
U. S. A. 


ool Health 


in Nature’s Drink 


HERE is nothing so refreshing, so pleasantly invigor- 

ating as the draught of sparkling ENO’s ‘‘Fruit Salt” 
—when Summer’s sun has damped enthusiasm and 
turned action into languor. 


You can take ENO any time. A small amount sifted 
into a glass of pure water, enlivens it delightfully, and 
renders it especially cooling because ENO reduces its 
temperature from 2 to 6 degrees Fahrenheit, according 
to amount used. 


But ENO is more than a clean-tasting, thirst-quenching 
beverage—it genuinely benefits the system. For ENO’s 
“Fruit Salt” possesses in concentrated form many of the 
valuable properties of fresh, ripe fruit. Thus it simply 
follows Nature’s gentle methods, mildly stimulating di- 
gestive and eliminative organs to natural activity, and 
normalizing and comforting both brain and body. 


O's 


FRUIT SALT- 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 


At All Druggists: “Handy Size,” 75c; “Household Size,” contain- 
ing twice the quantity, $1.25. If, for any reason, you are unable 
to obtain ENO’s “Fruit Salt” locally, send remittance to the Sales 
Agents who will see that you are promptly supplied. 





Sales Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 Madison Ave., New York 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 


Prepared only by 
j. C. ENO, Lrd., 
London, 

S. E. 14, England 
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What Can I Do For My Country? 


[Continued from page 28] 


Every human being is doing something 
for his country when he makes of himself 
the finest physical specimen possible; when 
he eats moderately, exercises and lives 
temperately in order that sickness and 
disease may be eradicated, that we may 
have air to breathe which is not alive with 
the germs of cold and tuberculosis, and the 
water we drink is not swarming with 
malaria and typhoid. Squarely on this 
point is based a moral question. Every 
one of us can do something for our govern- 
ment by being men and women of sound 
morals, which precludes bodily disease and 
the transmission of bad blood for genera- 
tions. If anybody wants any information 
on this point, let them examine the statis- 
tics concerning the young men who offered 
their bodies for service during the late war 
Before our country could avail itself of the 
services of many men who volunteered, it 
was necessary to spend money upon them 
and to send them for months of rigorous 
treatment until they were physically fit to 
be sent among their fellow men to do the 
work imperatively demanded for the pres- 
ervation of our government. One very 
great thing any man or woman can do for 
his country is to be a moral man or woman. 
I think that we do not realize the depth 
of the influence nor the extent to which we 
influence our fellow men. It is difficult 
to find any man or woman so low in the 
scale of humanity that there is not some 
one looking up to them, some one believing 
in them, some one modeling his course 
upon the course of another. Even in the 
lowest depths of the underworld there are 
men and women who are used as examples, 
to whom the others are looking for guidance 
in matters of conduct. 

So it appeals to me that the biggest 
thing that any man or woman can do for 
their country lies in a sum total, a grand 
aggregation, that begins with belief in God 
and ends with love for your fellow man. 
Between these two extremes lies the self- 
denial and hard work required to have a 
healthful body, a cultured mind, and a 
clean soul. 


Nameless River 
[Continued from page 43] 


“Won't Brand be coming soon?” the 
child wanted to know. 

“Soon, very soon, honey,” said Nance 
smilingly. “I heard Dirk bark in the buck- 
brush yonder a little while ago.” In the 
room beyond, Mrs. Allison rocked con- 
tentedly. 

“Nance,” she said, “you know this here 
carpet always makes me think of the floor 
of the woods, somehow, with its brown 
an’ white. It’s so fresh an’ fair an’ soft.” 

“That’s why I got that warp,” said 
Nance happily. And then, “Run, Sonny— 
yonder’s Brand and Bud!” Brand and 
Bud came riding up from Nameless in the 
evening haze. Nance rose and waited for 
the lean, dark man who swung down and 
came to her with Sonny on his shoulder. 
As he stooped to lay his lips to hers he 
looked long and tenderly into her blue eyes. 

“Heart of my heart!” he whispered. 

“How’s all, Brand?” called the mother 
as she spread a cloth on the scoured table. 

“Fine, Mammy,” he called back, “every 
thing at Sky Line’s doing well. Rod and 
Minnie make things move, and I can trust 
them. The only thing that jars is old 
Josefa who never fails to tell me that 
all half-breeds are fools, and that white 
men can’t be trusted. And then she bakes 
an extra pie for Rod and smiles at Minnie 
proudly. Yes, all’s well. All’s well on 
Nameless, eh, old-timer?” And swinging 


the boy once more to his shoulder he fol- . 


lowed young Bud in across the sill. 
[THE END] 


Tetherstones 


[Continued from page 22 
been much too kind to me already, and 
I couldn’t—I really couldn't.” 

“Wait!” he said. “I haven’t suggested 
your doing that. I know you wouldn't. 
What I do suggest is that you should stay 
here to convalesce while you are looking 

about for another post.” 

There was little logic in the argument 
and more than a iittle dogmatism; but for 
some reason Frances found herself unable 
to combat the point further. He was evi- 
dently determined that she should stay, and 
she was too tired for further resistance. 

“We will talk of this again,” she said 
gently. “Meanwhile, I am very, very grate- 
ful to you, and—I should like to help with 
the farm accounts while I am here.” 

He got to his feet as she spoke. She 
thought he was going to take her hand, 
then suddenly she saw him stiffen, and 
realized that they were no longer alone. 
The bent figure of an old man was coming 
toward them over the grass. 

[Continued in the August McCatt’s] 
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WAR ON FLIES: ° 


THE 100% INSECT POWDER 
Automatic Rapid Electric 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every adv antage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 

Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket No special wiring. 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 21 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myselfihear after being deaf for 25 years, wit 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
j able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
Story, how I got deaf and how 
J I make you hear. Address Rodiented Ear = 
a GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. ‘inc, 
AMEE 13 Mekerchey Bldg, 2631 Woodward Aw., Detroit, Mic, 














Statement of the Ownership, Manage. 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by 


the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 
of MeCALL’S MAGAZINE, pabtished monthly at N 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 192 

State of New York, County of New York. 


Before me, 2 Notary Public in and for the state a 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. D. Hartma 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, depos 
and says that he is the Asst. Treasurer of The Me 
Company, publishers of McCALL’S MAGAZINE, a 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge a 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, mana nent 
ete., of the afor ~~ publication for the date sho 
the above capt quire “l by the Act of Augu i 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Rem- 
lations, to wit 

















1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
editor, managing editor, and business manag 
Publisher: The MeCall Company, 232-250 W. 3 
New York, N, ¥ nen or: Henry P. Burton, 232 
W 37th sSt..° New York Managing Eidit 
None. Business Manager: None 


2. That the owners are: The McCall Company, N: 
York, N a McCall Corporation, Wilminzton, De 
(owner of The McCall Company stock) The followi 
are the names and addresses of stockholders holding 
per cent or more of the capital stock of McCall Co 
poration Oliver B. Capen, 225 W. 39th St., Ne 
York City; Henry J. Fisher, William St., New Y 
City; Chas. H. Jones & Co., 20 Broad St., New Y 
City; MeCall Corporation, 236 W. 37th St., New Y 
City; Estate of James H. Ottley, 154 Nassau St., Ne 
York City; Piper Brothers, Ince., 1205 Ist Nat 
Soo Line Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. K. Rice Jr. & 
Co., 36 Wall St., New York City: Daniel W. Streeter 
770 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y Wm. B. Warner 
care of McCall Co., 236 W. 37th St., New York City 
White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall St., New York City; Mrs 
Ada Bell Wilson, 683 Springfield Ave., Summit, N. J 
Robert Cade Wilson, 683 Springfield Ave., Summit 
N. J. y 
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That the known bondholders, mortgagees, & 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or othe 
securities are: None 
4. That the two eeteine next above, giving t 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders ( 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 


security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder « 
security holder appears upon the books of the compat 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such truste 
acting, is given; also that the said two pasapueghe 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 4 
belief as to the circumstances and sondiahens ul 
which stockholders and security holders who «cd 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees. hi 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to i 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporatic 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 


J. D. HARTMAN, Asst. Treasurer 










Sworn to and subscribed before me this day « 
March, 1923. James A. Briggs, Notary Publi New 
York County, No. 726. My commission expires March 
+0, 19 24. 


Crooked Spines 
« Made Straight 
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Remarkable Cases 
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30 Days’ Trial” 


We will prove its value in 
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HAT joy to know 
your hair is clean 
—yet soft and silky. 
Wildroot Cocoanut Oil 


Shampoo leaves your 
hair dainty and with a 
delicate fragrance that 
breathes refinement. And 
it is always so easy to 
arrange. 


—these virtues come 
only from the blend- 
ing of the purest 
ingredients that 
money can buy. 


Sold everywhere 
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King Tut-Ankh-Amen’s Time 


(Continued from page o] 


more into the mountain—space was none 
too plentiful. It was practicable to store 
such small objects as jewels, garments and 
vessels, but there was not room enough for 
a Pharaoh’s equipment of chariots, boats, 
kitchens and other bulky things. Con- 
sequently, the great provided themselves 
with small models of their heavier impedi- 
menta. 

The Egyptian tomb was not the 
desolate place of mourning that other 
peoples have made of their sepulchres. On 
the contrary, it was a cheerful apartment. 
It was regarded as the eternal house of the 
dead man. Its walls and ceilings glowed 
with paintings in the strong shades which 
the Egyptians knew so well how to blend. 
The ceiling was usually painted to represent 
the azure canopy of the night sky studded 
with stars, or it might be a purple vineyard 
raised on a trellis, while on the walls the 
scenes were partly religious and partly 
domestic, the latter to perpetuate for the 
dead man the life he knew on earth. 

From the tombs—their wall pictures 
and the objects found in them—we derive 
a wonderfully complete story of the com- 
mon life in that halcyon period when Tut- 
Ankh-Amen lived and flourished. 


We know what sort of clothes the Egyptians 
of the period wore and how the styles changed 
from time to time. We know what songs they 
sang, what graceful postures their dancers took 
and what the lover sighed into his lady’s ear. We 
see them fishing and swimming and hunting. We 
know what were their favorite foods and how 
they brewed the universally drunk beer. We have 
pictures of their pets—cats, greyhounds and 
baboons, and of the menageries in which the 


wealthy kept. wild animals. We watch their 
champion bulls fighting matches against each 
other; we are spectators at the Nile tilting- 


turnaments in which the gladiators rode in frail 
rush boats, and we patronize prize-fighters, 
wrestlers, gymnasts and jugglers-——for all these are 
vividly portrayed in the tomb paintings. We 
observe the affection with families; we peek into the 
harem and see the mother carrying her infant 
astride her shoulder exactly as Egyptian women 
do today; even the pet names of the ancient 
Theban nurseries have come down to us, and we 
have found whole in these tombs the jointed dolls 
and even the mechanical toys of those children 
of long ago. 

The art of the tomb painter was light and 
joyous, because the Egyptians were a cheerful, 
pleasure-loving people. In one of the tombs at 
Thebes the master, a noble named Nakht, is repre- 
sented at dinner with his family, while under his 
chair his pet cat slyly devours a small fish it has 
filched. In the tomb of Menne, another noble 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s approximate time, there is a 
farming scene full of human touches. A_ small 
boy left alone is crying; two girl slaves are pulling 
each other’s hair after a dispute; another girl 
extracts a thorn from a laborer’s foot. 


And a picture of the marriage proces- 
sion of the bride of King Tut-Ankh-Amen 
gives us an intimate glimpse of household 
customs and family life. The bride ac- 
companied by her mother and sisters sat 
on a platform on the back of a camel, 
covered with a tent of gold-braided red 
linen. The women relatives and friends 
followed on camel or donkey back. All 
the furniture ef the house carried on 
donkeys or on the heads of men formed 
the rest of the procession. Here were 
chairs and folding stools, and couches, 
ostrich feather fans which the slaves would 
use to cool the air during the hot hours of 
the day, chests full of rich robes of the 
finest linen, finely carved bottles and vases 
full of perfumed oils, cosmetics, myrrh, and 
the brilliantly polished brass mirrors with 
ivory handles. 

Then came the brass kitchen utensils, 
the pots and pans, the large kettles and 
caldrons, the tubs where the dough would 
be kneaded, the presses to crush the grapes 
and prepare wine. 

The procession passed all through the 
town along the narrow winding streets, dis- 
playing the belongings of the bride, to show 
that her future husband was wealthy and 
generous and had lavishly furnished his 
home with all the luxury befitting so 
honorable a bride. 

Hundreds and thousands of tombs have 
been opened and thousands of such paint- 
ings have been disclosed, each one adding 
its bit to the store of knowledge about 
old Egypt. 

If the youthful Pharaoh’s masters 
taught him history, they could have taken 
him back over three thousand years of un- 
broken existence for his country. The 
earliest Egyptian date we have is the year 
4241 B. C., a calendar for that year having 
been discovered. A calendar presupposes a 
knowledge of astronomy which no people 
in a low state of culture would possess, and 
therefore we can assume that there must 
have been a progressing civilization in the 
Nile Valley for many centuries before 4241 
B. C. Tut-Ankh-Amen came almost mid- 
way between that date and the present. 
Cesar is closer to our day than the first 
Pharaoh of Egypt was to Tut-Ankh-Amen. 

The dynastic government of Egypt 
began about the year 3400 B. C., when 
Menes, the first Pharaoh, united under one 
rule the Nile delta country and the narrow 
river valley above. 


The rulers of these dynasties, besides develop- 
ing industry and the arts to a point never after- 
ward surpassed, opened up mines in Sinai, across 
the Red Sea, whence they obtained copper, green 


and blue malachite, lapis lazuli, and turquoise. 
rhey established a loose sovereignty over Nubia, 
the source of ivory and gold. From Asia Minor 
they bought silver, then the most precious of 
metals. They exploited the quarries at the Nile 
cataracts for black and rose-colored granite and 
quarried the eastern desert hills for diorite, ala 
baster and porphyry; while their fleets of Lebanon 
cedar boats sailed down the Red Sea to the African 
coast of Punt (modern Somaliland) for perfumes 
and ointments, for ebony, and for gold. These 
monarchs built the pyramids, their chief monu- 
ments. 


Two thousand years later there came to 
the throne the most individual and appeal- 
ing of the Pharaohs, Akhnaton. A dreamer, 
a philosopher, a poet, and a_ pacifist, 
Akhanton kept the army at home and re- 
mained lost in his contemplation of nature 
and God, while Egypt’s Asiatic dominions 
melted away. 

Akhnaton set the stage for Tut-Ankh- 
Amen, who married one of his daughters, 
and whose portrait statues in the Cairo 
museum show him to have been a victim 
of tuberculosis. With such a weakling on 
the throne, the priesthood at Thebes had 
no difficulty in restoring the old idolatry 
which Akhnaton had put aside. Tut-Ankh 
Amen and a shadowy Pharaoh named Ey 
brought the Eighteenth Dynasty to a close, 
in 1350 B. C. 


HE wonder of Lord Carnavon’s find 
is its great size—the bewildering 
quantity of things found—the com- 
plete equipment for an emperor in Paradise, 
and all of it of the superb workmanship 
which only an emperor could command. 

A discovery of so many articles originat- 
ing in the period when the Egyptian 
artists and artizans were at their best is 
almost certain to throw new light upon the 
life in the great age. One of the most im 
portant groups in the treasure are the 
boxes of garments. Little enough is known 
about Egyptian dress, because the sculptors 
and painters were often careless in re 
presenting it, indicating clothing often only 
in outline. 

The beauty of the Egyptian white cos- 
tume resided in its spotless purity and in 
the fineness of material, which was often 
elaborately goffered or pleated. The desire 
for color was gratified by showy girdles, 
broad beaded necklets, bracelets, and other 
jewelry, as well as in the wisps of gay 
ribbons sometimes carried in one hand. 
The fashion for white lasted practically 
throughout the thirty centuries of national 
Egyptian existence. The fashion was prob- 
ably due to the Egyptian passion for clean- 
liness, a passion which made both men and 
women shave their heads and wear wigs. 
As for a beard, it was regarded as loain- 
some, only shepherds and the lowest serfs 
wearing them. Two of the higher court 
officials were the “royal chief washer” and 
the “royal chief bleacher,” and the tombs 
show pictures of the washing of clothes. 

In Tut-Ankh-Amen’s time the modish 
dress for men consisted of the upper shirt, 
an underskirt of thick material reaching 
below the calves, a short outer skirt deeply 
pleated in front, and a girdle with long ends 
hanging below the edge of the outer skirt. 
The upper garment was tucked under the 
girdle. This costume was sometimes aug- 
mented by a short shaw! or mantle wrap- 
ped tightly around the shoulders and pinned 
together in front with a jeweled buckle. 


In that time women’s dress resembled men’s in 
numerous respects, and the changing fashions for 
both kept up the resemblance. Put during the 
centuries preceding the Eighteenth Dynasty 
women’s dress was even simpler than men’s, for 
it consisted of a single narrow tunic or slip, reach 
ing from the breast to the ankles and fitting so 
tightly as to reveal every line of the figure. Not 
even the American hobble skirt of hated memory 
bound the wearer’s legs so tightly as did this 
archaic Egyptian garment. When the style drifted 
down to the working classes from the nobility, as 
it eventually did, women in the fields customarily 
threw off their tunics when at work. The gar- 
ment was actually tight enough to stay up without 
fastening, and it was sometimes worn that way; 
but more commonly it was held up by two braces 
of the same material, fastened to the hem of the 
tunic in the middle of front and back and passing 
up over the shoulders. During the early dynasties 
this garment was often colored, either in plain 
shades of red, yellow, or green, or in all-over 
patterns woven, printed, or embroidered in colored 
beads. 


HE world which Tut-Ankh-Amen quit 
so young was itself a young world, 
gay and brilliant, fresh in its love for 

bright adornment. He took with him into 
the tomb chattels which would, in his belief, 
perpetuate that life for him in paradise. 
The most callous visitor at Luxor can- 
not prevent the feeling that the savage 
Pharaohs who succeeded Tut-Ankh-Amen 
and to whom his memory gave no pleasure, 
nevertheless treated him less shabbily than 
modern science is now doing. One by one 
his spiritual possessions in the land of 
Osiris are leaving him, as science removes 
their physical doubles from his mummy’s 
last resting place and prepares them for 
inspection by modern sight-seer and 
Twentieth Century scholar. At length, 
stripped even of identity itself, his pau- 
perized Ka, as he called his spirit, must 
perish among the dreadful demons that 
people the dark outskirts of YARU. 

















Hair like 
spun gold 


HEY had been in bath- 

ing for hours. Yet, as she 
took off her bathing cap, her 
hair was like spun gold. 


Every girl knows how difficult 
it is to make her hair attrac- 
tive after she has been in the 
water 


But there are thousands of 
women who have learned the 
way to lovely hair at all times 
They have found that Wild- 
root Hair Tonic keeps hair 
soft, fluffy and attractively 
wavy 


No matter if your hair is dull, 
lifeless or even full of dandruff, 
you can use this secret, too 
After your Wildroot Shampoo, 
massage Wildroot Hair Tonic 
into the scalp. Then notice 
the immediate results. Wild- 
root Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR 
TONIC 


Sold everywhere 
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Sunburn, tan, freckles 


—do they rob your complexion 
of its fresh, wholesome charm? 


O you feel a summer-long dread of 

hot sun and dusty wind? Do you 
avoid out-of-door sports because your 
complexion suffers? 


There is no need of it. You can protect 
your skin from the coarsening effects of 
sun and dust if you adopt the regular 
use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, 
is more than a face cream. Not only 
does it protect the skin—it keeps the 
complexion fresh and clear, for it has 
an exclusive therapeutic property that 
actually “tones-up,” revitalizes the 
sluggish tissues. Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream will soon soothe away old traces 
of redness and roughness, banish slight 
imperfections. Its continued use will 
preserve your fair, wholesome complex- 
ion through the trying heat of summer. 
Begin its use today. Buy it in the 
50c package or the standard $1.00 size 
—the dollar jar contains three times the 
quantity. 


FREDERICK F.INGRAMCOMPANY 
Established 1885 
61 Tenth St Detroit, Michigan 
In Canada, Windsor, Ontario 


lngrams 


Milkweed 


Send a dime with coupon 
for Ingram's Beauty Purse. 


Cream 














Posed by Claire Windsor, star of “‘The Little 
Church Around the Corner,”’ a Warner Brothers 
motion picture. Miss Windsor, like many other 
beautiful women of the screen, uses and endorses 
Ingram's Milkweed Cream for promoting beauty 

of complexion. From a photograph by Clarke 
roine. 


Ingram’ Rouge 


‘Just to show the proper glow” use a 
touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the cheeks. 
A safe preparation for delicately em- 
phasizing the natural color. Offered in 
thin, artistic metal vanity box, with 
large mirror and pad—does not bulge 
the purse. Five perfect shades, subtly 
perfumed—Light, Rose, Medium, Dark, 
or the newest popular tint, American 
Blush— 50c. 


Chere is 


- 
in Every 
Beauty k 


“ar 








Frederick F. Ingram Co., 61 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find a silver dime. Please send me Ingram's 
Beauty Purse, containing samples of Ingram's Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s 
Rouge and other Ingram Toilet-Aids—also an eiderdown powder pad 
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Week-end Package 25¢ 


T is natural to be happy when 

you know you are looking your 
best. Only then does one acquire 
the poise and graciousness of 
manner that are woman’s crown- 
ing charm. 

Armand was the first to bring 
to women the possibility of cap- 
turing those “best moments” for 
all times. This wonderful pow- 
der, combined so perfectly with a 
base of cold cream, blends natu- 
rally into the skin, keeping it al- 
ways soft and daintily powdered. 

If you have not yet tried 
Armand, now is your opportunity. 


Fill in the attached coupon and 
send 25c for an adorable Armand 
Week-end Package. It contains 
everything you could possibly de- 
sire—a generous box of Armand 
Cold Cream Powder, a box of 
Armand Bouquet, another of 
Armand Rose Powder, a little box 
of rouge with puff included, enough 
cold cream and vanishing cream 
for several days’ trial, a can of 
Armand talcum in miniature and 
a little cake of fragrant soap. 
And the Armand “Creed of 
Beauty”—a little story you will 
love. Send for yours to-day! 
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The Missing Wife 
[Continued from page 66] 


whirled and came back, his eyes hard and 
accusing upon his father. “There’s some- 
thing phoney about this layout here, dad. 
You and your detective, Mr. Bradley, al- 
most tricked me—almost made me _ lose 
Marjorie. Now you come clean with me, 
dad, or I’m through with you forever.” 

The domineering autocrat of a father 
hesitated. Then “—I'll come clean, Dick. 
I’ve honestly believed from the start that 
Marjorie was not the wife for you—was 
everything I’ve said to you. I’ve been 
willing to pay half my fortune to make you 
see the truth. I engaged Mr. Bradley to 
help me prove it; he was to place tempta- 
tion in Marjorie’s way—she was to yield 
to that temptation because of her natural 
weaknesses—and you were to be con- 
fronted with the evidence. But that was 
the limit of my plotting. Until this mo- 
ment I was as much deceived as you were.” 

He turned his blazing eyes upon Bradley. 
“Bradley, what you’ve done smells rotten,” 
he snapped. “Anything you’ve got to say 
for yourself ?” 

“Mr. Hendron, you’re being—” Bradley 
began, but was again checked by a swift 
look from Mary. “I guess it was all a 
mistake,” he growled. 

The grim old figure turned his back on 
Bradley and again faced his son. “Dick, 
I’m the one who has been a fool. If you'll 
let me, I'd like to go with you now to 
Marjorie and tell her so. 

“Father!” cried the young man as the 
long-estranged hands gripped. “Father!” 

As the car containing the reunited father 
and son roared away from the house, Mary 
was no longer the bewildered bride, inter- 
rupted in a heavy sleep. She was pale, 
dominant in her composure. Clifford re- 
garded her with wonderment: wonderment 
over what had just happened, and over 
what was still to happen. Bradley had been 
glowering at her. His black fury now burst 
forth. “What’s the idea—double-crossing 
me? I tell you, you’ve beaten me out 
of perhaps a hundred thousand! And that 
Mrs. Hendron has been here all along!” 

“I’m not breaking with you, Mr. 
Bradley,” she returned in her cold voice, 
dark eyes hard upon him. “But under- 
stand this—I am,not in with you in any 
game to make moftey by dragging an in- 
nocent woman down into the mire.” 

She turned to Clifford and spoke in 
the same cold voice. “Believe it or not, as 
you choose; but I did not know the nature 
of this plot until you called yesterday, out- 
lined it to me, and insulted me by ac- 
cusing me of being concerned in it.” 

“How—how did you do it?” 

Her reply was directed equally at Clif- 
ford and Bradley. Lawson she ignored. “I 
learned of the whereabouts of Mrs. 
Hendron and Mr. Lawson only in time to 
reach here half an hour ago. Even if I 
had been able te carry her off, a sus- 
picious situation almost as bad as the 
original would have remained. To allay 
suspicion a woman had to be found here 
by the Hendrons, and a woman Mr. 
Bradley aad Mr. Lawson could not dare 
repudiate; the situation had to seem real 
enough of its sort to eliminate Mrs. 
Hendron. I spoke to the clerk over at 
the Inn, and got him to phone over here to 
Mr. Lawson that he was wanted on a 
private New York wire. That got him out 
of the cottage long enough for me to get 
Mrs. Hendron into my car and for me to 
substitute for Mrs. Hendron.” 

“But that telephone call from Mrs. 
Hendron ?” inquired Clifford. “She couldn’t 
have been a third of the way to New 
York when it came.” 

“You will remember that it was a re- 
layed call. It was a fake. I fixed it up 
with the clerk; he was to keep watch, and 
a little after a car drove into the grounds 
of this cottage he was to relay the message 
here. That is all there is to my part of it. 
But as for Mrs. Hendron, there is a doctor 
in that car working on her; she'll be partly 
recovered by the time she reaches home. 
She probably will recall very little of what 
has happened, and anyhow, you’ve just 
heard the older Mr. Hendron say he’d be- 
lieve anything she told. For her and her 
husband, and the father, this will be a 
story with a happy ending.” 

“But,” said Clifford, “to do this you had 
to put yourself into a compromising situa- 
tion. And with a man like Lawson.” 

“T haven’t much of a reputation to 
lose. Besides, I’m inclined to believe that 


-neither Lawson nor any one else will want 


to talk much about this affair. And now, 
good night to you all.” 

With that she turned her back upon all 
three men and walked out of the cottage. 

Clifford strode out to his car and started 
for the city, thinking not of this one more 
instance where he and Bradley had fought 
to a draw, but thinking of Mary Regan. 
Mystery was his trade, his profession; but, 
well—he simply could not solve Mary 
Regan, and he wondered if the day would 
come when he would. 

(Another one of Mr. Scott’s stories 

revolving about . the fascinating 

character of Mary Regan will appear 

in an early number of McCatt’s.) 
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Quick Sales, Fine Profits 

| 0 4 F and steady emand scline Clows-Kait 

guaranteed direct from mili to 

wearers. Alistyles for men, women, children. Many making $3000 yea" 
jeorge 


G ClowsCo.,Desk 81, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An ae Way to : 





emove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautifu 
glossy, silky hair, do by ali means ge 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hai 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring ; us¢ 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it 2 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely t® 
move every sign and trace of it. : 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look an¢ 
feel a hundred times better. You can ge! 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘*Some Children are Born Nervous, Others Acquire It, and Others Have Nervousness Thrust upon Them; the Majority 








by Far Belong to the Latter Group,’’ Says a Famous Child-Specialist, When He Tells, in This Drama, How— 


oat 
ye 








ervous Johnnie Visits The Doctor 
ee oe “By Charles Gilmore Kerley, I OD Ag i ag ne ae 


CHARACTERS 


Dr. Horatio Brixesy Child Specialist 

Nervous Jounnie (Age 5 years) John Randolph Prime 
PEL sav cencnccedsctcecocsosecusenesend Mrs. Prime 
SG OO OOOTCCC EET samedekhe eel Miss Kelly 


(Enter Mrs. Prime and JoHNNIE.) 

Doctor: Good morning, Mrs. Prime 

Morner: Good morning, Doctor. I brought my boy 
Johnnie to see you. Johnnie is very nervous and I hope 
you can do something for him. He jumps and runs and 
fidgets. He is constantly in motion when awake—he cannot 
sit still long enough to eat his meals. Johnnie, come here 
and sit down and show the doctor that you can be a nice 
little gentleman. I want to tell the doctor about you 
Now be good!—He is pale and thin and does not grow like 
other children. His teacher sent for me and said he could 
not come back to school because he upset the entire class and 
that if I did not see a doctor about him he would get 
Saint Vitus dance 

(While the mother is making her statement of JoHNNIE’s 
case, JOHNNIE tries every chair in the room to see how il 
fits him. He ruins three pens and several pencils on the 
doctor's desk. He tries hard to open a peculiar-looking 
cabinet in the corner and nearly wrenches off the door in 
the attempt. He makes innumerable faces at himself in a 
large, convenient mirror. While attempting to take a belly 
whopper over the exd of the sofa he loses his balance and 
ustains a severe bumd on the forehead.) 

Doctor: Johnnie does not sleep well, you just remarked 

Mortuer: He is restless all night and jumps and talks in 
his sleep. 

Doctor: What time does he go to bed? Johnnie is five 
years old and should be in bed and asleep at 6:30 P. M. 

Motner: We can never get him into bed until eight 
and often it is nine o'clock. That’s his father’s fault—he 
insists on seeing Johnnie when he comes home from business. 
He commutes, you know, and sometimes the train is late. 
Johnnie and his father are great pals and they have rough 
house, pillow fights and such things. Johnnie loves stories 
about pirates and Indians 

Doctor Father knows a lot of Indian and pirate 
stories, I suppose 

Morner: Yes, lots of them. He makes them up and 
they act them together. Johnnie is crazy about his father. 

Doctor: Johnnie gets excited, I suppose. 

Morner: Yes, he is so nervous—-he talks in his sleep 
and awakens crying and frightened—and would you believe 
it?—he actually sees things, he is so nervous! I do hope 
you can do something for his nerves, Doctor 

Doctor: At what hour does he awaken in the morning? 

Moruer: Oh, he is a lively one, Johnnie is! He 
awakens bright and early, and never sleeps a wink after six 
o'clock. He has a small room next to mine and he comes 
in to me bright and early 

Doctor: How does that appeal to father? 

MotnHer: Oh, I never let him disturb his father in the 
morning! He sleeps in the front room and locks the door 
at night to keep Johnnie out. He has to work hard all day 
and can’t be disturbed so early, but he insists on Johnnie 
having breakfast at 7:30. He has to catch the 8:15 train. 

Doctor: Johnnie is the first and only child, is he not? 

MoTuer: Yes, the house wouldn’t hold any more like 
Jobnnie—he is so nervous! I hope you can give him some 
medicine to quiet him 

Doctor How does Johnnie spend the morning? 

Morner: He goes to kindergarten at nine o'clock. I 
take him and the maid brings him home at twelve, and the 
kindergarten teacher, Miss Price, sent me to you. She said 
a child’s doctor should see Johnnie for his nerves. Has he 
Saint Vitus dance, doctor? 





PAREN TS agonize over nervous Johnnies; 

friends endure them. A dramatic dialogue 
taking place in a child-specialist’s office between 
a fond mother and the doctor, with a running 
byplay of nervous Johnnie’s antics, on the side, 
is the form, this month, of Dr. Kerley’s regular 
message to the mothers of McCall Street. Many 
a mother will recognize herself and her child 
in the sharply cut satire Dr. Kerley presents. 
If she does, and if she follows, then, the regime 
of life laid down by Dr. Kerley for all nervous 
Johnnies, she may find her Johnnie completely 
made over, within a few weeks, as was the 
Johnnie of this little drama—and without the 
use of “medicine for his nerves.” 











Doctor: Does he have a good appetite? 

MorHer: No, I want to speak to you about that. I 
have to coax and force every mouthful into him. I tell him 
stories, to persuade him to eat. When his grandmother, my 
husband's mother was visiting us she gave him pennies when 
he ate his dinner and now he demands five cents from me. 

Doctor: He has to be paid and entertained to eat? 

Mortuer: Yes, he is so nervous, he can’t keep his mind 
on his food. And he twitches his face dreadfully sometimes. 

Doctor: Does Johnnie lie down and take a rest after 
dinner ? 

MortHeErR: Just imagine Johnnie sleeping in the middle 
of the day! You don’t know Johnnie! No indeed, he is too 
lively for that—he goes every minute; besides, that is the 
best part of the day to be out. You wouldn’t keep him in 
then, would you? 

Doctor: Johnnie has a very active day, hasn't he? 

MornHer: Yes, he is going every minute. My friends 
say they nevér saw such an active boy or one so smart 
as Johnnie. He can’t be quiet, he is so nervous. 

Doctor: He gets about nine hours sleep in twenty-four 
—is that it? 

MorHer (thinking hard): Y-e-s—just—about. 

Doctor: How long has he been twitching his face and 
working his right shoulder up and down? 

Moruer: Oh, not long! Two months, maybe. That is 
really what brought me here. Miss Price, his teacher, gave 
me an awful fright when she said I would have to keep him 
away from school and should take him to see you. 

Doctor: How long is it since Johnnie had an after- 
dinner midday nap? 

Moruer: Not since he was three years old. He is too 
lively for that. We could not keep him in his crib. He 
would just crawl out and laugh at us. 

Doctor: How many grandparents and uncles and aunts 
has Johnnie ? 

Morner: Two full sets of grandparents and lots of 
relatives—and they are crazy about him. 

Doctor: He entertains them when they drop in on the 
family ? 

MorHer: Oh, yes! He can recite wonderfully—ever so 
many pieces, and he can make the cutest bow! Bow for 
the doctor, Johnnie. . 

Jounnie: I won't. He’s a fresh old guy. 

Moruer: Johnnie, I am ashamed of you! He learned 
that from the boys next door. Yesterday he actually swore 


at the cook when she chased him out of the 


direction.) Didn’t you swear at good Jan 
yesterday? You naughty boy!—I wish he 
wasn’t so nervous, 

(JOHNNIE, unobserved, opens a window opening on the 
street and rests with his stomach on the sill ready to plunge 
to the street below. JoHNNiE is rescued by the doctor who 
turns him over to Miss Ketty for safekeeping during which 
time he attempts to ruin the typewriting machine, turns th 
gas logs off, and burns his fingers in trying to relight them 

Doctor: Does Johnnie eat between meals? 

MortHer: Oh yes, he eats so poorly at mealtime! If 
we did not feed him between meals we could not keep him 
alive. When you examine him you will find he looks like 
a picked chicken. 

(JOHNNIE is undressed and the doctor examines him.) 

Doctor: You are quite right, Mrs. Prime. Johnnie is 
exceedingly thin, his muscles are soft and flabby, he is six 
pounds underweight, his blood is below the normal, he has 
a well-marked anemia and he is in the early stages of Chorea 
(Saint Vitus dance). 

(JOHNNIE, with much difficulty, is dressed by his mother, 
during which time the doctor dictates a plan of management 

Doctor: Mrs. Prime, I have prepared for you a type- 
written plan for Johnnie’s entire day. Here it is—I will 
read it for you. 


Breakfast at 8 A. M. in bed where he is to remain until 9:30 A. M 
then he may get up and go about and out-of-doors until 1 P. M 
when he has his midday meal. 

Immediately after the dinner you will notice that he is to lie down 
for 1% hours. He may then get up, play about the house or out-of 
doors. At 5:30 he is to be given a tub-bath. At 6 the supper, and 
he is to be in bed with lights out at 6:30. No foad is to be given 
between meals. The menu as you will observe contains everything 
that a six-year-old boy may have. After he eats well you may give 
him some raw fruit in the mid-afternoon. 


MorTHER (reading the schedule): But doctor, Johnnie 
will not eat cereals and he detests green vegetables! And 
you say only one pint of milk a day. Why, he takes nearly 
two quarts! 

Doctor: He looks the part. 

MotuHer: He will starve. 

Doctor: Let him starve for a day or two and if you do 
not fill him with milk and cookies between meals, he wil! 
have an appetite for his meals when the mealtime arrives 
Johnnie, starve if you want to—mother will not pay you 
one cent or coax you to eat. And mother, remember the 
meals are to be on time, and absolutely nothing between 
meals but a drink of water. 

Moruer: Aren’t you going to give him some medicine 
for his nerves? 

Doctor: Johnnie does not need medicine. Both he 
and his family, particularly the family, need discipline 
Follow this schedule absolutely and bring him to see me 
again in four weeks. 

MortHer: Good-by doctor—Johnnie say good-by to 
the doctor! 

Jounnie: I won't. 

(Four weeks elapse.) 

(Enter Motuer): Just look at Johnnie, doctor! You 
would not know him. Miss Kelly just weighed him and he 
has gained five pounds in the month and he has lost his 
nervousness—and without medicine! His appetite is fierce 
He just can’t wait for his meals. He is so composed 
People can’t believe he isthe same boy. 

Doctor: You followed the directions? 

Moruer: Yes, indeed, I did! I made everybody stand 
around. I told them about the Saint Vitus dance and gav' 
his father and all the relatives a good scare, and they just lett 
Johnnie to me. You are a most wonderful man, Doctor 
Bixby! How in the world did you ever do it and without 
any nerve medicine? Have you ever seen a case like 
Johnnie’s before, doctor? 

Doctor: A few thousand. 
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Moistures Dangerous to Baby 
Mennen’s absorbs them harmlessly 


baby’s skin cannot tolerate 
moisture secreted in the 

~c we» folds. All authorities on 
a a babies recognize that fact. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 

















Specialists, doctors, and nurses 
attribute many skin disorders to 
minute quantities of urine or 
perspiration or water held in 
contact with the skin. 


Yet a baby cannot be toweled 
vigorously—some moisture is al- 
ways present. It is one of the 
three daily enemies that harass a 
baby’s skin. 


For half a century the Mennen 
laboratories have studied those 
foes of skin health and year after 
year perfected methods of com- 
bating them. Today Mennen 
Borated Talcum contains a three- 
fold protection for your baby’s 
skin tissues. 


To counteract moisture, each 
particle of Mennen Borated Tal- 
cum is made as porous and ab- 
sorbent as a sponge. Sprinkling 
this powder on your baby is 
equivalent to applying millions 








of dainty white sponges to the 
skin. Those tiny sponges bring 
hidden moistures to the surface 


where they are harmlessly ab- 


sorbed. 


Another recognized danger is 
the friction of skin folds against 
each other, and the constant 
chafing of clothes and blankets. 
Mennen Borated Talcum meets 
this condition by covering the 
cuticle with a slippery film, an 
extra protective covering. 


Since a baby’s skin lacks re- 
sisting power against infection, 
Mennen Borated Talcum cen- 
tains a wonderful combination of 
mildly antiseptic ingredients. 


This carefully-studied triple 
defense is at your command for 
a few cents. It is simplicity it- 
self— you merely sprinkle the 
powder all over baby’s body. 


Yet the comfort it will give 
your baby, the prevention of 
suffering, lessened crying, better 
sleep—you would be glad to pay 
many dollars for it. 


Never omit the Mennen Bor- 
ated Talcum shower after every 
bath and change of diapers, be- 
fore each nap; whenever baby is 
fretful. 


THE MENNEN Company 
Newark. N.J. U.S. 4. 








Tue MENNEN Company, LimITED 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Aunt Belle 


wrote the authoritative, de- 
lightful Baby Book that 
mothers everywhere are 
reading and following. 
Although it is bound ex- 
pensively and illustrated 
by famous artists, we will 
send you a copy postpaid 
in plain wrapper for only 
25¢ (Canada, 35c). The 
coupon below is for your 
convenience. 
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THe MeNNEN CoMPANY 
341 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
I enclose 25c (Canada, 35c) > sen 
me Aunt Belle’s Baby Book postpaid in 
plain wrapper. 


Please send 
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‘Mrs. Wilcox 
7 >. LLCOXS ac “ai 
chi } | gm x 
Qs 
gas 4 Monthly Discussion of the Heart Problems of Women 


a succession of short confessions detailed by young 
girls. Not all these confessions are gay. Tragedy 
and commonplaceness are here, human drama in 
little, cross sections of youth’s experience, instructive because 
autobiographical 
Frankness leads to sophistication. Youth today is frank, 
honest with itself, therefore happy. That is the pleasant 
theory. Does it work? 

Girls today know far more about life and love than their 
mothers and grandmothers knew. They pursue love as the 
end of life more obviously, more excitedly, more noisily. But 
it is not plain to those who survey a large horizon that the 
modern girl has been made happier than her forbears by 
her vast sophistication. 

Here’s a letter which illumines this much discussed subject : 


}': warm weather divertissement I offer, this month, 





Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 
I am only “a kid,” nineteen 


Youth and a junior in college, and en- 
Today gaged to a man of twenty-four 
Is Frank He has told me that I am the only 


girl he ever has loved but there 
! have been other girls in his life 

Bad girls. He says I ought to 
know the truth about his past 

Well, I was a poor sport. I reproached him continually, 
and at last broke our engagement. But I hated all other 
men, so we are reéngaged 

But I have lost faith in him. I have no illusions about 
him. I had trusted him completely, adored him. His story 
has almost killed me. I know I am foolish but I can't 
help it 

I do not want to give him up. I have had other love 
affairs, and I care more for this man than any one I ever 
have met 

When I told him my trust was destroyed, he said he 
felt like a murderer because he had ruined my ideals I 
blame him as much as the girls he has told me about. I 
don’t care if he is hurt. I want to hurt him. I would like 
to hurt him as badly as he has hurt me. But that cannot 
be done 

I have agreed to say no more about the subject. We 
have promised to let it rest in its grave. But it is very 
much alive in my mind. He swears he has forgotten those 
girls 

Well, I wish I could forget them. 

Of course I'd tell another girl in my position to forget 
it—it all happened before marriage; but when it’s oneself, 
it's so different.—E. S 

P. S. Yea, more. The man is fine although poor. He 
has more virtues than any person I ever knew. This is not 
love-gush. It is sense. He told me the truth voluntarily 
We were to be honest with each other. The theory is all 
right. But now the fact is that I wish I could die 











JOUTH now runs the gamut of emotions which once 

were peculiar to the existence of the mature. Today 

it is possible for many a girl to suffer atrotigusly under 

conditions which did not exist 

two or three decades ago. For 
example: 





On the 
Road to 
Vowhere 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

In the desperate hope that you 
can help, I write. 

For a year after I went into 
the business world, I was not 
deliriously happy, but content with my lot. Then my em- 
ployer asked me to take dinner with him. I was shocked, 
embarrassed. He was a married man, he had two children. 

He said he had always been attracted by my modesty, 
gentility, efficiency. All of which increased my discomfiture. 
I refused his invitation. 

Next morning he brought up the subject again. I re- 
fused to listen. He persisted for days, finally I decided 
there could be no harm in going once—and that would end 
it. He would cease to annoy me 

But that was the beginning. I enjoyed myself and 
eventually I went with him twice a week, to a play or a 
movie after the dinner. Then I gave up my position and 
looked forward eagerly to our evenings. I had learned to 
love him. There is no happiness for me without him. I 
am wretched. I speak the truth when I say I would 
welcome death. 

For his family’s sake, for my family’s sake, I ought to 
give him up but when I think of the long empty years, 
I cannot do it. 

At first the wife caused me no concern at all but now 
it hurts me to think he is going home to her. 

I go nowhere, am happy only with him. Indeed, I am 
rarely happy because I spend so little time in his company. 
I have threatened to leave him, he implores me not to do 
so. He says he hopes to marry me some day but he cannot 
honorably do anything at present. 

My predicament alarms me. I cannot believe it is I who 
have grown blind to all my old ideals. You will not believe 
after reading this letter than I loathe anything irregular and 
unconventional. I cannot see my way, Mrs. Wilcox, but if 
you say that I will be able to smile at it all, sometime, I 
will give him up.—M. L. E., New York City. 








\ HY continue in that sad procession on the road which 

leads nowhere? Why not desert from the ranks of 
undiscriminating women who are not at all fussy because 
the men who make love to them are married? 

Just a little straight thinking is required. Only through 
mental control can emotional control be achieved. Here is 
a method by which to lay the ghost of sentimental misery. 

If you wish to develop a fine arm, you exercise it. If 
you wish to acquire piano technique, you practice. In the 
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same way, by exercise and by practice, control of the min 
may be perfected. Instead of thinking of love from morning 
to night, concentrate upon other interests. Those who prefer 
to indulge their illusions and to humor their griefs say this 
control is impossible. Very well. For them is a paragrap! 
written by one whom psychologists call “the master,” Willian 
James: 

“The solving word, for the learned and the unlearn 
man alike, lies in the last resort in the dumb willingnes 
and unwillingness of their interior characters, and nowher 
else. It is not in heaven, neither is it beyond the sea; but 
the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in th 
heart that thou mayest do it.” 


HEN conscience wars with happiness, it divides happi 

ness. Stolen sweets are bitter. Youth today pretend 
this is false doctrine, an outgrown creed. Those who know 
it for the truth will appreciate th 
inner meaning of the followinz 
tragic tale: 





Poison in 


Stolen Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

Sweets At sixteen, motherless for t 
years, I went to work in a mun 
tions factory. I met the man, 
sergeant in the army and I love 
him. I can say that truthfully even now. I loved too wel 
he loved not enough. What an old and hateful confessior 

There was no scandal when he left me but a heartach 
almost unendurable. 

Now I am in the business world, straight as a string 
and successful. I meet fine men. Some have fallen in lov 
with me and have proposed. 

But I do not feel free to accept the happiness I cravi 

Oh, I know the creed of young people today—“anything 
is all right if you can get away with it!” The world is no! 
very hard on those who can put one over. 

But down deep in my heart, I know better. I hav 
made my mistake but I am too fine to impose upon tl 
honor of a man who proposes to me. I am not twenty 
three and this terrible struggle with myself is ruining m 
nerves.—Alice R., Chicago. 











HE writer has the correct theory. Lack of harmon) 

between instinct and convention produces what psy 
chology terms “a conflict.” The bitterness of stolen sweet: 
actually poisons the nerves. Most nervous breakdowns aris 
from a conflict of interests. 














O CONSIDER love at any cost the ideal 

solution of life’s enigmas is the fashion. If 
love fails to work the enchantments, is it wise to 
settle down to enduring a muddled existence? Once 
that was the only way. Today there are various 
roads. The affinity triangle may be worked out 
by sociology, psychology, eugenics and economics. 


The results verify each other. 
problem, are you going around it in circles?’ Why 
not put it, big or little, to one who will try to 
show you a straight path? For a personal reply, 
send an addressed and stamped envelope. Ad- 
dress your letter to me in care of McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 





Whatever your 
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Such a wonderful taste thrill 


for a warm summers day / 


Kellog¢’s Corn Flakes with fresh fruit and | 
a friendly pitcher of ice-cold milk or cream! 3 


« 


Why—eager appetites can scarcely hold their 
peace till the magic words—-ALL READY— 
come! And such a cooling, delicious, sensible 
feast when the thermometer’s hitting-on-high 
—Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, all crispy, crunchy 
and sunny brown; keenly appetizing, digestible, 
satisfying, sustaining! 

Never was a cheerier summer breakfast or 
lunch for big and little folks to thrive on! Be- 
cause, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes teach one and all 
what it means to good health to eat lightly 
during the warm weather! 











Kellogg's let you feel mighty snappy all day 
long; they help you work harder and play 
harder, and put you across the finish line in fine 
fettle! And Kellogg's lighten home work be- 
cause they’re all ready to serve to hungry folks! 
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